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SCENE— ^^^^/|  and  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ITHE  foliovlng  Address  to  the  Piiblick  has  been  induced  bjr 
due  reverence  for  the  great  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden; 
and  by  a  respect  for  Those  (among  a  multitude  of  their  living 
Admirers)  who,  glowing  with  that  enthusiasm  which  such  pre- 
eminent Poets  only  can  inspire,  look  upon  any  change  of  their 
text  as  i  profanation: — a  profanation,  which  may,  possibly,  be 
the  only  mode  of  continuing  some  of  their  Plays  before  a  modera 
Audience.  For  the  arrangements  ventured  in  the  foUowiflg 
Tragedy,  various  precedents  might  be  quoted;  frequent  liberties 
liaving  been  taken  with  old  Dramatists  ;  and  taken  successfully^ 
(at  least  upon  the  boards  of  a  Theatre)  with  little  previous  ex- 
planation, or  with  no  explanation  whatever :  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  particularly  wished  that  an  humble  endeavour  may 
not  be  misconstrued  into  au  arrogant  attempt. 

Doctor  Johnson  observes,  on  Shakspeare's  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  that  *'  the  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  des« 
cribed  according  to  History,  are  produced  without  anv  art  of 
connection,  or  care  of  disposition;"  which  comment,  according 
to  the  strict  critical  code,  conveys  no  slight  censure,  though 
mildly  express'd ; — but  he  also  tells  us,  that,  "  the  Play  keeps 
curiosity  always  busy,  and  the  passions  always  interested}^* 
and  that  *<  the  power  of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from 
X)xe  frequent  changes  of  the  Scene'." — now,  when  we  consider 
what  those  changes  are,  he  will  be  found  to  praise,  in  one  para^ 
graph,  that  which  he  appears  to  condemn,  in  another* 
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But  Johnson  cannot  be  fairly  convicted  of  incongruify  in  the 
aboTc  remarks :  for,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  they  claim  a 
bearing  upon  his  general  tenets;  and  that,  in  his  admirable 
Preface  to  Shakspearc's  Plays,  he  has  defended  the  Poet's  dc- 
parture  from  the  Unities.  The  authority  of  his  opinion  pro- 
duces a  powerful  Ally  to  generous  Tasfe,  when  inclined  to  rebel 
against  scholastick  Prescription ;  still,  although  ''  deliberately 
given,"  it  makes  hiro,  he  says,  "  frighted  at  his  own  temerity,'' 

To  behold  the  gigantic  Doctor  in  a  fright  at  his  contem* 
porary  brethren,  the  majority  of  whom  were  pigmies  to  him  in 
intellect,  excites  a  smile !  and  may  be  cited,  among  repeated, 
and  often,  salutary  instances,  of  the  men  of  Method  keeping  the 
man  of  Genius  in  awe.  He  certainly  labour'd  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
to  assuage  the  fury  of  the  Aristotelian  fire,  raging  in  the  bosoms 
of  ditninutire  Literati ;  but  he  felt  that  he  might  be  pouring  oil  ; 

and  encreasing  the  flames  he  wish'd  to  subdue. It  is,  by  no 

kneans,  intended  to  insinuate  that,  when  Johnson  broached  his 
opinions,  there  were  not  individuals  of  great  talent^  and  erudi. 
tion,  alive,  to  oppose  them ;  as,  doubtless,  there  are  now ;  but 
be,  probably,  dreaded  an  uproar  of  the  dogmatical  million, 
I'ather  than  the  discussion  of  liberal  men  of  letters,  who  were, 
comparatively  few.  Perhaps  candour  may  open  a  walk  between 
Aristotle  and  Johnson  :  the  former  may  have  exacted  a  path  too 
narrow,  and  the  latter  have  permitted  a  road  too  wide. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Shakspearc's  disregard  of  the  Unities  are 
traditionally  received;  and,  to  reduce  his  historical  Plays  to 
critical  rules,  isimposMble:  t)iey  grasp  an  age  in  a  span;  they 
comprise  the  events  of  years  in  a  minute:— we  may  carefully 
rescttid  redundant  scenes,  and  tenderly  prune  the  exuberance  of 
iiis  dialogue,  and  they  may  flourish  the  belter  on  a  modern 
Stage; — to  strike  at  the  root  of  hfs  general  construction,  is  to 
eradicate  the  venerable  Bard  from  the  soil  of  our  Tiieatre. 

Biit  the  raag.ck  of  his  Muse  is  so  powerful,  he  transports  us 

from  place  io  place,  out-runping  Time  uith  sp  s«cct  a  vclocityj 
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tfiat  we  acknowledge  much  delight  woald  be  lost  If  ire  did  not  sub. 
mit  to  (he  violence  of  the  motion.  We  feel  like  men  indi)Iging 
in  morning  slumbers,  sensible  of  visionary  impossibilities,  but  un- 
urilling  to  louse  our  minds  from  the  illusion  :  and  when  the  en- 
ichaDlmeitt  is  broken,  hy  the  termination  of  the  Drama,  a  pclish'd 
Auditor  may  exclaim,  with  the  Poet's  rude  Caliban, 

**  zchen  1  zcakpd  > 

'^•^u\vii'h*>,A^   <<  I  cried  to  dream  again  V* 

Horace  has  described  him  by  anticipation  : 
,-  i  **  Il'e  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  Poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit ; 
.  Xrfitat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet) 
Ut  Magus;  et  modb  me  ThebiSf  modo  ponii  AthenisJ'* 

Drt  dbn  in  the  Preface  to  his  Play  of  "  All  for  /<pre,"  vaunti 
that  he  has  observed  the  Unities  of  Time,  Place,  and  Action, 
with  more  exactness  than,  perhaps,  the  English  TTieaire  re» 
{juires: — thus,  while  he  volunteers  a  difficulty,  he  seems  proud 
of  shackling  himself  with  fetters  he  holds  io  contempt,  to  shew 
how  gracefully  he  can  rattle  (hem:  In  his  boasted  observance, 
however,  of  the  Unities,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  falsify  History  ; 
which  he  informs  us  he  has  done  "  ly  the  privilege  of  a 
Poet," 

But  the  two  Authors  have  told  the  same  story  in  a  different 
way ;  and,  while  Shakspeare  has  taken  the  broadest  range, 
Dri/den  has -concentrated  his  plan  ; — (o  mingle,  therefore,  their 
-Dramas  has  prescnttd  no  little  difCculty; — (o  bitod  the  regular 
Play  of  Dryden  with  (he  wild  Tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  creates  a 
danger  of  entangling  a  chain  of  incidents. 

The  obvious  question,  then,  is, — Why  make  such  an  attempt? 
to  which  the  following  answers  are  respectfully  given  :— — 

Shakspearc's  Play  has  been,  already,  altered,  abridged,  &r.  &c. 
—but  it  has  stood  the  lest  of  modern  times  less  than  many 
of  our  great  Bard's  revived  Dramas,  which  are,  now,  kept 
before  the  Spectators,  from  year  to  year; — Sometliing'has  been 
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wanting  to  render  it  what  is  termed  a  Stock  Play  lo-^—Dryden^i 
Play  has  been  long  upon  the  shelf;  nor  does  it  appear  suited 
to  the  present  taste,  without  much  departure  from  the  original; 
bat  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  both  the  Flays* 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  amalgamation  of  wonderful 
poetical  powers  has  been  considered  the  best  method  to  be 
adopted ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  present  arrangement  will  be 
found  sometimes  to  have  softened  the  violations  of  those  Unities 
in  Shakspeare,  which  it  cannot  easily  encrease. 

In  respect  to  pruning  for  representation,  it  may  be  allow'd^ 
tliat 


'fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  effaced  a  line  j 


**  Efn  copious  Dryden  wanted^  or  for  got  y 

"  The  last,  and  greatest  Arty  the  Art  to  blot." 

A  few  lines  of  interpolation,  here  and  thiere,  will  be  observed  ; 
inserted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  those  beauties 
(which  hare  long  been  dormant)  of  Two  of  England's  grea^* 
BIT  Poets. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 


A  c  T    I. 


SCENE — Alexandria.    The  Interior  of  Cleopatra's 
•  .         Palace, 


Enter   Canidius,   and  Philo. 

C^n.  NAY,  but  this  dotage  of  our  General 
O'erflows  themeafure;  thole,  his  goodly  e)/es, 
Tlat^  o*er  the  hies  and  mufters  of  the  wiar, 
Have   glow*d    like   plated  Mars,  now   bend,  now 

turn 
The  office,  and  devotion,  of  their  view 
Upon  a  lawny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
W  hich,   in  the  fcuffles  of  great  fights,  hath  burft 
The  buckles   of  his  breall,  difowns  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gipfy's  pafiion^.     Look,  they  come. 

(Flourtjh) 

i^«/tfr  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  their  Train.     Eu- 
ntuhs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  fhall  fee  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  wanton's  fool.     Behold  ! 

Cle.  J f  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
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A-it.  There's  beggary  in   the   love  that  can  be 

reckon'd.j;,  ,    , 
Cle.  I'll  fet  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Jul.  Then  mud  thou  needs  find  out  new  Heaven, 

new  earth. 

Enier  an  Attendant, 

Attend.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 
.  :Ant.  Grates  me  : — The  fum? 

■Cle,  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony. 
Fulvia,  perchance,   is  angry  ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  fcarce-bearded  Csefar  have  not  fent 
His  powerfu]  mandate  to  you — "  do  this,  or  this  \ 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchife  that ; 
Perform't,  or  elle  we  damn  thee." 

Ant*  How,  my  love  ! 

Cle.   Perchance. — nay,  and  moft  like, — 
You  muft  not  ftay  here  longer  ;    your  difmiffion 
Is  come  from  Caefar ;  therefore,  hear  it,  Antony.-— 
Where's  Fulvia's  procefs?  Csefar's,  I   would  fay; 

both? 
Call  in  the  meflengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  bluflieft,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caefar's  homager:  fo  thy  cheek  pays  Ihame 
When  fluill-tongu'd  Fulvia  fcolds.     The  meflen- 
gers !     \  Calling. ) 

Ant.   Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch, 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  fpace : 
Kingdoms  are  clay ;  the  noblenefs  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus,    [kisses  her  hana,) 

C/ff.  Excellent  falfehood! 
Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? 
I  feem  the  fool  I  am  not  5    Antony 
Will  be  himielf. 

Ant,  Now,  fox  the  love  of  Love,  and  his  foft 
hours. 
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Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  haifli  j 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  fliould  ftretch 
Without  fomc  pleafure  now.     What  fport  to-night  ? 

Cle.  Hear  the  ambafTadors.     -^ 

Jnt.  Fy,   wrangling  queen  ! 
Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep;  whofe  every  paffion  fully  11  rives 
To  make  itfelf  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd! 
No  meffenger  but  thine.  Come,  come,  my  (Ijueen  !— 
Speak,  not  to  us.      (To  the  Attendant.) 

[Exeurj  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Train, 

Philo,  Triurhphant  lady  ! — But,  fince  meflengers, 
From  many  his  contriving  friends,  in  Rome, 
Petition  his  return,  now  Antony 
Muft  leave  her  utterly. 

Can.  Never ;  he  will  not. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  cuftom  dale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed;  but  (he  makes  hungry, 
Where  moft  the  fatisfies, 

Philo,  I  am  full  forry  that  he  fo  approves 
The  common  liar,  who,  we  oft  have  heard. 
Thus  fpeaks  of  him  at  Rome.     But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Reft  you  happy  ! 

\_Exeunt,  severally. 

SCENE — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 
Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  i  Pendants 
JoUowing. 

Mess.  Fulvia,  tlVy  wife,  firft  came  into  the  field* 

Ant.  Againil  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Ivless.  Ay  : 
But  foon  that  war  had  end  ;  and  the  time's  ftate 
Made  friends  of  them,  joining  their   iorce  'c-ainH: 
Caclar; 
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Whofe  better  iflue  in  the  war  from  Italy, 
tJpon  the  firft  encounter,  drave  them. 

jinf.  Well, 
What  worft  ? 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infefts  the  teller. 

^nt.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward.    On; 
Things  that  are  paft  are  done,  with  me.     '  fis  thus  ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  tho'  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him,  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess,  Labienus 
Hath,  with    his   Parthian   force,  extended   Afia, 
His  conquering  banner  from  Euphrates  (hook, 
From  Syria  to  Lydia,  and  Ionia  ; 
Whilft 

Jnt,  Antony,  thou  would'ft  fay, ^ 

Mess.  O,  my  lord  !— ^ — 

Afit,  Speak  to   me   home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  flie*s  callM  in  Rome  : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrafe,  and  taunt  my  faults, 
With  fuch  full  licence  as  both  truth,  and  malice. 
Have  power   to  utter. 
From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?  Speak  there* 

Mess.  The  man  from   Sicyon. — Is  there  fuch  a 
one  ? 

Attend,  He  ftays  upon  your  will.       {Locking  out,) 

Ant,  Let  him  appear: — And  fare  thee  well  awhile, 

[To  Messenger.) 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleafure.  [£xit» 

Ant,  Thefe  ftrong  ^Eyptian  fetters  I  muft  break. 
Or  lofe  myfelf  in  dotage. 

^  Enter  a  Second  Messenger, 

What  are  you  ? 

•  Mess.  Fulvia,  thy  wife,  is  dead. 
Ant.  Where  ditd  (he? 
Mess,  In  Sicyon  :  . 
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Her  length  of  ficknefs,  with  what  elfe,  more  ferious, 
Importcth  thee  to  know,  this  tells.  (Gives  a  letter.) 

Ant,  Forbear  me. [^Exit  Messenger, 

There's  a  great  fpirit  gone  I     Thus  did  I  defire  it ; 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wifh  it  ours  again  :  She's  good,  being  loft : 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  forc'd  her  on, 
I  muft  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thoufand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idlenefs  doth  hatch.     How  now  !  Enobarbus  ! 

Enter  Enobarbus.  t 

-  Eno.  Whal's  your  pleafure,  Sir  ? 
^  *  Ant.  Iraufthfnce;  hence  with  hafte. 

Em.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  If  they 
fuffer  our  departure,    death's  the  word. 

Ant.   (  muft  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occafion,  let  women  die. 
It  were  pity  to  caft  them  away  for  nothing.  Cleo- 
patra, catching  but  the  leaft  noife  of  this,  dies  in- 
ftantly.  I  have  feen  her  die  twenty  times,  upon  a 
far  poorer  occafion. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning,  paft  man's  thought.    Fulvia 
is  dead.  -^-t:^*^^^^ -,-.'>' "? 

Eno.  Fulvia  !  • 

Ant,  Dead.  ' 

Eno,  Why,  Sir,  give  the  gods   a  thankful  facri- 
fice.     If  there  were   no  mere   women   but  Fulvia, 
then  were  the  cafe  to  be  lamented  : — the  tears  live 
in  an  onion  that  fhould  water  this  forrdw. "  -— " 
^"Avt.   No  more  light  anfwers.      Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpofe  :  I  (hall- break 
The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
Say,   our  pleafure. 

To  fuch  whole  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  removal  hence. 

Eno,  1  Oiall  do't.  [Exeunt, 

*  B 
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SCENE— ^  Room  in  CtJi9jp4T*Af8i  JMue..    . 

Cleopatra,  Charmiom,  Iras,  and  A  lex  as, 

discavcr'd. 

Cle.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  fee  hint  fince. 

Cle.  [To  Alexas.)     See  where   he   is,  who*s  witk 

him,  what  he   does. 

I  did  not  fend  you.     If  you  find  him  fad. 
Say,    I  am  dancing;  if  in  mirth,   report 
That  I  am  fudden  fick.     Quickj.aod. return. 

,V\     r^jfi^  Alexas. 
Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you   did  love   him 
dearly,  ^^^^    .  ._  , 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce      ,     ^ ,. 
Jhe  like  from  him.  JnrU    'j\vi 

■'  Cle.  What  (hould  I  do  I  c!o  not  ?     '  '      "  '     ■ 
Char,  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  crofs  him  in 

nothing. 
Cle,  Thou  teachelt  like  a  fooJirT-^^ie.Wjajf.^p  lofe 

Cbar,  Tempt  him  not  fo  too  far,^.jt>  V 

Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony.  . 

^^^^Cie.  I  am  fick,  and  fullen.      {lo  Charmion  aside.) 

Ant.  I  am  forry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpofe. 

Cle,  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmion,  I  ihall  fall ; 
}.t  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  fides  of  nature 
Will  not  fuftain  it.  ,•         ,u/ j     •  i 

yint.  Now,  my  deareft  queen,    .,■    .;,  .   .;;  '   ,' 

Cle,  Pray  you,  ftand  farther  from  me. 
.  Ant,  What's  the  matter  ? 
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CU,  1  l?now,  by  that  fame  eye,  there's  fome  good' 
news;  .  >.* 

What  fays  the  marry 'd  woman  ?  You  may  go:  "K 
"Would  (he  had  never  giv'n  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  fay,  'tis  /  that  k^ep  you  here, 
I  have  no  pow?r  upon  you  j  her's  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  beft  know, -  » .;  i 

Cle.  O,  never  was  there  queen  '"'.rA. 

So  mightily  betray'd  !  Yet,  at  the  firft, 
I  faw  the  treafon  planted.  r 

Jnt,  Cleopatra, 

Cle.  Why  fhould  I  think  you  can   be  mine,   and 
true. 
Though  you,  in  fwearing,  (hake  the  throned  gods, 
Who  have  been   falfe  to  Fulvia?  Riotous  madneis. 
To  be  entangl'd  with  thole  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themfelves  in  fwearing  ! 

Ant    Moft  fweet  queen  ! 

Cle.  Nay,  pray  you,     feek  no  colour  for  your 
going; 
But,  bid  farewel,  and  go;  when  you  fu*d  flaying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words.     No  going  then; 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes; 
Blifs  in  our  brows,  and  none  our  parts  fo  poor. 
But  wa!>  a  race  of  Heaven. 

Ant,   Hear  me,  queen  ; 
The  ftrong  neceliuy  of  time  commands 
Our  fervices  awhile;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  ufe  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil   {words ;  my  more  particular,. 
And  that  which  moft- with  you  Qiould  fafemy  goingj 
Is  Fulvia's  death.      ^^^'f^H^ 

Cle.  Her  death ! — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen, 

Cle.  O,  moft  falfe  love  1 
Where  be  the  faered  vials  thou  (hculd'ft  fill 
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With  frrrowful  water  ?  Now  I  fee,  I  fee, 

In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  Qiall  be  receiv'd. 

Mt    Quar.e!  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purpofes  I  bear  ;  which  are,  or  ceafe. 
As  you  Qiall  give  advice.     Now,  by  the  fire 
1  hat  quickens  Nilus'  sUme,    I  go  out  hence 
Thy  foldier,  fervant  j  making  peace,  or  war, 
As  thou  affeft'ft. 

Ck,  Cut  my  lace,  Charmion;  come; 
But  let  it  be  ;  I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
So  Antony  loves. 

Jnf.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 
And  givt"  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  (lands 
An  honourable  trial.  '■'i[ 

Cle.  So  was  Fulvia  told  : 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  afide,  and  weep  for  her, 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  fay,  the  tears 
Belong  to  -^gypt.     Good  now,  play  one  fcene 
Of  excellent  diffembling:  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfeft  honour. 

Jnt.  You'll  heat  my  blood ;  no  more. 

Cle.  You  can  do  better  yet;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  fword, 

Cle,  And  target, — ftill  he  mends; 
But  this  is  not  the  heft.     Look,  pr'ythce,  Charmion, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady, 

Cle.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  muft  part ;  but  that's  not  it  ; 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well.     Something  it  is,  I  would, — 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  ail  forgotten.  < 

Ant.  But  that  your  majefty         t:\ 
Holds  idlenefs  your  fubjed,   I  fliould  take  you 
For  idlenefs  itfelf. 
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Cle.  Your  honour  calls  you  hence:        -^"^  "^^^^ "  ■; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpityM  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  On  your  fword.     --- 
Sit  laureird  vidory  ;  and  fmooth  fuccefs  '■^*'  '^^'^ 

Be  ftrew'd  before  your  feet ! 

/4nt.  Let  us  go: — Come  on; 
Our  feparation  i'o  abides,  and  fiies, 
That  thou,  refiding  here,  go'ft  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee, 

[Exeuni  severally, 

SCENE — Rome..     A  Room  in  C-ssar's  Palace. 


5»:jr. 


Enter  OctaviusC^sar,  Lepidus,  and  their  Trains. 

Cas,  You    may   fee,  Lepidus,   and   henceforth 
kno.v, 
Jt  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor.    From   Alexandria 
This  is  the:  news;     He  fiflies,  drinks,  and  wafles 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel  ;  is  not  more  man-hkc;; 
Than  Cleopatra ;   nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he  ;  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchaf 'd   to   think  he   had  partners.     You  Ihall 

find  there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abftrad  of  all  faults, 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  i  mult  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodnefs; 
His  faults,  in  him,  fecm  as  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchafed  ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  choofes. 

Cas.  You  are  loo  indulgent.     Grant  it  not  amifs 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  fit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipling  with  a  flave ; 
To  reel  the  flreets  at  noon ;  fay  this  becomes  him ; 
(As  his  compofure  muft  be  rare,  indeed. 
Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemifti ;)  Yet  is  Antony 
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No  way  excufed  ;  for  to  confound  fuch  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  fport,  and  fpeaks  as  loud 
As  our  ftate,  with  his  own,- — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  ripening  into  l^nowledge,       .■ 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  prefsnt  pleasure, 
And  lo  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger.' 

hep.  Here's  more  news. 

Men,  Pompey  is  ftrong  at  fca  ; 
And,  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  ihofe 
1  hat  only  have  fear'd  Cae(ar  :    to  the  porls 
The  difcontents  repair,  and  men's  opinions 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mess.  Cscfar,  I  bring  thee  word, 
Menacrates  arid-Menas,  famous  pirates^^  ,  ^^ 
Make  the  fea  ferve  them:  ,.      ' 

Kg  velTel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  foon 
Taken  as  feen;  for  Pompey's  name  ftrikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resiiled. 

Cues,  Antony, 
Leave  thy  lafcivious  waffels  :   when  thou  once 
From  Mutina  wert  beaten,    at  thy  heel 
Did  Famine  toilow  ;  whom  thou  fought'ft  againll:. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  favages  could  luH'er ;  nor  difdain'd 
The  roughed  berry  on  the  rudeft  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  ftag,  when  fnow  the  pafture  fiiects. 
The  bark  of  trees  thou  browi'ed'ft — and  ail  this 
Was  borne  fo  like  a  foldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  ot  him. 

Cas.   Let  his  iliames  quickly 
Dnve^him  to  Rome,     lime  is  it  that  we  twain 
Did  lliew  ourfeives  i'the  field  j  and,  ib  that  end. 
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Aflemble  we  immediate  council :  Pompey 
Thriv^^s  in  our  idlenefs.  c»'ri 

Lep,  To-morrow,  Cacfar,  i>  g^d*^ 

I  fliall  be  furniQi'd  to  inform  you  rightly,  '» 

Both  what  by  Tea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  front  this  prefeot  time. 

Cas,  Till  which  encounter 
It  is  my  bufinefs  too.     Farewel.  * 

Lep.  Farewel,  my  Lord.     What  you  fhall  know, 
meantime,  • 

Of  ftirs  abroad,  1  ftiall  bqfeach  you,  Sir,. 
To  let  me  be  partaker.  /  iiirij  .tUirf  o)  b'rf^^an  icflT 

Cas.  Doiibi  not,  Sir;  !    .  "  ^  ' 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  '  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE.— A iexandria,—' A  Room  in  the  Pa/ace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  supporting  herself  on  Ira»s4> 
and  CharmioxwH  Ibw  -.O  ,^\'J': 

Cle.  Charmionr^^K  .^lomn^iij  hQ02  ^ui  ^Jo^  . 

Char.  Madam.  :  nirj 

Cle.  That  I  might  ileep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away  !  ^ 

Char.  You  think  of  hiai 
Too  much.  '  -n^^r^lfd  :  ■    ; .^l/iJiw  ,-<:iCiS\  nl 

Cle,  O,  Charmion  !  H^'-'^*'  vlni^.uri  ,0 

Where  think'ft  thou  he  is  now  ^''^^  ''■^'  oD.!iiv>w  -^d  1 
Or  does  he  walk,  or  is  he  on  his  horfe  ?'*  ^'  ^^^'*^  "^ 
O,  happy  horfe,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  ^    . , 
Do  bravely,   horfe!     for  Wotlt  thpu  whom   dibu 
mov'ft  ?        .  .  '('-^  ^^'^*  niO'i .' oir.*/    ,.,..  \ 

The  demi- Atlas  of  the  earth,  the  afnl,    ''^-  '  ''"'/^  'i 
And  burgonet  of  man. — He's  fpeaking  n^w,*   ■"  '"^ 
Or  murmiirmg,—'  Where's  my  ferpent  of  old  Nile?* 
T-'^  ■"-","  .  Enter  Alex  as.  -..'■'--- 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  iEgypf,  hail ! 

Cle.  What  tidings  of  my  brave  Mark  Antony? 
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j4kx    Laft  thing  hfc  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kifs'd,  the  Jaft  of  many  double  kiffes, 
This  orient  pearl ; — his  fpeech  fticks  in  my  heart. 

Cle.  Mine  ear  muft  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.   Good  friend ,  quoth  hi. 
Say— the  firm  Roman  to  great  -^gypt  fends 
This — \jgivin^  a  pearl."] 
To  mend  the  petty  prefent,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  thnme  with  kingdoms:  All  the  Eaft, 
Say  thou,  fhall  call  her  miftrefs. — So  he  nodded. 
And  foberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  deed. 
That  neigh'd  fo  high,  that  what  I  would  have  fpoken 
Was  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cle.  What,  was  he  fad ,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year,  between  the 
extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  ;  he  was  nor  fad,  nor  merry. 

Cle.  O,  well  direfted  difpofition  !  note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmion,  'tis  the  man ;    but  note 

him: 
He  was  not  fad,  for  he  would  (bine  on  thofe 
That  make  their  looks  by  his ;  he  was  not  merry. 
Which  feeem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  ^gypt,  with  his  joy  ;  but  between  both. 
O,  heavenly  mingle  !  Be'ft  thou  fad,  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes, 
So  docs  it  no  man  elle.     Met'ft  thou  my  polls  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  Madam.,  twenty  feveral  mefl'engers. 
Why  do  you  fend  fo  thick  ? 

Cle.  Who's  born  that  day 
When  I  forget  to  fend  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar.     Ink  and  paper,  Charmion  ; — 
He  fhall  have  every  day  a  feveral  greeting, 
Or  rU  unpeople  ^'gypt.  [^Excunt. 
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A  C  T     II. 

SCENE. — A  Room  in  Lepidus'  Houst,  at  Rom^tl 

• » 
Enter  LEPiDus,  and  ENOBARsys. 

Lep.,  GOOD  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  fh^U  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  Captain 
To  foft,  and  gentle  fpeech.  ,^  ^^^. 

Eno.  I  fhali  entreat  him  ;  *v 

To  anfwev  like  himfelf ;  if  Caefar  move  him,  ^y 

Let  Antony  look  over  Csefar's  head, 
And  fpeak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  (have't  to-day, 

l^p.  'Tis  not  a  time  , 

For  private  Itomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time  .r. 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in't. 

Lep.  But  fmall  to  greater  matters  muft  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  fmail  come  tiift. 

J^p.  Your  fpeech  is  paliion  : 
But,  *pray  you,  ftir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes  ^/ 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Canidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder  Caefar. 

Enter  CM^hKt   Agrippa,  tfwi  M3ecen'as.  ,/ 
y^?ift  if  we  cpmpore  well  here,  to  Parthia:    n\^xh'. 

Hark  you.  Can  dius  !       \^^peakin§  aside  to  Canidiusw 
Cce^.  I  do  !  o:  know,  Nlaecenas^  alk  Agnppa, 

Welcome  to  Ronle. 

.^Tj^ty  Thank  you. 
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C^s.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  Sir ! 

Cas,  Nay,  then- 


Lep.  Noble  friends. 
That  which  conven'd  us,  was  motl  great;  and  let  not 
A  leaner  aftion  rend  us.     What's  amifs, 
May  it  be  gently  heard  :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murther  in  healing  wounds  :  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earneftly  befeech) 
Touch  you  the  foureft  points  with  fweeteft  terms, 
Nor  curftnefs  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  fpoken  well :  ■■ 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight,  *  ^^  ^ 

I  fhould  do  thus. - 

[They  sit — Lepidus  in  the  middle — Antony,  Eno- 

BARBUS,   and   Can idi us    on    one   side — CiESAR, 

MAECENAS,  and  Agrippa  on  the  other.'\ 
[To  Catsar.)  1  learn  you  take  things  ill,  which  are 

not  fo ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C^es.  1  muft  be  laugh'd  at. 
If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  fay  myfelf  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'the  world  5  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  (l^ould 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when,  to  found  your 

name. 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant,  My  being  in  iEgypt,  Caefar, 
What  was't  to  you  ? 

Ccts.  No  more  than  my  refiding  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  vEgypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  pradife  on  my  ftate,  your  being  in  Jtgypt 
Might  be  my  queflion. 

Ant.  Hew  intend  you,  pra£lis*d  ? 

Cas.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befall :  Your  wife,  and  brother. 
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Made  wars  upon  me  j  and  rheir  conteftation 

Was  theme  for  >ou ;  You  were  the  word  of  war.  \ 

Ant,  You  do  miftake  your  bufinefs  :  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  this  aft ; — of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  fatisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
(As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with),  f 
It  muft  not  be  with  this.  ''\ 

Cas.  You  praife  yourfelf,      .o»j  n j. 
By  laying  defeds  of  judgment  tOilBe'iybut  i 

You  patchM  up  your  excufes.  .houttj.  [ 

j^nt.  Not  fo,  not  fo :.      tit   .o^q  "ij+inj    ;o»  usdZ 
I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I'm  certakt  on^« 
Very  neceffity  of  this  thought,  that  I,-  -i.!.)  :=ivijr{  oT 
Your  partner  in  the  caufe  'gainft  which  he  fought, T 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  thofe  wars,        ^- 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife,* 
I  would  you  had  her  fpirit  in  fuch  another  s 
The  third  o'the  world  is  yours;  which,  with  a  fnaffle, 
you  may  pace  eafy,  but  not  fuch  a  wife. 

Cas,  I  wrote  to  you. 
When,  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters;  and,  with  taunts,  .** 

Did  gibe  my  miffive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 
He  fell  upon  me,  'ere  admii^ted  ;  then 
Three  kings  1  had  newly  feafted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  1  was  i'the  morning ;  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myfelf ;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  afk  d  him  pardon  :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  llrife  ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  quellion  wipe  him. 

Cas.  You  have  broken 
The  article  ot  your  oath;  which  you  (hall  neve? 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,  Csefar. 

Ant,  No, 
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Lepldus,  let  him  fpeik :      -  '    ' ' 

The  honour  is  facred  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Suppofing  that  I  lack'd  it ;  but,  on,  Caefar  j— *^ 
The  article  of  my  oath, 

C^s.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  requir'd 
them'fi  ii-aoy  li-.    f  -ac-?  ^ftaililbib  yroisH 
The  which  you  both  reftjs'd.  -  tl\) 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather;  n\  tl 

And  then,  when  poifon'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  1  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you  ;  but  mine  honefty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatnels:     .Truth  is, — 

Fulvia,  rj  ;:  ;    ; 

To  have  me  oUt  of  vEgypt,  made  wars  here ;    T>^f 
For  which  myfelf,  the  ignorant  motive,  do  { 

So  far  afk  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour  ^ 

To  ftoop  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Lep.  'Tis  nobiy  fpoken,  )u.  i  ;v  vr.ow  \ 

G^s.  I  do  not  much  miflike  the  matter;  btitsdT 
The  manner  of  his  fpeech  ;  for't  cannot  be,       i»oT 
We  {hall  remain  in  friendihip,  our  conditions      > 
So  differing  in  their  ads.     Yet,  if  I  knew  -    "^ 

W'  hat  hoop  (hould  bold  us  {launch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'the  world  I  would  purfue  it.  '^H^'-rir-Y  i'  'jx^'^'li■^  t 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Cacfar, •         --'f    I,-** 

Ciss,  Speak,  Agrippa.  -  •  '   .      i 

Agr.  Thou  hail  a  lifter  by  the  mother's  fide,  u^  f 
Admir'd  Oftavia  ;  great  Mark  Antony  '    • 

Is  now  a  widower.  < 

,   C^'j?.  Say  not  fo,  Agrippa. 
ff  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
W  re  vvell  deferv'd  of  rafhnefs. 

Ant,  \  am  not  mairy'd,  Caefar:  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  (peak. 

Agr,  To  hold  yoa  in  perpetual  amity, 
With  an  unflipping  knoi,  take  Antony 
Odavia  tohis  wife  J  whole  beauty  claims 
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No  worfe  a  hulband  than  the  befl;  of  men  :        ,*^ 
Whofe  virtue,  and  whofe  general  gracej,  ipeak  • 
That  which  none  elfe  canlitter.     By  this  JT^*rriagc, 
Her  love  to  both  ; 

Would  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  toipoth,    .;    \i 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  fpoke  ;  j,^ 
For  *tis  a  itudied,  not  a  prefent  thojjgli^,  3-,./  ^^^Y  • 
By  duty  ruminated.  ^,/  .Isnfjjjd  "^ixiT 

Ant,  Will  Caefar  fpeak  ?  ,   ; 

Cas,  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  tppghf^J^ 
With  what  is  fpoke  already.  ,  -i^rbidV/" 

/^nt.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa,  [  .^jtV 

If  I  would  fay,  Agrippa,  be  it  fo,  1^  '  ->' 

To  make  this  good  ? 

C^s.  The  power  of  Caefar,  and       ;  gV^n^^iii  3oyi 
His  power  unto  06tavia. 

Jnt.  May  1  never 
To  this  good  purpofe,  that  fo  fairly  (hew», 
Dream  of  impediment,  £rA«y  ra«. 

Xet  me  have  thy  hand  : 

Further  th4s  a<5l  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour^'^J  • 
The  hearts  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves,       u  tO 
And  fway  our  great  d€fignR4*'-— « "^^'^'^  3ih.<)J  11  ^Y/ 

C^s.  A  fiiter  I  bequeath  you,  w^drh  no  brother" 
Did  ever  love  fo  dearly  :   L-net  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts  ;  and  nevet 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  1 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  fwojrd  'gainft 
Pompey  ;  •./.  >i'  -  ■  "  ■ 

For  he  hath  laid  ftrange  courtefies,  and  gfeat. 
Of  late  upon  me  :   1  muft  thank  him  only. 
Left  my  remembrance  fuffer  ill  report  j  ^ 

At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us: 
Of  us  muft  Pompey  prefently  be  fought, 
Or  elfe  he  feeks  out  us. 

Ant,  Where  lies  he  ? 
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C^s.  About  the  Mount  Mifenum, 

Ant.  What's  his  ftrength 
By  land  ? 

Cas,  Great,  and  encrealing  j  but,  by  Tea, 
He  is  an  abfolute  mafter. 

Ant,  So  is  the  fame.  "^*      ^^ 

Yet,  *ere  we  put  ourfelvcs  in  arms,  difpatch  we 
The  bufinefs  we  have  talk'd  of. 

C^es.  With  moll  gladnefs ; 
And  do  invite  you  to  my  fitter's  view. 
Whither  ftraight  I'll  lead  you. 

^nt.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 
Not  lack  your  company. 

Lcp.  Noble  Antony, 
Not  ficknefs  (liall  detain  me.  [ExeunL 

SCKN'E.—r Alexandria — -A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Entir  Cleopatra,  Ch ar Midif,^  Tr AX  afii  A lexas. 

Ck    Give  me  fome  mufick ;  mufick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. — No,  let  it  be. 
We'll  to  the  river  j — there  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fifties  :  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  everyone  an  Antony, 
And  fay,  "  Ah  !  Ha  !  you're  caught.'*    jjo  nw^    , 

Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling;  when  j'our  diver- 
Did  hang  a  fali-filh  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

CU.  That  time  ! — O  times ! — 
I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience;  and,  that  night/; 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  ;  and,  next  morn. 

Ere  the  ninth  hour,  1  laugh'd  him  to  his   bed; 

Then  put  piy  ties  and  iiianiles  on  him,  whilft 

1  wore  his  fword  Phillippan. — O  !  from  Italy  j . 
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Enter  a  Messenger » 

Mess.  Madam,  Madam, —  ^^ 

Cle,  Antony's  dead  ? — If  thou  fay  fo. 
Villain,  thou  kiU'ft  thy  miftrefs: — but  well,  and  free, 
If  thou  fo  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here, 
My  blueft  veins  to  kifs ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembrd,  klffing. 

Mess,  Firft,  Madam,  he  is  well. 

Cle,  Why,    there*s   more    gold.       But,    firrab, 
mark;weufe  r^ijisr,  uoffj  il 

To  fay,  the  dead  are  well  j  if  he  be  dead, 
(And  1  perceive  no  goodnefs  in  thy  face) 
Thou  (hould'ft  crme  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  fnakes. 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess,  Wirt  pleafe  you  hear  me. 

jQe,  I  have   a   mind  to  fpurn    thee,    'ere   thou 
fpeak'ft : 
Yet,  if  thou  fay,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Caefar,  or  not  captive  to  him,         ^i 
Til  fet  thee  in  a  Ihower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Meis,  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cle,  Wellfaid.  .  ^.^^c, 

McLs,  And  friends  with  Caefar. 

Cle,  Thou  art  an  honed  man. 

Mess,  Csefar  and  he,  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cle.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet.    Madam, 

Cle.  I  do  not  like,  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence.     'Fr'ythee,  pr'ythee  friedn,  '" 
Pour  out  thy  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good   and  bad   together :  He's  friends  with 

Casfar ; 
In  ftate  of  health,  thou  fay'ft;  and,  thou  fay'ft,  free. 

Mess.  Free,  Madam  ?  No  ;  Imade  no  fuch  report : 
He's married  to  Octavia. 

Cle,  The  moft  infeftious  peftilenge  upon  thee  ! 
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Meis.  Gracious  Madam, 
Ij  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cle    Say,   'tis  not  fo,  a  prcvince  1  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud  : 
And  1  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  befide. 
Thy  moclefty  can  beg. — 

M^ss.  I  have  done  my  duty* 

Cle.   Is  he  married? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worfe  than  riow  I  do. 
If  thou  again  fay,  yes. 

Mess,  Too  fure  he  is ;  and,  *ere  I  quitted  Rome, 
He  and  Oftavia  had  embark*d  for  Athens. 

7vui  J  [Exit  Meflenger. 

Char^  Good,  your  Hlghnefs,  patience. 

Cle-  Lead  me  hence, 
I  faint :  O,  Iras,  Charmion  ! — *Tis  no  matter  ^ 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexasj  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  O^avia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination  j  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair :  bring  me  word  quickly; 

[Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  !  Pity  me,  Charmion, 
But  do  not  fpeak  to  me.      Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt, 

SC^^^j— 'Athens,     A  Room  in  Antony's  House, 

Enfer  Antony,  and''  Octavia* 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  06lavia,  not  only  that, 
That  were  excufable  ;  that,  and  thoufands  more 
Of  fembiable  import ; — but  fince  we  married, 
And  have  dwelt  here,  in  Athens,  he  hath  waged 
New  wars  'gainft  Pompey,  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  public  ear; 

Spoke  fcantiiy  of  me;  when,  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold,  and  fickly, 
He  vented  them  ;  moll  narrow  meafure  lent  me : 
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When  the  beft  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

0<3.  O,  my  good  Lord, 
Believe  not  ail ;  or,  if  you  muft  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappv  lady, 
If  this  divifion  chance,    ne'er  ftood  between. 
Praying    for     both    parts: — Hufband    win,    win 

brother. 
Prays,  and  deftroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway  'j 

'Iwixt  thefe  extremes  at  all.  ^ 

Ant.  Gentle  Odavia,  T^^"/ 

Let  your  beft  love  draw  to  that  point  which  feeks, 
Beft  to  preferve  it :  if  I  lofe  mine  honour,  X' 

1  lole  myfelf :  better  1  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  fo  branchlefs.     But,  as  you  reqaefted, 
Yourfelf  ftiall  go  between  us.     Meantime,  Lady, 
ril  raife  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  ftain  your  brother ;  fpeed  you  then  to  Rome, — 
So  your  defires  are  yours. 

0£i,  Thanks  to  fny  Lord^  •  i 
The  Jove  of  power  make  me  moft  weak,  moft  weak. 
Your  reconciler  !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  ftiould  cleave,   and  that  flain  men 
Should  folder  up  the  rift.  .  , ',  \ 

,^^Ant.  Well,  well,  the  ftiip  awat^jQ^  in  the  har- 
bour: r     ■^.        ' 
Choofe  your  own  company^  and  command  what  coft 
Your  heart  has  mind  to, 

0^.  Oh,  my  Lord — farewel !  , 

Ant.  The  April's  in  thy  eyes  ; 
Thy  tongue  will  not  obey  thy  heart,  nor  will 
Thy  heart   inform   thy    tongue :  the    fwan's   down 

feather  \{\ 

Thus  ftands  upon  the  fwell,  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. — Come  on,Qdavia; 
I'll  lead  thee  to  the  Chore.  \£xeuHL 
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SCENE — Alexandria,     A  Room  in   Cleopatria's 

Palace, 

Cleopatra,  and  Iras,  discovered,     Cleopatra'^«i- 
s/v^/y  recltned  on  a  Couch, 

Cle.  Athens  may  well  be  proud  I  it  circles,  now> 
Within  its  walls,  Bellona's  paragon  ; 
The  man  of  men  ; — ay  me !  the  married  man. 
Would  that   Mark  Antony  could  fee  me  thus! 
Sure  he  would  figh,  for  he  is  noble  natur'd, 
And  bears  a  tender  heart.     I  know  him  well — 
j/Ah,  no,  I  know  him  not ;  I  knew  him  once, 
But,  now,  'tis  paft.  ^ 

Iras.  Let  it  be  paft  with  you — 
Forget  him,  Madam. 

Cle.  Never,  never,  Iras. 
Faithlefs,  ungrateful,  cruel  thoqgh  he  be, 
I  ftill  muft  love  him. 

£ttter  Char  Ml  ON. 

Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 

Char,  The  man,  whom  you  difpatch'd  in  truft,  to 
Athens, 
Newly  return'd,  now  waits  upon  your  will. 

Cle,  [Staning  up.)     Will  Antony  be  kind? — or, 
quite  forfake  me  ? 
Is*t  life  or  death  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwcr. 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  died  or  lived. 
Char,  Madam,  the  Meflenger. 

!      '  .    '     •   Enter  Messenger. 

Cle^  Say, — had*ft  thou  audience 
Of  great  Maik  Antony? 

Mfss.  I  found  him.  Madam, 
|En  ompaf&'d  by  a  throng  that  (houtcd  round  him  :— 
Jwhc'   he  behsld  me  ftruggling  through  the  crowd, 
^(He  bluih'd,  and  bade  make  way. 
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Cle.  There's  comfort  yet ! 
Proceed.  ( Apart  from  the  Meffenger. 

Mess,  I  told  my  meflage, 
Juft  as  you  gave  it,  broken  and  difhearted  ; 

Told  him,  you  only  begg'd  a  laft  farewel ; 

Prefented  next  your  letter  ;  which  he  read, 
Then  fetch'd  an  inward  groan,  and  only  (igh'd, 
As  if  his  heart  was  breaking.     Thus  we  parted. 

Cle,  (Apart  J     That  inward  groan  gives  hopes  he 
may  be  here. 
If  but  to  fay,  farewel.     Saw*ft  thou  Odavia  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I  did ;  for,  as  I  reach'd  the  land, 
I  view'd  her  (landing  at  her  veflel's  prow. 
To  fail  for  Italy  :  our  barks  approach'd 
Almoft  to  contaft. 

Cle.  Italy  !  why  thither  ? 

Mess.  To  reconcile,  at  Rome,  (fo  rumour  fpake) 
Divifions  vhich,  of  late,  forebode  a  war 
Between  her  Lord  and  Cjefar. 

Cle.  Bleft  forebodings  ! 
Long  may  divilions  laft,  that  can  divide 
That  mate,  ill -mated,  from  Mark  Antony,  {apart,) 
Is  (he  as  tall  as  I  r 

Mess.  She  is  not,  Madam. 

Cle.  Dwarfi(h  !  he  ne*er  will  like  her  long. 

Char,  O,  Ifis  ! 
Like  her  ?  it  is  impoITible. 

Cle.  1  think  fo. 
What  majefty  is  in  her  air  ?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'd'ft  on  majefty. 

Mess,  She  ftoops. 
She  fhews  a  body,  rather  than  a  life  : 
A  ftatue,  than  a  breather. 

Cle.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess^  Or  I  have  no  obfervance. 

Cle.  There's  nothing  in  her  yet : 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 
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Char.  Excellent. 

Cle.  Bear'ft  thou 'her  face  in  mind  ?  Is't  long,  or 

round  ? 
Mess.  Round,  even  to  faultinefs, 
Cle.  For  the  moft  part  too. 
They  are   foolifh    that  are  fo.     Her  hair,  what  co- 
lour ? 
Mess,  Brown,  Madam;  and.h^rfprehead^is aslow 
As  (he  would  wiftk,  '*4ivv>j».iij;i  i      \  yu-  't  ■   .■j^j      , 

Cle,  There  is  gold  for  thee.  ''    J-^JfiV  Meflenger. 
Char.  A  proper  man. 
>^  Cie.  Indeed,  he, is  fo;  why,  methinks,  by  hiai,' 
This  creatuye's  no  fuch  thing.  ^ 

Char.  O,   nothin-g.  Madam. 
Ck,.  The  man  hath  feen  feme  majeRy,  and  (hould 

know. 
Char.  Hath  he  feen  majefty  ?  Ifis  elfe  defend, 
And  ferving  you  fo  long!    '.'  •  •' 

Ch,  I  have  one  thing  rtiore  to  alk  him  yet,  good 
Charmion: 
But,  'tis  no  matter;  thou  fhalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write  :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  xtarrant  you.  Madam.         [Grand Jlourhb, 
[Shouting, without,']  Antony!  Antony! 

Enter  Antony,  and  Enobarbus. 

Cle,  Oh,  this  I  pi'ophecied  ! 

{Rmhes  forward  to  meet  Antony.) 
My  love !  my  Lord  ! 
So  quick  to  follow  thus  my  meflenger ! — 

AtiU  Well,  Madam,  we  are  met.    {coldly.) 

A    Cle.  Is  this  a  meeting  ? 
hen,  meet  we  but  to  part  ? 
Ant,  We  muft ; — for  ever. 
Cle,  Who  lays  we  muft? 
4nt.  Our  own  hard  fates. 
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Cle.'V^t  make  thofe  fates  ourfelves. 
Jnt.  Yes,  we  have  made  'em  ;  we  have  lov*d  eaek 
•^V       other  ,  .     ''"^ 

Into  our  mutual  ruin.  ' 

CU.  The  gods    have  feen  my  joys  vith  enviou* 
eyes;  .- 

I  have  no  friends  in  Heav'n,  and  all  the  world 
Js  arm*d  againft  my  love  :  Ev*n  you  yourfelf 
Join  with  the  reft ;  you,  you  are  arm'd  againft  me. 
Ant,  1  will  be  juftify'd  in  all  I  do,  '      ^ 

To  late  pofterity ;  and  therefore  hear  me.         9f)T 
If  I  mix  a  lie 

With  any  truth,  reproach  me  freely  with  it;         A. 
Elfe  favour  me  with  filence, 
Cle.  You  command  me, 
And  I  am  dumb. 

Eno,  1  like  this  well.     He  (hows  authority. 
Jnt.  That  I  derive  my  ruin 
From  you  alone, —  -        <  ', 

Cle,  O,  Heav'ns !  I  ruin  you !  ;'*.  tl  '  ;  ; 

Ant.  You  promised  me  your  filence,  and  you 
break  it. 
Ere  I  have  fcarce  begun,'  '>''''•'  '  I  h   ju'l 

Cle.  Well,  I  obey  you. 

Ant.  When  I  beheld  you  firft,  it  was  in  ^gypt, 
Ere  Ca^far  law  your  eyes  :  You  gave  me  love. 
And  were  too  young  to  know  it ;  that  I  fettled 
Your  father  on  his  throne,  was  for  your  fake  ; 
I  left  th*  acknowledgement  for  time  to  ripen  ; 
Cacfar  ftept  in,  and  with  a  greedy  hand 
Pluck'd  the  green  fruit,  ere  the  firft  blufh  of  red, 
.Yet  cleaving  to  the  bough.     He  was  my  Lord,    ' 
And  was,  befide,  too  great  for  me  to  rival. 
When,  after,  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Rome,  1  pardon'd  you, 
Cle.  I  clear'd  myfelf. 
Ant»  Again  you  break  your  promife.. 
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I  lovM  you  fill   and  t-  ok  your  weak  cxcufesj 
Took  you  into  my  hofijm,  ftain'd  by  Caefar, 
And  not  h^lf  mine.     I  went  to  ^^vpt  with  you. 
And  hid  me  from  the  bus'nefs  of  tiie  world; 
Shut  out  enquiring  nations  from  my  fight, 
To  give  whoir  years  lo  you. 

Em.  'Tis  all  too  true. 

Anf.  Fulvia,  my  wife,  grew  jealous, 
As  fhe,  indeed,  had  reafon;  rais'd  a  war 
To  call  me  back. — While  in  your  arms  I  lay. 
The  world  fell  mould'ring  from  my  hands   each 

hour, 
And  left  me  fcarce  a  grafp. 

Cle    Yet  may  I  fpeak  ? 

Jnt.  If  I  have  urg'd  afalfehood,  yes ;  elfe  not. — 
Your  filence  fays,  I  have  not.     Fulvia  died  ; 
(Pardon,  ye  gods  !  with  my  unkindnefsdied,) 
To  fet  the  world  at  peace,  I  took  Oftavia, 
This  Cacfar's  fifter;  in  her  pride  of  youth. 
And  flow'r  of  beauty,  did  I  wed  that  lady ; 
"Whom,  blufliing,  I  muft  praife,  for  I  have  left  her. 
You  call'd;  my  love  has  now  obey'd  the  fummons, 
But,  if  I  flay,  'twill  raife  the  Roman  arms. 
If  you  have  ought  to  anfwer. 
Now  fpeak — you  have  free  leave. 

Eno.  Now  lay  a  ligh  i*  th*  way,  to  flop  his  paflagc; 
Prepare  a  tear,  and  bid  it  for  his  legions ; 
*Tis  like  they  (hall  be  fold. 

Cle*  How  (hall  I  plead  my  caufe,  when  you,   my 
judge, 
Already  have  condemnM  me  ?  You  are  pleafed 
To  ruin  me,  and  therefore  I'll  be  guilty. 
Here  then  1  end.     Though  I  deferve  this  ufage. 
Was  it  like  you  to  give  it  ? 

Antr  O,  you  wrong  me, 
To  think  I  fought  this  parting,  or  defir'd 
T*  accufc  you  more  than  what  will  clear  my f elf. 
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And  juftify  this  breach.     We're  both  unhappf^^O 
If  nothing  elfe,  yet  our  ill  fortune  parts  us.       J  th 

Speak,  would  you  have  me  perifli   by  my  day  ? 
Cl£»  If,  as  a  friends  you  afk  my  judgment,  goj 

If,  as  a  lover,  ftay.     If  you  muft  perilh, 

*Tis  a  hard  word,  but  ftay. 

Now,  judge  my  love  by  this. 

Could  I  have  borne  (Giving  Antony  a  wridng.) 

A  Irfe,  or  death,  a  happinefs,  or  woe, 

From  your's  divided,  this  had  giv'n  me  means. 

-    Jnt,  By  Hercules,  the  writing  of  06lavius  I 

I  know  it  well. 

See,  Enobarbus  !  here  he  offers  ^gypt,  - 

And  joins  all  Syria  to  it  as  a  prefent ;  odA 

So,  in  requital,  fhe  forfake  my  fortunes, 

And  join  her  arms  with  his. 

'    Qe.  And  yet  you  leave  me  ! 

You  leave  nie,  Antony,  and  yet  I  love  yoii. 

Indeed  I  do;  I  have  refus'd  a  kingdom, 

That's  a  trifle, 

For  I  would  part  with  life,  with  any  thing. 

But  only  you.     O,  let  me  die  wijh  you  j  .v 

Is  that  a  hard  requeft  ?  '-nuU  U  .uo'f  eA 

Ant,  Next  living  with  you 

*Tis  all  that  Heav'n  can  give. 

Char,  {/^side,)     He  melts  !  we  conquer! 
Cle.  No',  you  Ihall  go.     Your  int'reft  calls  you 
hence ; 
Yes,  your  dear  int'reft  pulls  too  ftrong  for  thele 
Weak  arms  to  hold  you  here.     (Takes  his  hand.) 
Go  ;  leave  me,  (oldier, 

(For  you*re  no  more  a  lover)   leave  me  dying  ; 
Pufli  me,  all  pale,  and  panting,  from  your  bofom  j 
And,  when  your  march  begins,  let  one  run  after, 
Breathlefs  almoft  for  joy,  and  cry,  flie's  dead  : 
The  foldiers  (hout ;  you,  then,  perhaps,  may  figh, 
And  mutter  ail  your  Roman  gravity ; 
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Odavia  chides ;  and  ftraight  your  brow  clears  Up, " 
As  I  had  never  been. 

Ant.  Dead  !  rather  let  me  peri{h  : 
My  life,  my  foul,  my  all !      {Embraces  her,)     .a.  , 

Eno.  And  what's  this  toy,  -.J  i;  ec  ,iT 

In  balance  with  your  fortune,  honour,  fame  ! — --^-i^'- 

Ant.  What,  Enobarbus  ?  it  outweighs  *em,alL; 
Down  on  thy  knees,  blafphemer  as  thou  art,;j'!joD 
And  afk  forgivenefs  of  wrong'd  innocence. 

Eno.  I'll  rather  die,  than  take  it. — Will  you  g6  ? 

Ant.  Go!  whither?  Go  from  all  that's  excellent  ! 
Faith,  honour,  virtue,  all  good  things  forbid, 
That  I  fhould  go  from  her,  who  fets  my  love      "* 
Above  the  price  of  kingdoms.     Give,  you  gods!, 
Give  to  your  boy,  your  Csefar, 
This  ratile  of  a  globe,   to  play  withal, 
This  gew-gaw  world,  and  put  him   cheaply  off; 
ril  not  be  pleas'd  with  lefs  than  Cleopatra, 

Cle,  She's  wholly  yours. 

[^Exeunt  Antony  and  Cle6patfa. 

Eno.  O  women  !  women  !  women  !  all  the  gods 
Have  not  luch  pow'r  of  doing  good  to  man. 
As  you,  cf  domg  harm  !      "bi-ps:  i>.i:f  [^Exit, 
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ACT     III, 

SCENE — A  Room  in  Cesar's  Palace, 

Enter  C/bsar,    M-scenas    and   Agrippa. 

Cm,  CONTEMNING  Rome,  he  did  all  this, 
and  more. 
In  Alexandria— here's  [Shewing  papers,)    the  man- 
ner of  it, — -  ,  •  A 
1*  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  filver'd,  ^ 
Cleopatra  and  himfelf,  in  chains  of  gold. 
Were  publicly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet  fat 
Caefarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  fon,           .:  \ 
And  all  the  unlawful  ilTue,  that  their  crime             \ 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her  CI 
He  gave  the  'ftabliftiment  of  iEgypt  j  made  hec. 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia,     a  -.oK  ^%^^ 
Abfolute  queen. 

Mac.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 
^i>-€as,  V  the  common  fliew-place,  where   they  ex- 

ercife  ; 
His  fons  he  there  proclaim'd  the  kings  of  kings,.„:i 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and   Armenia,.?   h^m■[>^^li 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  affign'd^i-j 
Syria,  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia  :  She,  .•-,'> 

In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddefs,  Ifis,      7  .fjO 
That  day  appear'd,  and  oft  before  gave  audienc^^ 
As  'tis  reported  fo. 

Mac.  Let  Rome  be  thus  'as";  ti'ij 

Inform'd.  :'> 

Agr.  Who,  queafy  with  his  iafolcnce 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  himt 
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C<€s.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accufations. 

Agr,  Whom  does  he  accufe  ? 

C^s.  C«far:  and  that  having,  in  Sicily, 
Sextus  Pompeius  fpoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'the  Ifle:  then  dues  he  fay,  he  lent  me 
Some  fliippmg,  unreftor'd  ;  laftiy,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd;  and  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  (hould  be  anfwer'd, 

C^s.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  meflenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus*d. 
And  did  defer ve  his  change  :  for  what  I  have  con- 

quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer*d  kingdoms,  I  i. 

Pemand  the  like.  r  ^.^  i^n  c^ 

M<sec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that.  '^  ,  ,     /^^. 

C^s,  Nor  muft  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this.  ^^^ 

Enter  Octavia. 

OS.  Hail,  Caefar,  and  my  Lord  !  hail,  moft  dear 
Cirfar! 
Had  not  the  adverfc  wind,  and  raging  feas, 
Proiung'd  my  voyage,  and  driv'n  our  labouring  bark 
Leagues  from  its  courfe,  I  fooner  had  embraced  you. 

CWs.  That  ever  I  ftiould  call  thee,  caft-away  ! 

O^.  Ypu  have  not  call'd  me  fo,  nor  have  you  caufe. 

C'fs,  Why  have  you  ftoFn  upon  us  thus  ?  You 
come  not 
Like  Caefar*s  fifter :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  ufher,  and 
The  neighs  oi  horfe  to  tell  of  her  approacb. 
Long  *eie  Hie  did  appear:  But  you  are  come 
A  markct-maid  to  Rume ;  We  ftiould  have  met  you 
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By  fea,  and  land  ;  (applying  every  ftage 
With  an  augmented  greeting, 

05.  Good  my  Lord, 
To  come  thus  was  I  not  conftrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.     My  Lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieving  ear  withal ;  whereon  I  bcg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cas.  Which  foon  he  granted. 
Being  an  ob{lru6l  *twixt  his  love  and  him. 

03:,  Do  not  fay  fo,  my  Lord. 

Cas,  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 
And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind : 
Where  fay  you  he  is  now  ? 

OB,  My  Lord,  in  Athens. 

C^s.  No,  no,  my  moft  wrong*d  Gfter:  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her ;  and  they  are  levying 
The  kings  o*the  earth  for  war  againft  me.     Now, 
E*en  now,  they  head  their  force  at  Aftium  ; 
But  they  have  found,  I  truft,  to  their  confufion. 
Our  fleet  and  armies  there,  prepared  to  meet  therti, 

O^/.   Ah  me  moft  wretched  ! 
That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflift  each  other, 

Cas.  Welcome  hither: 
Yojr  letters  fo  far  check'd  our  breaking  forth. 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart: 
Be  you  not  troubl'd  with  tiie  time,  which  drives 
0*er  your  content  thefe  ftrong  neceffities; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  deftiny. 
Hold  unbewailM  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me. — You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  ma  k  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  juftice,  make  them  minifters 
Of  us,  anu  thofe  that  love  you.     Be  of  comfort;— • 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 
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Jgr»  Welcome,  Lady. 
0£i.  Is  it  fo,  Sir  ? 

Cas,  Moft  certain.     Sifter,  welcome  :  'Pray  you, 
now, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.  My  deareft  fitter  ! 

[Exeunt. 

.  SCENE.— -iVf^r  Actium.—Thc  Outskirts  of  As- 
TONY*s  Camp, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

Cle.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
And  have  command,  here,  while  we  ftay  in  Adium. 

Eno.   But  why,  why,  why  ? 

C/e.  Thou  haft  forfpoke  my  being  in  thcfe  wars ; 
And  fay'ft  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno,  Well,  is  it?  is  it  ? 

Ck,  Is't  not  denounced  *gainft  Us  ?  Why  ftiould 
not  we 
Be  there  in  perfon  ? 

Eno,  Your  prefence  needs  muft  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time, 
What  (hould  not  then  be  fpar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc*d  for  levity ;  and  'tis  faid,  in  Rome, 
You,  and  your  maids,  manage  this  war. 

Cie.  Sink  Rome,  and  their  tongues  rot. 
That  fpeak  againft  us  I  A  charge  we  bear  i'the  war. 
And,  as  the  Prefident  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  againft  it, 
I  will  be  in  the  aftion. 

Eno,  1  have  done. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Canidius, 

jint.  Canidius,  we  will  fight  with  them  by  fea. 

Cle    By  feal  what  elle  ? 

Can,  Why  will  my  Lord  do  fo  ? 

Jnt.  lor  that  he  dares  us  to't. 
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Eno.  So  hath  my  Lord  dared  him  to  finglfc  fight. 

Can,  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  in  Pharfalia, 
Where  Caefar  fought  with  Pompey  :  But  thefe  offers. 
Which  ferve  not  for  his  'vantage,  he  fliakes  off, 
And  fofliould  you, 

Eno.  Your  fiiips  are  not  well  mann'd  ; 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrost  by  fwift  imprefs :  in  Caefar*s  fleet 
Are  thofe  that,  often,  have  'gainft  Pompey  fought : 
Their  (hips  are  yare,  your's  heavy :— No  difgrace 
Awaits  you  for  refufing  him  by  fea. 

Ant»  By  fea,  by  fea. 

Eno,  Why,  Sir,  you  throw  away 
The  abfolute  foldierfhip  you  have  by  land  j 
Diftraft  your  army ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  rfcnowned  knowledge;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promifes  affurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourfelf  merely  to  chance  and  peril, 
From  firm  fecurity. 

Mt,  V\\  fight  by  fea.   .,  /!; ;  f,^  y.. 

Ch.  I  have  fixty  fail;  CsefafViione  better. 

Ant>  Our  overplus  of  (hipping  we  will  burn, 
And,  with  the  reft  full  mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium, 
Beat  the  approaching  Ccfar. — If  we  fail. 
We  then  can  do't  by  land. 

Enter  Messenger, 
Thy  bufinefs  ? 

Mess,  The  enemy,  my  Lord,  is  now  defcried. 
Caefar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  There  in  perfon  I 
Well,  to  our  (hips :— this  fpeed  of  Caefar  carries 
Beyond  belief. 

Mess.  While  he  was,  yet,  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  fuch  detatchments,  as 
Beguil'd  all  fpies.  \_Retires, 
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:  jint.  Canidius, 

Our  nineteen  lcgi.)n>  thou  (halt  hold  bv  land, 
And  our  twelve  thouiand  horfe        Halie  to  thf 

charge.  [_Exit  Canidius. 

So  now  on  board — and  cheerly  !— Gome,  ray  1  hetis! 

[7o  Cleop. 
Away  !  Away  !  [^Martial  flmrish, 

[^Exeunl  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  andjbllowers 

• 
SCENE. — The  Cou^itry  near  Actium, 

Enter  Canidius,  marchings  mth  his  Land  Army, 

Can.  Halt !    breathe  awhile,  ere  we  aicend  the 

fteep. • 

Set  we  our  fquadrons  unon  yonder  hill. 

In  eye  of  Cacfar%  battle  ; — from  which  place 

We  may  the  number  of  the  ftiips  behold. 

And  fo  proceed  accordingly. 

The  fleets  [Alarum  from  the  Sea. 

Draw  near  each  other  ;  Roman  {trains  of  war. 

With  iE2,ypt*s  timbrels  mingling,  on  the  fea, 

Proclaim  immediate  aBion. — To  the  heights; 

Steadily,  foldiers, — March  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE. — Sea  Shore — Open  Sea  beyond  it, 

A  Grand  Sea  Fight ;  which  ends  in  the  dejeat  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

SCENE,— O^m  Country  J  near  J6lium. 

Enter  Philo. 

Thilo.  Loft !  loft  !  all  loft  !  I  can  behold  no  Ion- 
ger: 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  Admiral, 
With  all  their  fixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder;    . 
Now,  Enobarbus  ? 
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^■n^tfr  Enobarb us. 

Eno,  Gods  and  goddeffes ! 
The  greater  p.^rtion  of  the  woild  is  loft. 
With  very  ignorance  ;   we  have  kifs'd  away 
Provinces,  kingdoms  ! 

Philo,  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Eno.  On  our  fide  like  the  fpotted  peftilence. 
Where  death  is  fure.     Yon  ribald  hag  of  JEgypt, 
Whom  leprofy  o'ertake  !  i'the  midfi:  o'the  fight, 
When  'vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  fame,  or  rather  our's  the  elder, 
Hoifts  fail,  and  flies  : — and  Qie,  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  piagick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  fea  wing,  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  batde.  and  flies  after  her. 
I  never  faw  an  aftion  of  fuch  (hame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  fo  itfelf. 

jpni^r  Canidius, 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  finks  moft  lamentably.     Had  our  General 
Been  what  he  Ifnew  himfelf,  it  had  gone  well : 
Oh,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Moft  grofsly  by  his  own. 

Eno,  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  Why  then,  good 
night 

Indeed!  ''-:,':.:":: 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnefus  are  they  fled.  ^ 

Philo»  And  thence,  no  doubt,  to  iEgvpt.  '.; 

Can.  Doubtlefs  fo.  '  ^^''^ 
To  the  all  conquering  Casfar  I  will  render 
My  legions  and  my  horfe ;  fix  kings  already 
Shew  me  the  way  of  yielding.  [^Shouts, 

Eno*  Hark  !  the  enemy ! 
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1*11  follow  yet  the  wounded  chance  of  Antony, 
Although  my  reafon  fits  i'the  wind  againft  me. 

[^Shouts  again.     Exeunt,  severally, 

SQENE,r- Another  ^art  of  the  Country^  near  ASium,^ 

Enter  Caesar,  and  his  Train. 
Cas.    Where "  is  the  man   whom  Antony,  when 

Sent  frem  his  fleet  to  fhore. 

4tim.  C^far,  he*s  here. 

Ambassador  from  Antony  advances, 

Cas.  Approach,  and  Ipeak., 

Jmb,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony  : 
I  was,  of  late,  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  the  vaft  ocean. 

CaS.   Well; — declare  thine  office. 

Amb.  Lord  of  his  fortunes,  he  falutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  /Egypt :  which  not  granted. 
He  fues  to  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  from  him. 
Next  Cleopatra  craves  of  thee  her  diadem  ; 
For  now  (hti  feels,  if  thou  purfu*ft  the  fall'n, 
*Tis  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Ctf. 9.   For  Antony, 
I  have  no  ears  to  his  requeft.     The  queen 
Of  audience  nor  defire  (hall  fail,  lo  (he 
From  iEgypt  drive  her  all  difgraced  friend, 

Amb.   Fortune  attend  thee  ! 

Cas.  In  thy  courfe  to  JEgypt, 
A  meffenger  of  mine,  to  Cleopatra, 
Muft  be  thy  fellow .--^Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[£;czrAmbairador, 
Thy  re  us, — 

Thyr,  {advancing,)  My  Lord. — 

Cas.  Thou  mult  (ail  with  him,  Thyreqs. ' 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra  i  promife. 
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And  in  our  name,  what  fhe  requires ;  add  more, 
(From    thine  invention)    offers.       Try    thy   cun-t 
ning;  i^uO-rU  yrrj  ;>/iA 

Make  thine  own  edidl  for  thy  pains,  which  we      " 
Will  anfwcr  as  a  law. 

Thyn.  Caefar,  I  go.  Udl.lli.A 

Cas.  Go  quick]}',  then;  and  fhould  thy  veffel  proVel 
A  fluggard  to  the  wind,  I  may  iet  foot  ^ 

On  Af ric's  ground  before  thee.  \_£xk  1  hyreus. 

Now,  my  friends, 
We  muft,  once  more,  embark  to  leek  thefe  runa* 

ways :  . 

'Tis  fit  we  take  the  lion  we  have  driven 
Into  his  laft  retreat.     Therefore,  for  iEgypit.  ,- 

Strike,— and  march  on  !  \^Exeuni, 

SCEN E —  /tkxandria—- The  InUrior  of  Clzov at k a* s 

Palace, 

Enter  Antony,  with  Attendants. 

Ant,  This  land  of  ^Egypt  bids  me^tread  no  more 
on't.  '   !^^ 

It  is  afham'd  to  bear  me. — Friends,  come  hither ;    , , 
I  am  fo  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  loft  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  one  (hip, 
Laden  with  gold':— take  that,  divide  it ; — fly, — _    ^' 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caefar.        ,     .  '.: 

All,  Hy  ?  not  we  !     ^     ,  ,  ;   .    , ,  ; 

Ant,  I  fled  myfelf;  and  have  inftrufted  others 
To  run  and  Ihew  their  (boulders. 

Atten,  Sir,  the  Queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.  O,  my  Lord  !  my  Lord  ! 
Forgive  my  fearful  fails  1  1  little  thought 
You  would  have  foUow'd  - 

♦  F 
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Ani.  iEgypt,  thou  knew'ft  too  well  r  '  ■  \ 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'dby  the  flringSj 
And  thou  (hould'ft  tow  me  after.  -t 

Cle.  Pardon,  pardon  !  -  . :  ^ 

jfnt.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  fay  ;  one  of  them  irates ; 
All  that  is  won  and  loft! — Now,  kifs  me^Xwectf.! 
Even  this  repays — Gh,  I  am  full  of  lead. 
Some  wine  there,  and  our  viands.  Tiiou  wilt  follow  ;i 
Wilt  thou  notj  foon  ? — Oh  liobu  bi\u(u^       [_Ejci^^ 

'Kffm  ^i'^'-n     Enter  a  Male  AUendant.     ,^   ,fh;fn  -, ; 

Mten.  A  meflenger  from  Caefar.  '  'X-^'-' 

Cle.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ! — See,  riiy  ^v6mei>; 
They  treat  with  negligence  the  rofc,  when  blown^ 
That  kneerd  unto  the  buds.—  Admit  him,  Sin    '*''-'^- 

/AHTi^^oarji  J  \  Efiter  Thyreus.  ^^ta/.-iA.  ~ /IH-IO^ 

Csefar's  will  ?  -■.^.■^\ 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cle.  None  but  friends ;  fay  on  boldly/'.  *_ 

'     Thyr.  Thus  then; — -the  moft  renown'd^tsefar  ih- 

treats 

Not  to  confider  in  what  cafe  thou  ftand'ft, 

(For  foon  his  forces  will  fet  foot  on  ^Egypt) 

Further  than  he  is  Caefar. 

Cle.  On— right  royal.  '-    '^  ""'-  '''^:'  ~ 

Thyr.  He  knows  that  you  embrace  hot  Antony 

As  you  did  love^  but  as  you  fear'd.  him.       ,  , 
Cle.  O  i__  --'•'"•  -v^/iv-^;  :.j.;7*yi-.-_  .iv^: 

Thyr.  Th^  fears  iipion  your  honour,  l1ibrefof<i,' he 
Does  pity,  as  conllrained  blemiih'es. 

Not  asde{erv'd.,.,^v'  i^i    .    .  .  „      .^  ^,  ,\ 

Cle.  He  is  a  god  ;  and  knows 
What  is  moft  right. 

Thyr.  Shall  I,  then,  fay^to  Caeraryi;r.^i  .a   . 
What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly:  begs 
To  be  defir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  pleafe  him. 
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frbat  of  his  fortunes  you  fhould  make  a  ftafF      v 
To  lean  upon:  but  it  would  warm  his  fpirits 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourfelf  under  his  (hroud,  the  great. 
The  univerfal  landlord. 

Cle.   What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr,  My  name  is  Thy  reus. 

Cle,  Moft  kind  meflfenger. 
Say  to  great  Csefar  this,     ^y  deputation 
I  k'fs  his  conquering  hand:  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel; 
And  from  his  ail -obeying  breath  to  hear 
The  doom  6t\£gypt. 

Thyr,  *Tis  your  nobleft  courfe.  j 

Wifdom  and  fortune  combatmg  together,  ^     . 

If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can,  .-^  -I 

No  chance  may  fhake  it.     Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  dury  on  your  hand. 

Cle,  Your  Caefar's  father,  oft,  (giving  her  hand,)  ' 
When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Beftow'd  his  lip  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kifles. 

Be- enter  Antony. 
y^ni.  Why  tarries  thus  my  Cleopatra  ? — Ha  ? 
Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  ! 
What  art  thou,  fellow? 

Thyr.  One  that  but  performs 
The  bidding  of  the  fuUeft  man,  and  worthicfl 
To  have  command  obeyed. 
u4nt.  Approach. there:  What,  have  you  no  ears? 
I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet — Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  fee  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  3 'jud  for  mercy  :  Take  him  hence. 
2hyr,  Mark  Antony, — 
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Ant*  Tug  him  away.     This  Jack  of  Caefar's  (hall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. 

\_Exeunt  Attendants  with  Thy  reus. 

Cle.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

^nt.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  fay,  *'  God  quit  you,"  be  familiar  with 
My  play-fellow,  your  hand  :  this  kingly  feal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts ! 
Henceforth, 

The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't  1  Get  thee  back  to  Cafar,   v 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment ; 
Hence  with  thy  ftripes,  begone  ! 

Cle.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

^nt.  Alack !  our  terrene  moon 
Is  now  eclips'd,  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony. 

Cle.  I  muft  ftay  his  time. 

^nt.  To  flatter  Csefar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

Cle.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cle.  Ah,  dear  !  if  it  be  fo, 
From  my  cold  heart  let  Heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poifon  it  in  the  fourcc,  and  the  firft  ftone 
Drop  in  my  neck  ;  as  it  determines,  fo 
Diflblve  my  life  ! 

Ant.  I  am  fatisfi'd. 
Caefar  will  foon  fit  down  in  Alexandria ; 
I  will  oppofe  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Will  nobly  hold  ;  our  fever'd  navy,  too. 
May  knit  again,  our  fleet,  thrcat'ning  moft  fea-like. 
Where  ha^  thou  been,   mv  heart  ?  Doft  thou  hear. 

Lady  ? 
When  in  the  field  I  enter,  and  return 
To  kifs  thefe  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blop^j 
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I  and  my  fword  will  earn  our  chronicle  j 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cle.  That's  my  brave  Lord  ! 

^nf.  I  will  be  treble- fine w*d,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  malicioufly;  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ranfom  lives 
Of  me  forjefts;  but  now,  I'll  fet  my  teeth. 
And  fend  to  darknefs  all  that  ftop  me.     Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night ;  call  to  me 
All  my  fad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more, 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Ck.  It  is  my  birth-day  ;  r 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor;  but  fincc  my 

Lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Jnt,  We'll  yet  do  well. 

CU.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  Lord. 

j^nt.  Do  foi  we'll  fpeak  to  them;  to-night  I'll 
force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  fears.     Come  on,  my 

queen; 
There's  lap  in't  yet: — the  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  me  j  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  peftilent  fcythe. 

[ExturU  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Attd?dants, 
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ACT      IV. 


SCENE — The  Interior  of  Cleopatra's  Palace^ 

Enfer  All'X  AS,  and  En  OB  ARBvs, 

AJex.  'YES  ;  we  (hall  fare  but  ill,  nowthefe  fame 
Romans 
Have  crofs'd  the  feas,  and  fat  down  here  before  us. 
In  .Alexandria. 

■Eno.  Mod  fcurvily. 

Alex.  (Lo  king  out.)  But  who's  that  ftranger  ?  By 
his  warlike  port, 
He's  of  no  vulgar  note. 

Eno.  Ha! — 'tis  Ventidius ! 
Our 'Empcrorls  great  lieutenant  in  the  Eaft; 
Who  firft  fliew'd  Rome  that  Parthia  could  be  con- 

quefd. 
"When  Antony  returned  from  Syria  laft. 
He  left  this  man  to  guard  the  Roman  frontier% 

Alex^  You  fee m  to  know  him. 

Eno.  Aye; — I  honour  him. 
A  braver  Roman  never  drew  a  fword. 
Firm  to  his  prince  ;  but  as  a  friend,  not  flave. 
He  ne'er  was  of  his  pleafures,  but  prefides 
O'er  ail  his  cooler  hours,  and  morning  counfels. 
In  (liort,  the  plainnefs,  fiercene(8,  rugged  virtue. 
Of  an  old  true  ftampt  Roman  lives  in  him. 
His  coming  bodes  fome  good,  I  truft. — Withdraw, 
We  Ihall  learn  more,  anon. 

[Exeunt  Enobarbus  and  Alexas, 

Enter  Ventidius,  and  an  yE^yptian  AttendanL 
Ven.   Nay,  tell  thy  queen,- 
Ventidius  is  arriv'd,  to  end  her  charms. 
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Let  your  Egyptian  timbrels  play  alone  ; 

Nor  mix  effeminate  founds  with  Roman  trumpetsiW 

You  dare  not  fight  for  Antony ;  gi)  pray^ 

And  keep  your  coward's  holy  day  in  temples,ii;l  111 

;.;  .(i    ^       Enter  ah  Officer  of  PiJ^roviXlyy  r       1^^  ^ 

Off.  The  emperor  approaches,  and  comnr.ands, 
On  pain  of  death,  that  none  prefui^  t^a  |lf,y. 

-^gyp.  I  dare  not  difobey  him  ^n  hUrrv  ]  v. 1  >j^' 
[Exeunt  Officer  and  Egyptian  Attendant 

Vtn.  Well,  I  dare;—  :,,  ,,,.,.,.. 

But  I'Uobferve  him  firft  unfeen,  andsfind  r./i"   ^vK  • 
Which  way  his  humour  drives  :  th^  refl.  1*11  ventrue. 

{Mtifaxawi,). 

-*''^W''  Enter  Antohy.  -d   .  •'"' 

Ant,  Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  fkies,  and  blazing  as  I  travelfd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  (pent,  and  then  cafl:^ownward< 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caefar  ?  .  .cjntuo* 

Ven.  On  my  foul,  ..i;      .   .•" 

'Tis  mournful;  wond*rous  mournful- !»>//  u-' 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains > 
Now,  Antony,  would'ft  thou  be  born  for  this  ? 
Glutton  of  fortune  !  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  ftarv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Fen.  [Aiidc.)   How  (orrow  fliakes  him  !     

I  muft  difturb  him;  I  can  hold  no  longjeMt/f* .  .iv^^ 

(Standing  before  him.) 

Ant.  {Starting  up.)  Art  thou  Ventidius  ? 

Ven.   Are  you  Antony  ? 
I'm  more  like  what  1  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  you  laft. 

Ant.  I'm  angry, 

Ven,  So  am  L 

Ant.  I  would  be  private ;  leave  me. 

Ven.  Sir,  I  love  you,ii^ ' 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you.^ 
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Jnt,  Will  not  leave  me  ?  •yo/:.'   \ 

Where  have  you  learnt  that  anfwer  ?  Who  am   F  ? 

Ven.  My  emperor  ;  the  man  I  love  next  Heav'n  : 
If  1  faid  more,  I  think  'twere  fcarce  a  fin  ti.^j^  i> 
You're  all  that's  good,  and  god  like. 

Ant»  All  that's  wretched.  ^,;.    .^  ,[ 

You  will  not  leave  me,  then  ? 

Ven.  'Twas  too  prefuming  ' 

To  fay  I  would  not ; — but  l  dare  not  leave  you  ; 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  foon,  when  1  fo  far  have  come  to  fee  you. 

•  Ant.   Now  thou  haft  feen  me,  art  thou  fatisfi'd  ? 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  haft  beheld  enough;"'  '  '       ' 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Fen.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew; 

{Weeping.) 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years,    but  now 
IVIy  mother  comes  afrelh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  foftnefs. 

Ant.  By  Heav'n  he  weeps  !  poor,    good  old   man, 
he   weeps  ! 
The  big  round  drops  courfe  ane  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.     Stop  'em,  Ventidius, 
Or  I  fhall  blufh  to  death  :  They  fet  my  (hame. 
That  causM  'em, "  full  before  me. 

Fen.  I'll  do  my  beft, 

jint.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends : 
S?e,  I  have  caught  it  toa.     Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine.     Nay,   father, - 

F^en    Emperor. 

Ant.  Emperor !   why,  that's  the  ftile  of  vi6iory  ; 
The  conqu  rmg  foldier,  red  with  unfelt  wounds, 
Salutes  his  genera!  fo  ;  but  never  more 
Shall  that  found  reach  my  ears. 

Fent.  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Aflium,  Adium !  Oh 

Ven»  It  fits  too  near  you. 
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^nt.  Here,  here  it  lies ;   a  lump  of  lead  by  day, 
And,  in  my  (liort,  diftrafted,  nightly  flumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 

Ven.  Out  with  it,  give  it  vent. 

4nt.  Urge  not  my  ftiame. 
I  loft  a  battle. 

Ven.  So  has  Julius  done. 

^«/.  Thou  favour'ft  me,  and  fpeak'ft  not  half  thou 
think'ft;  ; 

For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  loft  it   bravely  j 
But  Antony 

Ven^  Nay,  ft  op  not. 

Ant,  Antony, — well,  thou   wilt    have   it—like  a 
coward  fled, 
Fled  while  his  foidiers  fought ;  fled  firft,  Ventidius  t 
Thou  long'ft  to  curfe  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave ; 
«  I  know  thou  cam'ft  prepar'd  to  rail. 

Ven.  I  did. 

JvL  I'll  help  thee.     I  have  been  a  man,  Venti- 
dius. 

Vtn,  Yes,  and  a  brave  one ;  but 

Jut.  I  know  thy  meaning: — 
But  I  have  loft  my  reafon,  have  difgrac'd 
The  name  of  foldier  with  inglorious  eafe. 
Fortune  came  fmiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it, 
And  purple  greatnefs  met  my  ripen'd  years  j 
When  firft  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs  ; 
I  was  fo  great,  To  happy,  fo  belov'd, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains 
And  work'd  againft  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  mc: 
My  carelefs  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights. 
At  length  have  weari'd  her,  and  now  ftie's  gone. 
Gone,  gone,   divorc'd   for   ever. — 

Ven.  You  would  be  loft,  then  } 

Ant.  I  am. 

*  G 
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VeH.  I  fay,  you  are  not.     Try  your  fortune. 

■^nt.  I  have  to  the  utmoft,     Doft   thou  think  mc 
defperate 
Without  jufl  caufe  ? — All's  loft  beyond  repair  ; 
I  fcorn  the  world,  and  think  it  not  worth  keeping. 

f^'en.  Caefar  thinks  not  fo  ; 
He'll  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would   be   kili'd ;  hold   out   your   throat    to 

Caefar, 
And  fo  die  tamely. 

^fit.  1  can  kill  myfelf. 

Ven.  I  can  die  with  you   too,   when  time   (hall 
ferve ; 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us,  now,  to  live; 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

-/tftt.  Sure  thou  dream'ft,  Ventidius. 

Fen.  Up  for  your  honour*s  fake  !  twelve   legiont 
wait  you. 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.     By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the   Parthian  marlhes  to  the  Nile ; 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  fee  their  fun-burnt  faces ; 
Their  fcarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  vir- 
tue in  'em : 
They'll  fell  their  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rate^ 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

^nt.  Where  left  you  them  ? 

f^eu,  I  faid,  on  the  banks  o'the  Nile, 

y^nf:  Then,  bring  'em  hither ; 
There  may  be  life  in  thefe. 

f^en.  They  will  not  come  : 
They  petition 
You  would  make  hafte  to  head  'em. 

^nt,  I'm  befieg'd.  , 

Ven.  1  here's  but  one  way  (hut  up .— *How  came  j 
hither? 

Jni.  I  will  not  ftir. 
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Vent,  They  would,  perhaps,  defire 
A  better  reafon. 

Ant.  I  have  never  us'd 
My  foldier*s  to  demand  a  reafon  of 
My  actions.     Why  did  they  refufe  to  march  ? 

Ven,  They  faid,  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleo- 
patra. 

Ant,  What  was*t  they  faid  ? 

Ven,  They  faid,  they  would  not  fight   for  Cleo- 
patra. 
Why  fliould  they  fight  indeed  to  make  her  conquer. 
And  make  you  more  a  flave  ? 

Ant.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  licence 
On  all  my  other  faults  ;  but,  on  your  life. 
No  word  of  Cleopatra :  She  deferves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lofc. 

Ven.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  fpeak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance  !  plain  infolence  I 
Thy  men  are  cowards ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor  y 
Who,  under  feeming  honefty,  haft  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank,  o'erflowing  gall. 
Oh!  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  firft  Caefar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee. 
Without  a  ftain  to  honour, 

Ven,  You  may  kill  me ; 
You  have  done  more  already, — call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  ? 

Ven,    For  (hewing  you  yourfelf, 
Which  none  elfe  durll  have  doncj  but  had  I  been 
That  name,  which  I  difdam  to  fpeak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  fought  your  abjed  fortunes  j 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
Whit  hind'red  me  to've   led  my  conqu'ring  eagles 
To  join  with  Caefar's  bands?  1  could  nave  been 
A  traitor  then  ;  a  glorious,  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  fo  call'd. 

Ant,  Forgive  mc,  loidier; 
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Tve  been  too  paffionate. 

Why  did'ft  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  difcovcry 

Of  what  I  would  not  hear. 

Fen.   No  prince  but  you 
CouJd  rherit  that  fincerity  I  us'd, 
Nor  durft  another  man  have  ventur'd  it : 

Ant.  Go  on  ;  for  1  can  bear  it  no\y. 

Ven.  >No  more. 

AnL  Thou  dar'ft  not  truft  my  pafiion,  but  thou 
may 'ft. 
Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt : 
Lead  me  to  victory,  thou  know' ft  the  way, 

Ven    1  hat's  my  royal  mafter  !, 
And  fi; all  we  fight  ? 

jnL  I  Warrant  thee,  old  foldler; 
Thou  ftialt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troop,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  cry  aloud — Come  follow  me! 

Fen.  O,  now,  I  hear  my  Emperor !  in  that  word 
Oftavius  fell.     Gods,  let  me  fee  that  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all ! 
ril  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

Ant.  O,  thou  haft  firM  me !  my  foul's  up  in  arms. 
And  mans  each  part  about  me  :  once  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  feiz'd  me; — 
That  eagerness,  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Caffius'  camp:   In  vain  the  fteepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way  ;  in  vain  a  war  of  fpears 
Sung  round   my  head,  and  planted   all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremoft  men 
Lagg'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Fen.  Ye  gods !  ye  gods  ! 
For  fuch  another  hour  1 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  foldier  ! 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  ftill  the  fame.     I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  fcies;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops. 
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May  taftc  Fate  to  'em  ;  mow  *em  out  a  paflage. 
And,  ent*ring  where  the  foreinoft:  fquadfons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  harveft  of  the  field.  [^Exeutih 

SCENE — Before  J/exa*tJria-^CMSAR*s  Camp, 

Enter  Cmskk,  with  Kgrwyx  and  Proculeius, 

Cafar.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  urge  on  the  fight; 
Our  will  is,   Antony  be  ta'en  alive  j 
Make  it  fo  known. 

Agrip.  Caefar,  I  (hall.  [Exit  Agrippa. 

C^far,  The  time  of  univerfal  peace  is  near  ; 
Prove  this  a  profperous  day,  the  three  nook*d  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

*'  \  Enter  an  Officer, 

'Officer.  Antony  is  come WiO  the  field. 
Cajar,  Go,  charge  Agrippa, 
Plant  thofe  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  feem  to  fpendhis  fury 
Upon  himfclf.  \Excun^,  Si>outs,  fjourijhes,  (^c, 

, '.;  -;  \ 
SCENE — The  Gates  of  Alexandria, 

Flourijh,  and  Shouts,  from  Anton y'5  Party, 

Enter  Antony,  Ventidius,  and  their  Forces, 

Ant,  This  day  is    ours ; — Bravely  ihou  fought'ft, 
Ventidius ; 
We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp. 
We  can  conquer. 

Five  thoufand  Romans,  with  their  faces  upward,       ' 
Lie  breathlcfs  on  the  plain. 

Ven,  'Tis  well :  and  be, 
Who  loft  *em,  could  have  fpar'd  ten  thoufand  more. 
Yet  if,  by  this  advantage,  you  could  gain 
An  cafier  peace,  while  CaBfar  doubts  the  chance 
Of  arms,— ^ 
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^nt.  O,  think  flot  on't,  Ventidlus ; 
The  boy  purfues  my  ruin  ;  he'll  no  peace. 

Ven.   Have  you  no  friend 
In  all  his  array,  who  has  power  to  move  him  ? 

/int.  No.     Whereforfe   drive  me  from  myfetf,  to 
fearch 
For  foreign  aids  ?  to  hunt  my  memory 
To  find  a  friend  ?  The  wretched  have  no  friends : 
Yet  I  had  one,  the  braveft  youth  of  Rome ; 
I  fcarce  need  tell  his  name : — 'twas  Dolabella. 

Ven,  He*s  now  in  Caefar's  camp. 

Jnt.  No  matter  where. 
Since  he's  no  longer  mine.     He  took  unkindly 
That  I  forbade  him  Cleopatra's  fight, 
Becaufe  I  fear'd  he  lov'd  her.     When  he  departed 
He  took  no  leave  ;  and  that  confirm'd  my  thoughts. 

Ven.  It  argues  that  he  lov'd  you  more  than  her ; 
Elfe  he  had  ftaid;   but  he  perceiv'd  you  jealous, 
And  would  not  grieve  his  friend,    I  know  he  love* 
you. 

JnU   Would  he  were  here  ! 

Vcn.  Wou!d  you  believe  he  lov'd  you  ? 
I  read  your  anfwer  in  yt  ui  eyes,  you  would. 
Not  to  conceal  it  lopger,  he  has  fent 
A  mefienger  from  Caefar's  camp,  with  letters, 

Jnt,  Le»  him  appear. 

Vm^  I'll  bing  nun  inftantly. 

\_Exit  VentJdius ;  and 
Re- enters  immediately ^  witli  Dolabella. 

Jnt,  '1  lb  be  himfelt,  by  hoiy  fnendfhip  ! 

[^Runs  to  embrace  him^ 
Art  thou  return'd  at  laft; 
Oh,  Dolab-lia! 

The  u  hall  beheld  me  other  than  I  am. 
Fortune  is  Cajiar's  now,  and  v\hat  am  I  ? 

DoL   What  you  have  maoe  yourfelf. 

Ant,  This  from  a  friend  ? 
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Fen.  Yes,  Emperor,  a  true  one.. 

Dol.  O,  judge  me  not  lefs  kind  becaufe  I  chide : 
To  Cacfar  I  excufe  you. 

Ant.  O  ye  gods ! 
Have  I  then  liv'd  to  be  «xcus*d  to  Cacfar! 

Dol.  As  to  your  equal* 

Jnt,  Well,  he*s  but  my  equal: 
While  I  wear  this  he  never  (hall  be  more. 

Dot,  I  bring  conditions  from  him. 

Ant.  Are  they  noble  ? 
Methinks  thou  Ihouid'ft  not'  bring  *em  elfe : 

Fen.  Granting  this, 
What  pow'r  was  theirs,  who  wrought  fo  hard  a  tem- 
per 
To  honourable  terms  ? 

^nt.  It  was  my  Dolabella,  or  fome  god. 

Dol.  Nor  I ;  nor  yet  Maecenas,  nor  Agrippa  j 
They  were  your  enemies ;  and  I,  a  friend 
Too  weak  alone:  yet  'twas  a  Roman  deed. 

Ant.  'Twas  like  a  Roman  done:  Shew  me  that 
perfon, 
Who  has  preferv*d  my  life,  my  love,  my  honour; 
Bring  us  but  face  to  face. 

Ven.  That  tafk  is  mine ; 
And,  Heav'n,  thou  know'ft  how  pleafing  ! 

{^Exit  Ventidius. 

Dol.  You'll  remember 
To  whom  you  ftand  oblig'd  ? 

Ant.  When  I  forget  it. 
Be  thou  unkind ; 
My  queen  (hall  give  thanks  too, 

Doi.  I  fear  (he  will  not. 

Ant.  She  (hall,  (he  fliall :  the  Queen,  my  Dola- 
bella ! 
Haft  thou  not  ftiil  fome  grudgings  of  thy  fever  ? 

Dol.  I  would  not  fee  her  loft. 

Ant,  When  I  forfake  her, 
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Leave  me,  my  better  ftars ; 
This  Csefar  tempted  her 
At  no  lefs  price  than  kingdoms,  to  betray  me  ; 
But  fhe  refifted  all :  and  yet  thou  chid'ft  me 
For  loving  her  too  well.     Could  I  do  fo  ? 
DoL  Yes :  there's  my  reafon. 

Re-enter  Ventidius  with  Octavia. 

M*  Where?  Oftavia  there  !   [Starting  back,) 

Ven.  What,  is  fhe  poifon  to  you  ?  A  difeafc  ? 
Look  on  her,  view  her  well. 

DoL  For  fhame,  my  Lord !  if  not  for  love,  rc» 
ceive  her 
With  kinder  eyes.     If  you  confefs  a  man, 
Meet  her,  embrace  her,  bid  her  welcome  to  you. 

O^.  Thus  long  I  have  attended  for  my  welcome  y 
Which,  as  a  ftranger,  fure  I  might  expeft. 
Who  am  I  ? 

jint,  Casfar's  fifter, 

Oa.  That's  unkind  ! 
Had  I  been  nothing  more  than  Gaefar's  fifter, 
Know,  I  had  ftill  remained  in  Cafar's  camp ; 
But  a  wife's  virtue  ftill  furmounts  her  pride. 
Your  hand,  my  Lord  ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 

( Taking  his  Hand*) 

Fen.  Do,  take  it,  thou  deferv'ft  it. 

Jnt,  I  fear,  Oftavia,  you  have  begg'd  my  life. 

OB,  Begg'd  it,  my  Lord? 

Ant.  Yes,  begg'd  it,  my  Ambaffadrefs.  ' 
Come,  you've  all  bctray'd  me  ; 
My  friend,  too  !  to  receive  feme  vile  conditions, 
My  wife  has  bought  m?,  with  her  pray'rs  and  tears; 
And  now  I  muft  become  her  branded  flavc. 
In  ev'ry  peeviih  mood  (he  will  upbraid 
The  life  (he  gave. 

Ott,  But  the  conditions  I  have  brought  are  fuch 
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You  need  not  blufli  to  take ;  I  love  your  honour, 

Bccaufe  'tis  mine  ;  it  never  fhall  be  laid 

Oftavia's  hufband  was  her  brother's  flavc. 

Sir,  you  are  free  ;  free  ev'n  from  her  you  loath ; 

For,  tho*  my  brother  bargains  for  your  love. 

Makes  me  the  price  and  cement  of  your  peace, 

Ihave  a  foul  like  yours  :  I  cannbt  take 

Your  love  as  alms,  nor  beg  what  I  deferve. 

I'll  tell  my  brother  we  are  reconcil'd ; 

He  fhall  draw  back  his  troops,  and  you  (hall  march 

To  rule  the  Eaft  -,  I  may  be  dropt  at  Athens  ; 

No  matter  where,  I  never  will  complain. 

But  only  keep  the  barren  name  of  wife. 

And  rid  you  of  the  trouble.  .      .    ; 

^ttL  Oftavia,  I  have  heard  you,  and   mtifl  praifc^ 
The  greatnefs  of  your  foul ; 

But  cannot  yield  to  what  you  have  proposed  j.tj  * 
For  I  can  ne'er  be  conquer*d  but  by  love ; 
But  you  do  all  for  duty.     You  would  free  me  ; 
And  would  be  dropt  at  Athens ;  was't  not  fo  ? 

03,  It  was,  my  Lord. 

Jnt.  Then  T  mufl  be  oblig'd 
To  one  who  loves  me  not;  who,  to  hcrfelf, 
May  call  me  thanklefs,  and  ungrateful  man ; 
I'll  not  endure  it;  no. 

Fen.  Vm  glad  it  pinches  there. 

Oct.  Would  you  exult  o'er  poor  Odavia's  virtue? 
•That  pride  was  all  I  had  to  bear  me  up; 
That  you  might  think  you  ow'd  me  for  your  life. 
And  ow'd  i:  to  my  duty,  not  my  love. 
I  have  been  injui'd,  and  my  haughty  foul 
Could  brook  but  ill  the  man  that  flights  my  bed. 

Jnt.  Therefore  you  love  me  not  ? 

0£f,  Therefore,  ray  Lord, 
\Jhould  not  love  you. 

Jlnt.  Therefore  you  would  leave  me  ? 
*  H 
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O^.  And  therefore  I  Jhould  leave  you, — if  I  could. 
Ant.  I  am  vanquifli'd.     Take  mc,  Oftayia ; — 

[^Emhracing  her, 

Tve  been  a  tbriftlefs  debtor  to  your  love, 

But  all  (hall  be  amended. 

Oa.  O,  bleflhour!  ^^m"*^) 

Ant.  [To  OHavia.l  This  is  thy  triumph  ;  lead  me  • 
where  thou  wilt ; 

Ev*n  to  thy  brother*s  camp. 
0<5.  All  there  are  your's. 

Enter  A  lex  as,  hajlily. 
Alex.  The  Queen,  my  miftrefs,  Sir,  and  yours^ 
Ant.  *Tis  patt  ! 
Odavia,  you  (hall  {lay  this  night;  to-morrow, 
Cafar  and  we  are  one. 

[Exit,  leading  Oftavia  ;  Dolabella  follows, 
Ven.  There's  news  for  you ;  run,  my  officious 
pandar  ; 
Be  fure  to  be  th.e  firft ;  hade  forward  :  go — 
Hafte,  my  dear  go-between ! — hafte  !  \Exeunl, 


ACT     V. 

SCENE— 0«//?^^  of  the  City  of  Alexandria. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Ventidius. 

Ant.  'TIS  plain,  Vfentidius,  Casfarhas  diflembledj 
He  knows  no  honour,  he  ! — and  the  conditions, 
Sent  by  Odavia  and  Dolabella, 
Were  treacheroufly  meant. 

Ven.  You  pleafe  to  think  fo. 

Ant.  Is  it  not  clear  ?— He'll  not  withdraw  his  troops. 
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-f  -    •  ••  '  ir--V     ■ 

f^efi.  And  thus  the  war  continues. — I  had  hojMis 

To  patch, up  peace. 

-//»/,  Thou  fec'ft  it  cannot  be. 

Ffn.  Well,  well! 

jfn/.  So  cold !  wilt  /houy  as  numbers  have. 
When  Fortune  is  upon  the  wane,  forfake  me  ? 

Fen.  I  (hall  forfake  you  when  I  die  j— not  fooner . 

Jnt,  My  friend !  [fofterCd).  ,      .' 

Ven.  Welofetime.  Vort  ,Kij> 


■  '•^ 


The  day  advances. 

Ant,  We'll  to  yonder  eminence: — 
The  preparation  is,  to-day,  by  fea  ; 
We  pleafe  them  not  by  land. 

Ven,  The  preparation  \ 

Is  both  for  fea  and  land  :  On  fea,  I  fear, 
*Tis  a  frail  venture,  fince  your  lofs  at  A<^iurti.  j 

Ant,  I  would  they  fought  in  fire,  or  in  the  air  ! 
We'd  fight  there  too. — But,  this  it  is,  Ventidius: 
Order  for  fea  is  given  ;  and  our  bell  force 
Is  forth  to  man   he  gallies — With  our  foot» 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  City,  '^^^  '''^^\  ""'-^    •^■*-^ 
Their  naval  movements' we  may  beft  difcover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavours.— Follow  me. 

\Exit  Antony,  and  Ventidius. 

SCENE— /w/mV  of  CLEOPArRAV  Palace, 

(Shouts  at  a  dijiance.j 

£nter  CL^ovATKAt  Charhion,  and  Iras*, 
Cle.  Hear'ft  thou  hoyv  fares  the  battle  ?  ■     .,  > 

Char.  Antony 

Now  {lands  furveying  our  Egyptian  gallies. 

Engaging  Csefar's  fleet.  {Shout  again,) 

Cle.  Now  death,  or  conqueft  ! 
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Iras.  Have  comfort,  Madam  ; — *twa»  a  cheering  (hout. 
Hark!  they  redouble  it.  {Shouts repeated.) 

Char.  'Tis  from  the  port. 
Cle.  Good  news,  kind  Heav'n  ! 

Enter  Alexas. 
jflex.   O,  horror,  horror! 
^gypt  has  been  ;— ourlgteft  hour  is  come  ; 
Time  has  unroll'd  our  glories  to  the  laft. 
And,  now,  clofed  up  the  volume.  ■^^,.., 

Cle.  Say  the  worft. 

/Ilex.  Proud  on  the  waves,  your  well  appointed  fleet 
Row'd  forth  to  fca,  and  fmootb  the  well-timed  oars 
Were  dipt  to  meet  the  foe  ; —  foon  did  they  meet. 
But  not  as  foes!  In  brief,  we  faw  their  caps 
On  either  fide  thrown  up  ;  iEgyptlan  gallies 
(Receiv'd  \'\kc  friends  J  pail  through,  and  fell  behind 
The  Roman  rear  ;  and,  now,  they  all  come  forward. 
And  ride  within  the  port. 
Cle,  Enough,  Alexas ; 
I've  heard  my  doom  ! — What  fays  Mark  Antony  ? 

jilex.  You  muft  avoid  him. 
He  raves  on  you,  and  cries  he  is  betray'd. 
Do  not  fee  him  yet. 

Cle.  I  muft  not. — Whither  go  ? 
Alex.  Retire,  awhile. 
Within  your  monument: — meet  not  this  tempeft ; 
It  will  o'erblow. 

Cle.  Not  till  he  hears  I'm  dead; — 
Then  would  this  guft  o^  anger  end  in  grief. 

Jlex.  E'en  that  way  turn  it,  then ;— let  me  report 
To  Antony  that  you  have  flain  yourfclf : 
When  undeceiv'd,  his  joy  will  be  fo  great. 
He  will  forgive,  if  not  forget,  the  Ills 
Our  fleet  hath  wrought  him. 
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Ctt.  Well,  well,  beitfo. 
And  yet,  'tis  not  for  fear  that  I  avoid  him  : 
I  know  him  noble  ;  when  he  banifti'd  me. 
And  thought  me  falfc,  he  fcorn'd  to  take  my  life. 
But  I'll  be  juftified,  and  then  die  with  him. 
Away,  Alexas  ! — Come,  my  women,  come! 
[£*■/««/. — Cleopatra,  and  her  IVomerit  tn  eneftde  ;  Alexas  tn 
iht  other,^ 

SCET^E—ff^i'ihin  the  Town  ef  Alexandria. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Vintidius. 

Am,  Gods!  how  this  foul  Egyptian  hath  betray'd  me! 
Her  fleet  and  Caefar's  mingle  in  the  port. 
And  there,  like  long-loft  friends,  caroufe  together. 
0»  fwn!  thy  up-rife  fliall  I  fee  no  morej 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here,  even  here !  ■ 
All  come  to  this  !  to  this  ! 

Ven.  This  iEgypt  is  "^ 

One  univerfal  traitor;  and  their  queen 
The  fpirit,  and  the  extract,  of  'em  all. 

Ant.  Is  there  yet  left  a  poilibillty  ?— . 
The  leaft  unmortgaged  hope  ? — for,  if  there  be, 
Methinks  I  fhould  not  fall  beneath  the  fate 
Of  fuch  a  boy  as  Caefar. 

Ven,  There  are,  yet, 
(The  remnant  now  fled  with  us  from  the  hillsj 
Three  legions  left. 

Ant.  Who  knows  but  yet  we  may 

Enter  Alexas. 
How  now,  Alexas  f 

Ven,  He  comes  from  Cleopatra  ; — from  your  ruin  ; 
And  looks  a  lie  before  he  utters  it* 
Hence,  villain,  hence! 
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jfnf^  Away  from  me  for  ever ! 
No  fyllable  to  juftify  thy  queen  : 

J/ex.  Sir,  be  fatisfied> 
She'll  ne'er  moleft  you  more  ; — fhe  could  not  bear 
To  be  accus'd  by  you  ;  but  (hut  herfelf 
Within  her  monument :  Her  filent  tears 
Dropt,  as  they  had  not  leave,  but  ftole  their  parting  : 
At  laft,  with  dying  looks— — '— 


jfnt.  My  heart  forebodes!- 


Vert.  All  for  the  bcft:  Go  on. 

JJex,  She  fnatch'd  her  poignard. 
And,  'ere  we  could  prevent  the  fatal  blow, 
Plung'd  it  within  her  breaft.     Go,  bear  my  Lord, 
(Turning  to  me,  (he  faid,}  my  laft  farewcl ; 
And  afk  him,  Tf  he  yet  fufpeft  my  faith  ; 
More  flie  was  faying,  but  death  rufh'd  betwixt :— — 
She  half  pronounc'd  your  name,  with  her  laft  breath. 
And  half  was  loft  with  it. 

Jnt.  And  art  thou  dead? 
Dead,  Cleopatra !  Oh,  then  what  am  I  ? 
The  murderer  of  this  truth,  this  innocence  ! 
Thoughts  cannot  form  themfelves  in  words  fo  horrid 
As  can  exprefs  my  guilt  !  •_  ^.,    , 

Get  thee  hence:—— 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  behold  what,  now, 
Becomes  a  Roman  Emperor  to  perform.  [£*•//  Alexas. 

I  will  not  fight ;  There's  no  more  work  for  war ; 
The  bufinefs  of  my  angry  hours  is  done. 

Fen,  Caefar  is  at  your  gate. 

v/n/.  *Tis  but  a  fcorn  of  life,  and  juft  defire 
To  free  myfelf  from  bondage. 

Ven.  Do  it  bravely. 

Jnt,  I  will  5  but  not  by  fighting.    O,  Ventidius ! 
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What  fliould  I  fight  for  now?  .My  Cleopatra, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  let  Cxfar  take  the  world,-i- 

Ven.  Wou'd  you  be  taken  ? 

Jnt.  Yes,  I  wou'd  be  taken; 
But,  as  a  Roman  ought, — dead,  my  Ventidius. 

Ven.  As  I  fliall  not  outlive  you,  I  could  wlfii 
We  threw  life  from  us  with  a  better  grace; 
That,  like  two  lions,  taken  in  the  toils, 
We  might,  at  Iqaft  thruft  out  our  paws,  and  wound 
The  hunters  that  inclofe  us. 

Jnt,  Thou  haft  lov'd  me, 
And  fain  I  wou'd  reward  thee;  I  muft  diej 
Kill  me,  and  take  the  merit  of  my  death 
To  make  thee  friends  with  C»far. 

Ven,  Did   I  think 
You  wou'd  have  us'd  me  thus?  that  I  Hiould  die 
With  a  hard  thought  of  you  t 

Jnt.  Forgive  me,  Roman:  >  .-> 

I  have  thought  better ;  do  not  twice  deny  me. 

Ven.  By  Heav'n,  I  will  not, 
So  it  be  not  t'  outlive  you. 

Jnt.  Kill  me  firft. 

Ven.  Give  me  your  hand. 
We  ftiall  foon  meet  again.     Now,  farewel,  Emperor—— 

[Embraces.) 
Methinks  that  word's  too  cold  to  be  my  laft  : 
Since  death  fweeps  all  diftindions,  farewel,  Friend! 
And,  yet,  I  cannot  look  on  you,  and  kill  you: 
'Pray,  turn  your  face. 

Jnt.  I  do  :  ftrike  home,  be  fure. 

Fen.  Home  as  my  fword  will  reach.  (Kills  himfelf.) 

Jnti  O,  thou  miftak'ft : 
Thou  robb'ft  me  of  my  death. 

Ven.  Think  'tis  the  firft  time  that  I  e'er  deceived  you. 
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If  that  may  plead  my  pardon.     And,  you  gods, 

Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive!  fori  die  perjur'd. 

Rather  than  kill  my  friend.  (Dies.) 

Ant,  Farewell  Ever  my  leader,  ev'n  in  death! 
My  queen  and  thou  have  got  the  {tart  of  me. 
And  I'm  the  lag  of  honour.     {Falls  on  his  Sword.)     Ah  \ 

not  dead ! 
IVe  mift  my  heart — O,  unperforming  hand  ! 
Thou  never  cou'd'ft  have  err'd  in  a  worfc  time, 

[Noije  without-^ 
Hark!    I  hear  footfteps, Oh,  difpatch,  difpatch  me! 

Enter  PniLOy  with  Ssldiers. 

PhiU.  Whence  are  thofe  groans!  Ha, — 'tis  our  General? 

Ant.  I've  done  my  work  ill,  friends  ;  make,  make  an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun, 

Philo.  Not  I ! — nor  any  one. 

Enter  DiOMEDES* 

Dio.  Where  is  Mark  Antony  ? 

Philo.  (Mournfully. J  lli:re J  Diomedl 

Dio.  Oh,  heavy  fight!  [Sees  Antony. 

Ant.  Diomed,  is  it  not  ? 

Dio.  I  come.  Sir,  from  the  Queen  j  from  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  When  did  flie  fend  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  Lord. 

Ant.  Now !  where  u  ftie-? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument : — for  when  flie  heard 
You  did  fufpeft  fhe  had  made  terms  with  Caefar, 
(Which  never  w.ill  be  touiidj  ani  that  your  rage 
Could  not  be  footh'd,  fhe  yielded  to  -Mexas 
Her  hafty  leave  to  tell  you  ftie  was  dead. 
But,  fearing  fmce,  how  it  might  work,  hath  fent  - 
Me  to  proclaim  thetruth  ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late ! 
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j/int.  Too  late,  good  Diomed :  Call  my  guard,  I  pr'ythee« 

Dio,  What,  ho!  the  Emperor's  guard l-^Cotne,  your 
Lord  calls.    ^< 

Enter  a  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides; 
*Tis  the  laft  fervice  that  I  fhalK  command  you. 
Yonder  lies. 

In  death,  the  brave  Ventidlus  :— Bear  his  corfc 
To  burial  ; — and  refpeft  it  as  my  own, — 
And'       life  flows  faft— Take  me  to  Cleopatra  ! 

[SsUUrs  throng  rounds  and  fupport  htm* 
IVe  led  you  oft ; — lead  me,  now,  gallant  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  a!l ! 
^Exit  Mark  Antony,  Jlipported  by  his  Guard — other  Soldiers 

join  their  Jhields,  on  which  they  place  the  eorje  of  Ventidius^ 

and  bear  it  away. 

SCENE.  —A  Street  in  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cmsar,  Dolabella,  AoRiPPAt  and  Soldiers. 

Cits,  How  !  fall'n  upon  his  fword,  and  dying,  fay  you  ? 

D^L  *Tis  held  for  certain  that  he  cannbt  live. 

Cas.  The  breaking  of  fo  great  a  fpirit  fliould 
Convulfe  the  frame  of  nature ; 
O  Antony! 

I've  follow'd  thee  to  thist  I  muft,  perforce. 
Have  fhewn  to  thee  fuch  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine. 

Agr.  Cxfar  is  touch 'd. 

Dol.  When  fuch  a  fpaelous  mirror's  fet  before  him. 

He  needs  muft  fee  himfelf. 

Cas.  Come  hither,  Dolabella  ; 
Hie  thee  to  Cleopatra  ;  fay  to  her 
We  purpofe  her  no  (hame :  give  her  what  comfort 

*  I 
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The  quality  of  her  paffion  fhall  require  ;     -  S  ''  ,,./.^ 

Left   in  her  grcatnefs,  by  fome  defperate  aJSt' 

She  do  defeat  us  ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 

Would  be  eternal  in  Qur  triumph. — Go.   lExit  Dolabclla. 

On,  in  our  march^  through  Alexandria.  [^Flourijh,  Exeunt,, 

SCENE.— r^^?  Interior  of  a  Monument. 

Antony,  Ci.eopatra,  Charmion,  Iras,  Diomedes; 
difcover'd. 

Cle,  O,  Sun  !  now  quit  the  fliining  fphere  thoumov'ftin, 
And  leave  the  world  in  darknefs. — O,  Mark  Antony  ! 

Jnt,  I'm  dying,  Cleopatra,  dying  I 
But  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thoufand  kiflfes,  the  poor  laft 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Cle.  O,  come,  come,  come !  (Embracing  him, J 

'  And  die  where  thou  haft  liv'd:  had  my  lips  power 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

jfnt.  Give  me  fome  wine,  and  let  me  fpeak  a  Uttle. 

Qe,  No,  let  me  rail  at  fortune ;  and 

Jnt.  One  word,  fweet : 
Of  Caefar  feek  your  honour,  and  your  fafety. 

Cle.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me  ; — 
None  about  Casfar  truft,  but  Proculeius. 

Cle,  My  refolution,  and  my  hand,  1*11  truft  j— 
None  about  Caefar. 

Jnt.  The  miferable  change,  now,  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  forfow  at ;  but  pleafe  your  thoughts 
In  feeding  them  with  thofe  my  former  fortunes  ; 
Wherein  I  lived,  the  greateft  prince  o'the  world, 
The  nobleft ;  and  do  now  not  bafely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  ;— ^put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  Countryman ;  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman, 
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Valiantly  vanquifh'd  ; — and— my  fpirit  is  going ; 
I  can  no  more ! — one  kifs ! — and— — Oh !  ( Dies, 

CU,  The  crown  o'the  earth  doth  melt !  My  Lord !  alj 
Lord! 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war ! 
The  foldier's  pride  is  fall'n  ;— the  odds  are  gone ; 
Artd  there  is  nothing  left  of  worth  beneath 
The  vifiting  moon !  .       / 

Char^  O,  quietnefs,  dear  lady !  .  (jCU^pat)?)  ffUltil, 

Iras    Oh,  Madam,  Madam  I  ?'j.u;vi»  >    .;  .  '' 

Char.  Leave  us  with  the  Queen, 
Awhile,  good  Diomed.     Take  the  foldiers  hence. 

\Exlt  Diomedes,  with  the  SoUiets 
Cle,  f  Recovering.)  Ah  me  ! — Is't  Charmion  there  ?  what, 

Iras,  too  ? 
Char,  Dear,  royal  Emprefs  ! 
Cle.  Good  now,  come  ;  take  heart ; 
We'll  bury  him ;  and  then  what's  brave,  what*s  nobl^,   ' 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fafhion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  taka  u^  iv       :-  ■  r,  {^^*  k^gti, 

Iras.  Liften!— hark! —      '■■•i  M  io  m^/nt'^^  i^m  ■<  ifi>A 
Some  one  has  forced  the  monumeniS      „  ,t 


Cle.  Surprifed! 


ii«/fr  DoLABILLA.  ,1'  •   y,io!,  .'V 


E'en  be  it  fo. — Well,  Sir,  you  come  from  Casfar. 

Dot.  Casfar  fends  greeting  to  the  Queen  of  ^gypt; 
And  bids  thee  ftudy  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'ft  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

CJe,  What's  thy  name  ? 

Dol.   My  name  is  Dolabella: — 
Moft  noble  Queen,  afl'uiecly  you  know  me  ? 

Cle,  No  matter.  Sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known* 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams  5 
Is't  not  your  trick  ?^j„^,y^i. 
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Do!.  I  underftand  not.  Madam. 

Cle.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  Emperor  Antony  :— 
'Oj  fuch  another  flcep*1  that  I  might  fee  srlT   .iD 

But  fuch  another  man ! 
Know  you  what  Csefar  means  to  do  with  me  ?  "^ 

DoL  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew.     '" 

Cle-  He'll  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 

DoL  Madam,  he  will :  Once,  fworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this: — Cajfar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;  and,  within  three  days. 
You,  with  your  children,  will  he  fend  before: 
Make  your  beft  ufe  of  this  :  I  have  perforna'd  <ijA  \ 

Your  pleafure,  and  my  promife,  -  ,     ^ 

Ch.  Dolabella,  vy  ^   -  i^^A 

I  fhall  remain  your  debtor. 
7     Dol.  I,  your  fervant. 
Adieu,  good  Queen  !  I  muft  attend  on  Cxfar. 

C/e.  FarewcT,  and  thanks!  [^'at/V  Dolabella. 

Now,  Charmion,  what  think'ft  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  ^Egyptian  puppet,  (halt  be  fhewn- 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I.  ;' 

Char.  O,  the  good  gods !  and  muft  we  live  to  fe^  it  ?    ,;  • 

Cie.  No,  never,  never,  Charmion !  thou  remembcr'ft. 
This  morn,  a  rural  fellow  brought  me  fruit^ 
And  at  the  bottom  of  his  bafket  lurk'd 
The  pretty  worm  of  Nile,  that  kills,  and  pains  not ; 
Bring  me  that  bafket.  C^**^''  Charmion. 

Methinks,  I  hear  ■  ".  • 

Antony  call ;  I  fee  him  roufe  himfelf  ' 

To  praife  my  noble  adl ;  I  hear  him  mock      '"■  "  .*«* 
The  Uick  of  Casfar,  which  the  gods  give  men      ^    ^     .    " 
To  excufe  their  after  wrath. 

Enfer  Charmion  with  the  bajket. 
Char.  Oh,  Madam!  what  is  it  you  have  refolved  I 
Cle.  [Taking  the  ba/ket).  Dull   that  thou    art!  I   go  ta 
meet  my  love. 
Ay,  here's  the  Afpick  : — Hufband,  now,  I  come! 
(Cqes  to  a  couch y  which  Jhe  ajcends  ;  her  women  compoje   her 

on  it.) 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire  and  air  ;  my  -other  elements 
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I  give  to  bafer  life. — So,  have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warnith  of  my  llps^ 
Farewel,  kind  Ciiarmion  !  iras,  longfarewtl! 

(KtJJing  them.) 
Diflblve,  thiclf  cloud,  and  rain  !   that  I  may  f^y 
The  gods  themfelves  do  weep. 

Come  mortal  wretch,  -  (To  the  ajp^  applying  it.) 

Come,  thou  poor  venomous  fool  I 
Be  angry  and  diTpatch. 

Char.  O,  Eafternrtarl 

Cle,  Peace,  peace! 
I  foon  (hall  meet  my  noble  Antony, 
And  meet  his  kifs,  which  'tis  my  Heav'n  to  have, 

Char.   O,  break!  O,  break,  my  heart  ! 

Cle.  As  fweet  as  balm,  as  foft  as  air,  as  gentle, 

O,  Antony !  (Dies.) 

Enter  Guard. 

Guard.  Where  is  the  Q^ieen  ? 
Approach,   ho]  All's  not  well  ;— 
What  work  is  here  !  Charmion,  is  this   well  done  r 

^////r  DoLABELLA, 

Dol.  How  now  ? 

A  cry  without  of 
Way  there  !  make  way  for  Cacfar  i 

Enter  C^sar,  and  Train. 

Del,  O,  Sir!  you  are  too  fure  an  augurer  ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Ctrjar.   BraveR  at  the  laft  : 
She  levell'd  at  our  purpnfes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way.     The  manner  of  her  death  ? 
I  do  not  fee  htr  bleed  ;  she  looks  like  flcep ; 
As  fhe  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  ftrong  toil  of  grace. 

Guard.    [Taking  up   the  hajkct.)  Thefe  leaves  have  flime 
upon  them  ; 
Such  as  the  Afpick  leaves  upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cafar.  Moft  probable 
That  fo  ihe  fell ;  for,  I  have  oft  been  told, 
She  hath  purfued  conclufions  infinite 
Of  eafy  ways  to  die. 
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Now  bear  the  bodies  from  the  monument. 
She  (hall  be  bury'd  by  her  Antony  ; 
Then  we'll  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella;  fee 
High  honour  in  this  great  fnlemnity. 

\_Exeunt  Ca;far  and  his  Party,  f 

SCENE— 'yf  Street  in  Jkxandria. 
JLhter  ProCULEIUS,  with  an  Offieerj  and  a  Company  of 
Soldiers. 
Pro.  Halt.     We  muft  here  abide,  till  Dolabella 
Arrive,  to  tell  us  how  we  may  proceed, 
In  the  interment  of  Mark  Antony  ; 
irO !  in  good  time,  he  comes. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Doh  Well  met,  my  friends, 

If  well  we  meet  upon  a  caufe  fo  mournful. 

Pro.  Antony  was  your  friend. 

Dol.  He  was  ; — none,  once, 
So  dear  to  me  as  Antony; — not  Ca:far  j  " 

We  were  fo  cloffd  within  each  other's  bofoms- 
The  rivets  were  not  found  that  join'd  us  fait. 
War  funder'd  us! — Oh,  in  his  happier  day. 
His  legs  beftrid  the  ocean  ; — his  rear'd  arm 
Creiled  the  world  ; — his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  fphercs,  unto  his  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail,  and  ftnke  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder. 

Proc.  How  ftands  the  order  for  our  marchf 

Dol.  E'en  thus: 

Attend  tlie  ceremony,  as  to  ferve, 

Rather  than  to  command,  its  order. — They 

Who  ferv'd  Mark  Antor^,  t 'en  to  the  laft,  ' 

The  btit  will  honour  him.—  Our  (  aefar's  iroopt 

^luil  be  fubfervient;—  Antony's  adherents 

Murt  fix  the  order  ot  proceiiion,  and 

Admit  us,  or  reject  us,  at  their  will. 

Pro.   1  am  inftru6led. 

Dol.  \  fhall  go  with  you. 

Pro.-  Now,   foldiers,  march! 

{Soldiers  and  their  Leaders  march  out.) 
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A  GRAND  FUNERAL  PROCESSION  : 

DURING     WHICH      IS     SUNG     THE    FOLLOWING 

E  P  I  C  E  D  I  U  M.• 
c  /i  0  K  t;^  s*. 

Cold  in  death  the  Hero  lies ; 

Nerveless,  now,  the  Victor's  arm; 
Quench'd  the  light^iing  of  his  eyes, 
The  Foe  to  daunt,  the  Fair  to  charm. 

Mourn,  soldiers,  mourn!  your  day  is  done; 
Valour  has  lost  its  chfering  sun  ; 
The  Roman  Glory  sets  on  JEgypVs  shore, 
And  great  Mark  Antony  will  rise  no  more. 

Solo.  Oh,  comrades!  many  a  time  has  he 

Led  us  to  glorious  Victory  ! 
Then,  blush  not,  friends,  at  drops  that  force, 
Down  manhood's  cheek,  their  rugged  course: 
The  tears  that  Soldiers  o'er  their  General  shed, 
Are  Brave  Men's  tribute  to  a  Brave  Maa  dead. 

TRIO  OR  QUJRTETTO, 
A  constant  Fire  his  Courage  glow'd; 
<    A  ceaseless  Stream  bis  Bounty  flow'd. 
If  Riches  in  the  field  of  Fame  he  reap'd,  /» 

The  Harvest  was  on  Love  and  Friendship  beap'd. 

Solo,     When  Mars  no  longer  battled  on  his  side. 
And  Neptune,  weary  of  his  prowess  grown, 
Buoy'd  him  no  more  to  Conquest  down  the  tide, 
E'en  then  no  sword  subdued  him,  but  his  own. 
"'^'''^*''  While  Cleopatra's  grave  ye  trim, 
There  her  loT'd  Antony  inter  ; 
For  she  her  ^gypt  lost  for  him  ; 
He  half  the  World  for  her. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

No  mo!iument,  till  now,  could  boast  a  pair 
Sufam'd,  yet,  ah!  so  luckless  in  their  doom; 

Long  will  the  doves  of  Venus  murmur  there. 
And  shouts  of  Warriors  thunder  o'er  the  tomb. 
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T  is  melancltoly  to  obferve  the  long  lift  of  writers 
who  have  had  their  works  forced  upon  the  publtck 
through  the  felicitations  of  firiends,  which,  were  writ- 
ten, merely  for  amufement,  without  any  view  to  pub- 
lication. I  beg  leav^  to  aflure  the  publick,  that  I  have 
not  been  preiTed  into  their  fervice,  and  that  I  cannot 
alledge  the  misfortune  of  friendihip  either  in  excufe 
of  my  prefumption,  or  extenuation  of  my  errors. 
Indeed,  I  have  fo  little  faith  in  the  ufual  methods  of 
deprecating  the  judgment  ot  the  reader,  that  I 
fhould  chufe  to  decline  their  uk,  even  if  I  could 
urge  them  with  truth.  There  is  no  tribunal  in  fad: 
more  infenfible  than  the  publick  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  an 
author  feelingly  enumerates  the  difadvantages  under 
which  he  labours,  the  hurry  of  buiinefs,  of  the  Ian* 
guor  of  ficknefs  ;  it  is  to  no  purpofe  that  he  declares 
himfelf  to  be  a  minor,  and  kindly  prefixes  his  age  to 
his  efTufions  y  even  title  itfelf,  however  iUuftrious, 
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feems  to  loofe  its  influence,  when  infcribed  on  the 
front  of  a  Book  ;  and  that  name  which  palTes  a  man 
current  through  the  world,  will  not  beftow  on  his 
writings,  even  a  momentary  celebrity. 

It  might  feem  fufpicious  in  one  who  has  laid  him^ 
felf  fo  much  open  to  its  cenfures,  to  efFedthat  con- 
tempt fo  common  among  authors,  for  contemporary 
criticifm  ;  I  have  no  fuch  contempt ;  my  occaiional 
difregard  of  rules,  has  not  proceeded  from  igno- 
rance ;  nor  (hall  I  regret  the  dereliftion  if  it  has 
been  produdive  of  greater  beauties. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  the  charge  of  jslagiar 
rifm  will  be   objefted   to   me;  this   may  be   well 
founded,  for  it  is  true  that  ftriking  palTages  which 
in  reading  have  laid  ftrong  hold  of  the  imagination, 
will  be   affimilated   with  our    ideas,  and   are  apt, 
after  a  time,  to  be  confidered  as  our  own,  and  to  fte^l 
undetejEled  from  our  pen,  notwithftanding  a  vigilant 
attention  to  prevent  fuch  an  occurence,     I  can  only 
defend  myfelf  by  declaring,  that  I  have  no  wilh,  wil- 
fully to  pafs  the  productions  of  others  as  my  own  ; 
and  that  lam  ready,  when  the  opportunity  fhall  offer, 
to  give  every  one  his  own. 

With  refpeft  to  the  versification,  I  have  occafion- 
ally  departed  from  eflabliflied  praftlce ;  it  is  cus- 
tomary when  the  laft  fpeaker  leaves  the  line' imper- 
fect, for  ^he  fiext  to  take  it  up  and  finifh  it.     This 
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I  have  not  uniformly  adhered  to,  becaufe  it  appears 
to  contribute  very  little  to  harmony,  ?ind  is  apt  to 
give,  efpecially  to  the  empaflioned  fcenes,  a  too  arti- 
ficial appearance. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  influence  of  precepts,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  he  who  attempts  to  moxjel  his 
work  by  the  line  and  rule  of  the  critic,  will  feldorn 
deviate  from  thofe  beaten  trafts  rendered  confpi* 
cuous  by  the  proud  monum^ts  of  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  authors ;  as  it  is  from  thefc  that  the  critick  laws 
are  derived,  and  to  which  they  ultimately  refer 
themfelves;  he  will  fail  to  meet  with  thofe  ftill  un- 
embodied  and  evanefcent  Ihapes  that  have  not  yet 
travelled  Into  the  regions  of  criticifm,  nor  recline 
under  the  broad  flielter  of  rules  and  authority  in  the 
peaceful  receifes  of  the  apadexnick  groves. 


I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  cxpofed  myfelf  to 
negle<ft  as  well  from  my  choice  of  a  fubjed:,  as  my 
manner  of  treating  it.  At  prefent,  an  author  is  in 
much  danger  of  having  no  readers,  if  he  writes  in 
inch  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  underflood  ;  it  is  now 
fo  much  the  cuftom  by  forced  thoughts,  glaring 
figures,  and  inverted  flyle,  to  puzzle  and  furprife  the 
reader,  that  a  poem  is  not  likely  to  attrad  attention 
that  wants  the  recommendations  of  obfcurity  of  genii 
and  enchanters,  and  which  only  aims  to  exprefs  na- 
tural thoughts  in  flmple  language. 
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Whatever  be  my  irierit$,  I  at  l^ft  come  before 
the  publicjc  in  a  modeft  drefs;  if  I  h*ve  written  dull 
intolerable  ftuff,  I  have  i^ot  decked  it  out  in  the  al. 
luring  accompaniments  of  copious  notes,  hot-prefs 
and  a  head  of  the  author.  Should  this  little  volume 
then  be  allowed  quietly  to  glide  into  oblivion,  I  con- 
ceive it  is  in  a  vei-y  proper  drefs  for  the  occafion,  at 
leaft,  it  will  efcape  the  ridicule  fo  juftly  levelled  at 
thofe  which  arc  made  fine  only  to  be  buried. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE— ^  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Arundel. 

Arum*  They  (ay — and  I  believe  the  dodrine's 
feafible. 
That  mighty  States  muft  undergo  each  change 
Of  youth,  of  manhood,  and  decaying  age : 
And  here  we  feem  t*  have  pafs'd  our  prime  already, 
For  loyalty,  the  bulwark  of  true  policy. 
Is  now  a  thing  defpisM  and  out  of  date  : 
Rebellion  meets  a  welcome  from  our  nobles. 
While  churchmen  who  ihould  damn  it,  pray  for  it. 
But  let  ambition  blind  the  eyes  of  men 
And  learning fuit  its  do8rines  to  the  times; 
For  me,  tho*  feated  in  the  breach  of  danger 
I'll  keep  the  culloms  of  old  fafhioned  days, 
Nor  barter  fealty  for  delufive  hope. 

Enter  De  Watteviile, 

Dc  Wat,  The  urgent  fummons  that  hath  brought 
me  here 
Muft  ftand  as  an  excufe  for  this  iatrufion—- 
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Jru».  Friends  are  twice  welcome  in  the  day  ot 
need — 
New  from  the  North  ? — 

De  Wat,  My  horfe  yet  pants  for  breath 

Arun*  This  ardent  hafte  while  other  friends  but 
lag. 
Shall  grace  you  in  the  favour  of  the  king — 

De  Wat,  Your  kindnefs  overates  my  fervices. 
As  I  fped  along,  the  populace  all 
Were  in  unufual  ftir — and  fame  was  loud 
About  new  wars,  rebellion,  and  the  queen. 

Arun,  Report  fpreads  faft  when  charg*d  with  dii- 
mal  news, 
Good  deeds  are  not  fo  qtticfely  rumoured. 

De  Wat,  True,  Sir — but  fame   fo  often  adds  to 
truth. 
That,  in  this  cafe  I  know  not  what  to  think-— 

Arun,  Nor  am  I  better  ikill'd,  but  only  this, 
That  ne*er  did  England  ftand  in  fo  much  need  * 
Of  prudent  councils  and  mod  loyal  friends. 
The  queen  h«s  landed  on  the  Suffolk  coaft. 
And  boafts  her  ranks  furcharg*d  with  Englifll  nobks, 
The  Earls  ot  Lancafter,  of  Kent,  and  Norfolk 
Have  grac*d  her  purpofe  with  their  noble  prefence. 
And  fcarce  was  her  herald's  jMroclamation  heard. 
Which  fpoke  of  wrongs  and  evil  counfellors, 
When  baron's  proffered  her  their  armed  bands. 
Andbifhops  brought  their  prayers  and  influence. 

Dc  Wat,  What  has  cauled  this  fudden  change  in 
Kent, 
Who  wont  to  be  his  duties  worihiper. 

Arun,  Kent  is  the  open  foldier  who  believes. 
The  line  the  queen  has  drawn  will  bound  her  views  ^ 
While  fhe  infenfible  to  love  and  duty. 
Gives  to  Mortimer  her  heart,  her  perfon, 
Uling  mod  falfe  pretences  as  the  means 
To  get  poffeflion  of  the  feat  of  power. 
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De  Wat.  The  Prince  of  Wales  I  hear  attends  the 

queen \ 
Arun,  That  is  the  prop  that  holds  rebellion  up 
And  gives  to  damn*d  deiigns  the  fliow  of  right. 
I  curfe  the  day  when  purbHnd  policy 
Allowed  this  jewel  tol>e  ilolen  from  £ngland  ; 
In  him  the  dignity  and  fire  of  manhood, 
Seem'd  to  fhake  hands  with  youth. — Tho'  yet.  he 

knew 
But  to  recount  the  darings  of  his  grandfire. 

Dc  Wat.  How  bore  the  king  this  news  when  firft 
related  ? 
A  wife  and  fon  thusjoin'd  in  ft  range  rebellion. 

Arun,  I  never  faw  fuch  mildnefs  io  transformed. 
When  the  pale  melTenger  whifpered  the  news  ; 
Mutely  he  ftar'd,  then  ftruck  the  kneeling  flavc) 
Rage,  indignation,  pallid  grief,  defpair. 
Each  independent  govern'd  him  by  turns. 
And  fwayVi  the  perturbed  motion  of  his  lips. 

De  Wat.  It  were  enough  to  fet  all  paflion  loofe 
And  make  us  laugh  at  r^afon. — But  how  is*t  tiow. 
Where  did  ihe  lateft  news  report  the  queen  ? 

Anm.  We  hear  at  Hereford,  where  (he  waits  with 
caution 
Until  her  promifes  begetting  credit. 
By  being  crycd  by  heralds,  preach'd  in  churche«. 
Have  caufed  the  wavering  mob  to  crowd  her  armies. 
Mean  time  the  Eail  of  Kent  fpurs  on  fo  hotly 
That  now  he  braves  our  gates — 

De  Wat.  What  has  the  King  refolved  on  ? — 
Arun.  I  know  not :  he  and  Defpenfsr  are  retrr*d 
To  fancy  fchemes  in  fecret  conference. 
You  muft  remain  until  the  King's  prepar'd 
To  give  you  hearing — As  friends  are  few  we  need 
Make  up  in  adion  what  we  want  in  numbers. 
I  go  mean  time  to  found  the  wav'ring  mob. 
To  try  if  any  fpark  of  love  remains 
And  roufe  the  tardy  citizens  to  arms.  {Exit  ArmdeL 
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De  Watteville, /o/«. 

Why  then  thus  it  is — ^the  enemy  at  the  gates- 
No  army  near — deferted  by  his  nobles— 
What  is  this  King  that  I  for  him  fhould  loofe 
My  life,  my  fortune.— Then  1  am  rcfolved— 
There  is  no  tie  that  binds  me  to  his  caufe. 
But  gen'ral  loyalty — I  never  reap'd 
The  golden  harveft  of  his  favours,  pour'd 
With  fuch  profufion  on  Defpenfer's  head ; 
Who  apes  with  wond*rous  fkill  the  ftate  of  King, 
And  to  whofe  pride  and  whim  we  muft  fubmit  i 
But  now  'tis  paft ;  for  if  the  plot  fucceeds 
A  halter  may  reward  mock  majeily, 
And  I  with  all  my  foul  will  help  thee  to  it. 

Enter  Edward,  Despenser,  and  Atitndants, 

Edw,  Where  is  this  man  who  braves  example's 
force. 
And  haftes  with  fo  much  fpeed  to  do  us  fervice  ? 

De  Wat.  My  gracious  fovereign  my  poor  fervicc5. 
All  feem  as  nothing  when  you  deign  to  praife  them. 

Edw*  Not  fo  brave  fir,  tho*  faith  they  need  it  not; 
We're  told  that  fome  of  thefe  rebellious  Haves 
Prefuming  on  our  weaknefs  have  advanced. 
And  dare  to  brave  us  in  our  capital ; 
But  you  will  check  their   courfe. — We  give  you 

command 
Over  the  reg'lar  force  without  the  gates. 
While  we  within  will  arm  our  citizens — 
You  muft  difpatch ;  For  in  the  rapid  courfe 
Of  dangerotis  war,  the  moments  are  more  precious 
Than  are  the  weeks  and  months  in  peaceful  times — 

De  WaU  As  1  (hall  aft  in  this  fo  judge  me  heaveUt 
If  ever  I  by  hope  of  fair  reward. 
Should  barter  fealty  for  rebellion. 
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Let  me  be  counted  then  the  ftain  of  knighthood. 
And  for  the  name  of  foldier,  call  me  Have. 

Edw.  From  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  rebel  lords, 
I'll  pluck  for  thee  rewards ;  thou  for  thyfelf 
Wilt  earn  the  honors — give  no  reply, 
Buthafte  thy  fetting  out,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Exit  De  Watteviile, 
De  Watteviile  will  be  faithful  mid  temptation ; 
He  has  not  mix*d  \yith  thofe  who  tafk  their  wits. 
To  fpread  rebellion,  and  confound  the  marks 
That  men  were  wont  to  place  t'wixt  right  and  wrong. 

Defp,  If  he  but  checks  their  progrefs  for  a  time, 
He*U  turn  the  popular  clamour  on  our  fide, 
Which  is  the  main  llrength  of  the  enemy. 

Edw    But  why  are  all  men's  tongues  thus  loud 
again  ft  me — 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  their  reproaches  ? 

Defp.  You've  ufed  your  power  with  too  much 
gentle nefs ; 
'  Of  this  they  make  advantage  ;  taking  arms 
Againft  your  highnefs,for  which  they  have  no  grounds, 
Save  what  are  hatched  in  their  traitrous  hearts. 
They  even  vow  revenge  on  me,  becaufe, 
I  would  not  be  a  party  in  their  crimes ; 
When  you  have  again  the  power  to  punifh 
You  will,  I  tiuft,  make  better  ufe  of  it. 
-   Edw.  We  will  not  fpare  examples,  my  Defpenfer, 
Yet  I  am  ill  at  reft  if  we  muft  fight 
'Gainft  thofe  who   fliould  be   cherilh'd   next  our 

heart — 
It  feems  moft  bloody  and  unnatural — 
Would  that  fome  means  of  peace  could  be  devife'd. 

Defp,  Thefe  are  the  feelings  that  difgrace  a  throne , 
Where  all  fuch  weaknefs  of  our  common  nature 
Should  fall  before  the  deftinies  of  a  king.' 
What  are  the  ties  of  brother,  wife,  to  this, 

B 
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Ties,  that  men  do  make,  by  giving  names  to  them, 

(Having  no  end  or  obje<fl  in  their  being. 

Rut  as  the  means  connecting  man  to  man) 

Which  you  (hould  laugh  at,  being  yourfelf  the  fource 

Of  your  own  ftate,  having  no  equal  here. 

'Tis  likely  they  may  offer  terms  of  peace 

Hiding  their  foul  intents  in  friendly  guife  ; 

But  if  you  give  them  ear,  yourfelf  will  be 

The  dupe  and  vaflal  of  their  artifice. 

And  I  the  helplefs  viftim  of  their  rage  ; 

And  if  my  life  could  but  confirm  your  power, 

I  would  be  well  content  to  yield  it  up. 

Edw*  Sooner  let  war  and  famine  march  their  rounds. 
Until  they  make  my  ftate  ax  wildernefs. 
So  that  they  leave  me  you,  in  whom  I'd  find 
A  compenlation  for  the  death  of  millions. 
No  my  Defpenfer ;  take  my  facred  word 
That  you  (hall  be  the  (barer  of  my  fortune — 
Defp.  1  will  be  your  faithful  fervant  ever — 
Then  'tis  refolved  we  lend  no  ear  to  peace, 
But  keep  the  field,  until  they  are  reduced 
To  fue  for  mercy,  and  confefs  their  crimes. 

Enter  Arundel. 

Eiw,  Well,  my  Arundel,  do  the  citizens 
Difmifs  their  fears  and  buckle  on  their  arms  ? 

Arun,  1  am  a(hamed  to  be  the  meffenger 
Of  tidings, that  difgrace  a  viU'nousage. 

Edw,  What !  they  don't  refufe  their  fervice  at  this 
time  ? 

jirun*  I  haftened  for  to  execute  your  wifhes. 
And  when  they  were  with  feme  delay  alFembled 
And  I  had  open*d  your  nece(rities  -, 
The  enemy  near,  and  in  your  name  demanded, 
That  they  (hould  ftraight  repair  unto  your  ftandard. 
Urging  the  danger  to  your  crown  and  perfon  ,- 
Why  they  who  (hould  have  ftart^d  forth  and  cried. 
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Long  live  King  Edward,  we  will  die  for  him, 

And  the  ready  hand  involuntar'ly 

On  the  bright  hilt  been  feen — Thefe  flaves,!  fay, 

Did  blefs  themfelves,  and  cried,  good  lack  fo  near  ? 

And  lookM  and  moved,  and  noded  to  each  other. 

As  if  I  talk*d  to  them  of  diftant  battles. 

Of  wars  in  Paleftine,  and  not  in  England. 

Edw.  Dull  minded  Haves,  and  do  they  then  refufe  ? 

Arun,  Again  I  urged  and  prefs*d  your  highnefs  fuit. 
When  the  Mayor,  who  did  interpret  for  the  reft, 
Began  to  tell  me  of  good  deeds  performed. 
Of  taxes  they  had  paid,  and  money  lent; 
And  when  I  ftopped,  anon  the  fulfome  tale. 
He  did  announce  it  as  their  firm  refolve. 
Which  by  their  charter  they  were  privileg*d. 
Not  to  ferve  without  the  city  walls. 
In  times  like  thefe  when  men's  inflamed  minds 
Hold  no  mean  courle,  but  fet  with  violence 
On  either  fide ;  fuch  friends  are  counterfeit. 

Edw.  Precious  cowards — flaves,  have  they  no  fears 
For  their  own  fafety — No,  no — I  am  the  butt ; 
I  feel  this  tempeft  drives  'gainft  me  alone. 
What  have  I  done  that  they  fhould  give  me  up 
To  fure  deftrudion — What  reafons  gave  they  ? 

Arun.  They  gave  none — fome  talk'd  of  evil  coun- 
fellors. 
And  mutter'd  loud  of  robbers,  wars  and  famine* 

^dw.  Famine  1  could  I  command  the  fhowers  of 
Heaven, 
Did  I  fet  on  the  robber  for  to  plunder, 
Or  grant  proieAion  to  the  murderer  ? 
They  do  all  this,  and  then  they  cry  the  king. 
The  king's  in  fault — Ol  moft  royal  wretch, 
I  am  exalted  high  in  mifery : 
And  yet  they  envy  me  the  perilous  ftation. 
And  plot  with  rebels  for  to  pull  me  down. 
What  hope,  what  confolation's  left  me  now  ? 

Dejp,  Let  not  the  diftant  murm'riogs  of  rebellion 
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Difturb  the  (acred  pleafures  of  a  king ; 
You  are  the  lawful  and  anointed  head. 
To  whom  we  all  in  fealty  owe  obedience; 
Truft  to  that  fortune,  then  that  made  you  king, 
And  the  fucceffor  of  the  mighty  Edward, 
Heaven  will  proteO:  that  placed  you  on  the  throne. 
And  caufe  thefe  impious  rebels  kneel  before  you. 

£dw.  Thou  art  the  oracle  of  comfort  to  me, 
Something  may  ftill  fall  out  to  favour  us ! — 
They  w^li  refift — What  thinks  my  Arundel  ? 

Arun.  My  lips  fhall  never  give  my  heart  the  lye. 
By  glozing  that  which  you  mufl  fhortly  know ; 
This  is  no  broil  about  fome  diftant  fief, 
The  ftake  that's  to  be  played  for  is  the  crown.     - 
Let  us  not  dally  in  the  midft  of  treafon. 
But  feek  more  loyal  friends  in  other  parts ; 
For  now  they  will  not  flinch,  when  they've  forfworn 
The  facred  duty  which  they  owe  your  highnefs. 
Nor  do  their  fallies  want  the  (how  of  right. 
When  to  the  trembling  crown  the  next  in  blood, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  ftands  in  the  foremoft  rank, 

Edw, Th3.t  is  my  crime,  and  now  Tm  punilh'd  for't  j 
Had  I  but  kept  this  jewel  tomyfelf. 
He  would  not  now  have  been  the  caufe — -the  caufe 
That  Vm  forbid  to  curfe,  while  it  undoes  me. 

Defp.  There  is  no  rcafon  for  this  deep  defpair ; 
If  De  Watteville  but  holds  the  queen  in  check, 
Thefe  honeft  citizens  will  change  their  note. 
And  come  with  kneeling  proteftations  to  us ; 
They  always  dally  with  the  conqueror. 
Let  ui  not  then  by  flight  betray  our  weaknefs. 

Edw,  Then  'tis  refolv'd  we  keep  our  ftation  here— 
This  boiftrous  morning  has  unhing*d  rae  quite  ; 
Come,  my  Defpenfer,  let  us  to  the  hall. 
The  banquet  waits  us,  and  the  game's  prepared ; 
Let's  turn  our  eyes  from  thefe  rough  fcenes  awhile 
And  give  an  hour  to  fweet  forgetfulnefs — 

[_Exeun:  Edward  and  Despenser. 
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Enter  Messenger. 

Met.  Our  {lender  guard  is  routed  and  difperfed 
That  fought  for  Edward — for,  on  him,  DeWatieville 
Hath  turned  his  back  and  joined  the  enemy, 
Whofe  hoftile  banners  flout  within  our  gates 

Jrun.  If  fo,  he  is  in  villany  the  firft. 
And  I  will  put  no  more  implicit  faith 
In  words,  the  very  offspring  of  the  breath- 
Do  not  the  people  arm  themfelves — O  i  (hame. 
Is  there  no  fpirit  (hewn,  no  oppofition  ? — 

Mes.  None,  my  lord — No  fword  unlheathed  is  feea  5 
It  rather  feems  of  peace,  the  joyous  welcome  ; 
For,  near  the  gate,  where  now  they  make  their  entry 
The  mob  prefs  on,   and  (hout  loud  welcomes  forth  ; 
The  citizens  clamour  out  for  queen  and  prince. 
And  fay,  you  (hall  have  bread  when  he  is  king  ; 
On  which  the  rabble  wave  their  ready  caps 
And  cry,  no  famine,  no  Chancellor  Baldoc — 

yirun.  What  welcome  them  ?  they  boaft  of  freedom 
moft 
When  they're  the  tools  of  others  artifice: — 
Credulous  (laves! — if  infidels  did  come 
And  promife  this  and  this,  they'd  welcome  them — 

Enfer  Despenser. 

Defp.  What  new  alarm  is  this  ?— 
Arun,  The  flave  De  Watteville  has  betrayed  his 
truft. 
And  now  the  enemy  are  within  the  gates,      * 
And  are  received  like  friends,  made  dear  by  abfence. 
De/p.  De  Watteville  falfe !  then  heaven's  name** 
a  recklcfs  bond 
That  every  fool  may  break — O !  fickle  flavcs — 

What  is't  to  them  who  governs What's  to  be 

done  ? 
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Arm,  Let  us  prolong  the  hope'  of  better  days,- 
And  lave  the  king  by  flight — 

De/p.  What  leave  our  capital,  to  give  the  lie 
To  my  own  promifes — And  yet  we  muft. 
Or  yield  their  prifoners — My  good  Arundel, 
Will  you  break  it  to  the  king  I — I  cannot  do  it. 

Enter  Edward. 

£ilw.  Where's  my  Delpenfer  ?^It  was  mofl  un. 
kind 
When  anxious  fears  were  preying  on  my  heart 
To  leave  me  thus,  in  folitary  mood— 

Defp,  We  wereconfideringwhat  was  for  your  good; 
Some  news  is  now  arrived,  which  feems  to  fay. 
That 

Enter  the  Bijhop  of  Exetek, 

Bp.  of  Ex,'  This  is  no  place  of  fafety  for  your 
highnefs. 
The  enemy  will  foon  furround  the  palace, 
A  moment  fcarce  is  left  you  for  efcape ! — 

Edw.  What!    furround  my  palace! — I  am  be- 
trayed ; 

0  maichlefs  flaves  when  I  again  am  king — 
Their  bodies  chained,  (hall  wither  in  the  air 
For  fowls  to  feed  upon — 

1  will  not  fly — why  don't  my  people  rife. 
Avenge  my  caufe,  and  crufh  the  rebel  throng— 

Arun,  We  pray  your  highnefs  loofe  no  further  time. 

-De/p*  A  better  fortune  waits  us  in  the  weft. 
Where  friends  are  loyal  and  moft  valiant. 
Let  us  then  haften  to  call  forth  their  power — 
Why  this  defpair? — We  are  not  loft  fo  far — 

Edw.  I'm    loft   indeed— Are    thefe  your   pro- 
mifes  ? — 
May  thofe  who  have  reduced  me  to  this  pafs. 
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Like  me  be  wretched— I  blame  not  you— 

[trumpets. 
Bp,  of  Ex.  Hark !  they  approach — Arundel,  fave 
the  king — 
Away — I  will  remain  to  anfwer  them. 

[Arundel  and  Despenser  hurry  o^ Edward, 
I've  never  lent  my  voice  to  fill  the  cry 
On  either  fide — But  will  they  think  on't  now — 
Now,  in  the  recklefs  current  of  their  paflion — 
How  can  I  hope  my  funfbion  will  proteft  me. 
When  fo  many  of  like  holy  calling, 
Are  loud  and  clamrous  on  the  other  fide. 
Turning  their  fair  religion  to  abufe, 
To  furnifti  reafons  toexcHfe  their  crimes, 

[Trumpets^ 

Enter  Officer  and  Soldiers. 

Off.  For  the  queen  ?- 


Bp.  of  Ex,  For  peace  and  juftice,  therefore,  not  for 
thee, 
Whofe  impious  trade,  an  alien  to  nature 
Appears  to  trample  both 

Off.  No  holy  cant — 
But  earn  your  fafety  by  confeffing  ftraighti 
Where's  the  king  ? — 

Bp.o/Ex,  Without  the  reach  of  that  .great  care 
and  lovei 
Which  no  doubt  a  wife  and  brother  proffer. 
Thro'  you  their  mefTenger — The  king  is  fafe. 

Off»  Thou  lieft,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  thy  face — 

Enter  2d  Officer. 

id  Off,  The  king  is  fled — Ere  we  could  furround 
him; 
He,  with  the  curfed  Defpenfer,  have  efcaped. 
And  born  along  on  horfes  Iwift  and  frefh  ; 
They  bid  defiance  to  gur  tired  deeds — 
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ift  Off,  Then  we  have  mifsM  the  beft  half  of  our 
errand, 
And  what  we've  done  will  fcarccly  get  us  thanks ; 
The  king  is  forced  away  againft  his  will, 
And  this  is  one  of  thofe  accurfed  advifers. 
Who  hath  been  aiding  to  this  treachery — 
Take  him  to  the  ftreets,  and  tell  the  people 
To  whom  they  are  obliged  for  fuch  good  fervice. 

( Soldiers  furround  Biffi, ) 
Bp.  of  Ex.  If  you  will  hear  me,  I  can  free  my- 

felf 

ifi  Off.  Take  him  to  the  ftreets — We  will  hear  thee 
When  the  block  is  thy  confeffional. 
For  then  thou  mayeft  fpeak  truth — Away  with  him 

\The  Soldiers  hurry  off  Bijkop, 
[Trumpets  heard. 
Bid  them  ftay  that  trumpet's  clam*rous  breath 
That  ftirs  our  minds  to  needlefs  energy ; 
The  founds  of  war  we  were  prepar'd  to  hear 
Are  chang*d  to  peaceful  welcomes— The  town  is 

ours; 
Then  let  us  haften  with  the  news  to  Kent 
Of  Edward's  flight— And  to  the  queen  report 
The  love  that  waits  her  here,  that  (he  may  come. 
And  by  her  flate  confirm  their  loyalty. 

[^Exeunt  Omnes. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE— /4  Room  of  State. 

Enter  Ua2ella^  Bijb^p o/UBKEtoKo,  Mortimer, 
D»  WAtTEViLLB,  and  Attendants* 

Ifah.  I  give  you  welcome  to  our  capital, 
Your  grace  of  Hereford,  you  Lord  Mortimer, 
And  you  De  Wakteville;  a  joyful  welcome  all. 
For  this  fair  day,  aufpicious  to  our  hopes, 
We  bow  to  heaven  with  kneeling  and  fubmiflion. 

Mort,  May  every  day  like  this  fliine  bright  on  one 
Who  frees  us  from  the  yoke  of  upftart  power. 
And  gives  to  ravag'd  fields  the  fweets  of  peace. 

Here^  Such  quick  fuccefs  outftripM  our  flender 
means, 
And  (hewed  the  power  above  hath  fought  with  us* 

1/ab,  Our  loyal  citizens  all  welcom'd  us 
With  fuch  fervent  prayers  and  acclamations, 
As  (hewed  their  hearts  were  earneft  in  our  caufe. 

M</rt*  No  wonder  faith,   when  they  fo  long  have 
groan'd 
Beneath  the  fway  of  Baldoc,  Spenfer's  tool ; 
Whofetreas'nousfchemeshave  ftir'd  up  this  rebellion, 
And  forced  the  king  to  arm  againft  his  barons^ 
Who  alk  but  juftice  and  redrefs  of  wrongs. 

c 
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Ifab.  Yes,  my  dear  Edward,  thou  art  not  to  blame. 
It  was  the  aft  of  traitors,  not  thy  deed. 
So  we  (hall  ftill  in  fealty  do  thee  homage 
And  keep  the  crown  in  truft  till  your  return; 

Here.  Shall  we  attempt  to  thwart  the  purpofes. 
Of  heaven,  made  manifeft  by  open  figns? 
Edward  who  fled,  impelPd  by  fecret  awe. 
Can  ne'er  again  return  to  claim  his  crown. 

Mart,  What  other  means  are  left  to  fave  the  ftate 
From  anarchy,  confufion,  plots  and  wars. 
But  to  proclaim  young  Edward  in  his  iiVead ; 
While  our  good  queen,  according  with  our  prayers, 
Will  guide  his  youthful  fteps  and  grace  with  wildom. 

Ifab.  Your  words  furprize  me — I  am  ill  prepar*d 
To  anfwer  to  fuch  bold  unlook'd  for  thoughts. — 
Yet,  I  will  take  them  as  good  will  to  me  ; 
And  tho*  your  councils  fuit  not  with  my  ftate, 
Yet  I  do  thank  you  with  a  grateful  heart. 
And  would  reward  you  had  I  but  the  power» 
But  I  am  but  a  woman,— Edward's  queen — 
Without  alas!  the  power  to  give  protcftion 
To  you,  dear  friends,  and  loyal  noblemen ; 
Who  will,  I  fear,  have  little  caufe  of  gladnefs 
When  Edward  comes  to  claim  his  royalty. 

,  J)c  fVat»  We  do  befeech  your  hi^hnefs  grant  our 
prayers, 
And  cru(h  the  dangers  and  confpiracies. 
That  ftill  furround  a  throne  without  a  king. 

JJab,  We  would  not  now  be  furtherprefs'd  to  this— >• 
Let  each  exert  himfelf  in  our  behalf. — 
You,  Ue  Watteville,  haften  to  the  tioops. 
And  fee  you  check  their  riots  with  the  people. 

[Exit  De  Watteville. 
While  your  prefence  and  moft  chriftian  precepts 
Will  calm  the  publick  mind  unhinged,  unfettled; 
We  foon  again  may  want  your  counfel  here. 

{To  Hereford.) 
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Here,  Wc  yield  unto  your  wiflies — May  heaven 
incline 
Your  highoefs*  pleafure  to  your  people's  good. — 

[Exit  Hereford. 

Manent  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 

Ifab,  Come  hither  Mortimer,  and  tell  me  truly 
If  e*er  in  happy  hour  your  gayeft  wifhes. 
Did  revel  in  the  hopes  of  fuch  fuccefs?^^ 

Mort.  If  I'm  lefs  joyful  on  this  happy  day 
*Tis  not  for  want  of  friendfhip  to  your  caufe  | 
You  are  not  now  an  exile  but  a  queen, 
Here  let  me  bend  and  pay  a  fubjed's  homage. 

Ifab,  What  means  this  cold  refpeft,  this  ftated 
diftance  ? 
Good  fortune  Jhat  (hould  bind  our  friends  to  us 
Seems  to  have  fet  you  at  a  greater  diftance. 

Mort,  Vm  ftill  the  fame,  'tis  you  are  farther  off, 
I  thought,  I  (hould  be  bieft  to  fee  you  thus. 
But  being  fo— I  wilh  it  were  not  fo.— ■ 

J/ab.  I  am  a  queen,  but  ftill  I  am  a  woman ; 
Think'st  thou  the  pomp  and  Ibew  that  lackey  greatnefs 
And  change  the  outward  form  can  change  the  mind  ? 

Mort.  The  mind  oft  changes  with  the  changing 
ftate, 
Even  if  your  love  ftill  blcfs'd  your  Mortimer, 
Envy  of  that  would  raile  me  enemies, 
Who  would  not  want  fair  words  to  gloze  their  pur- 

pofe; 
You  may  comply  with  thofe  who  plead  the  ftate 
As  an  excufe  for  perfonal  revenge. 
And  facrifke  me  to  the  love  of  power. 

Ifab,  Here,  take  this  hand .  and  bid  your  fears  adieU; 
I  fcorn  to  fquare  my  adts  by  common  rules  j 
You  are  deferving  of  a  fovercign's  love. 
And,  what  I  gave  i^cn  poor,  i  give  %  quceB, 
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Mart.  What  toils,   wfeai  ferviccs  can   pay  tliis 
goodnefs. 

IJah.  I  have  already  all  I  want,  thy  love ; 
What  are  the  gifts  of  riches,  power,  and  ftate 
But  as  the  means  of  happier  enjoyment  ? 
You*ll  have  the  power  of  king  without  the  name  ; 
Edward  for  you  will  bear  the  empty  title. 

Mori.  Edward  !  what  Edward  ?  will  you  then  be- 
tray me  ? 
.    Ifah.  My  fkripling  Edward — he  it  is  I  mean— 
You  (liall  be  as  a  king  without  the  hate 
The  toils  and  dangers  that  attend  the  ftation. 
Difpell  your  fears,  and  let  this  filent  hour 
See  all  the  cares  of  nations  yield  to  love, 

Mori,  This  happy  hour  renews  our  plighted  vows ; 
This  hand,  that  firft  I  prefs'd  a  wretched  exile, 
I  now  falute  with  new  and  happier  fortune. 

l[ah,  I  would  have  all  tlie  world  revere  me  elfe. 
And  pay  me  deference  and  obedience ; 
But  here  I  wiQi  t'obey,  and  feem  to  you 
A  gentle  woman — and  all  I  aflc  is  love. 

Mort»  And  I  will  pay  it  triple  fold  ev*n  here. 
Amid  the  doubts  and  fears  that  chill  my  heart. 
For  I  do  ftand  upon  moft  flippery  ground. 
When  Edward  ftill  may  come  to  claim  his  crown. 
Who  will  brand  my  fervices  as  treafon. 
And  pay  with  death  each  ill  endur'd  for  you. 

Ifab,  Sooner  let  iplendour,  empire,  fmk  at  once 
While  I  in  poverty,  will  pay  thy  love. 
Nor  think  myfelf  an  exile  bleft  with  you — - 
You  made  the  welcome  tender  all  too  foon, 
We  mull  not  grafp  the  crown  in  fo  much  hafte. 
Left  it  furprize  too  much;  we  only  wait 
For  news  from  Kent*  to  give  our  means  dircftion. 
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Enter  Attendant, 

Atten.  One  Edward  Bobun  who  has  juft  arrived, 
and  fays  he  is  charged  with  bufinefs  of  the  king's^ 
requefts  admittance  to  youi  highnefe — 

I/ab.  Admit  him  ftraight —  [^Exit  Attendant. 

This  is  one  from  whom  we  may  learn  fomething. 
Leave  him  tome ^  you  mufi:  reftrain  your iblf — 

£«<^r  Edward  BoHtrw. 

Tho*  not  friendly  to  us  you  are  welcome 

If  you  bring  good  tidings  of  our  Edward — 

Why  comes  he  not  himfeif  ?  where  did  you  leave 

him  ? 
But  he  is  not  to  blame  for  other's  guilt ; 
You,  for  your  own  ambitious  purpofes, 
Have  forced  the  king  to  join  himfeif  with  rebels. 
And  war  *gainft  thofe  who  come  to  fave  the  ftale. 

Boh.  I  come  not  here  to  juftify  rebellion  5 
Which  is  the  rebel,  now  let  heaven  decide. 
I  am  the  ambalfador  of  the  king. 
And  not  a.fuppliant,  or  a  pleader  for  him. 

]fab.  He  wants  no  pleader,  we  are  all  his  friends. — 
And  fay,  how  has  he  far'd,  for  the  long  term 
That  I  have  been  a  ftranger  to  his  bed  ? 

Boh.  As  one,  whom  fortune  mocks  with  didaat 
vifions 
He  ne'er  o*ertakes ;  yet  flill  mufl  follow  them. 
Finding  no  adive  friendfiiip  in  the  weft. 
We  crofs'd  to  Wales,  whofe  hardy  fons  he  hop'd 
Still  cherilh'd  fondnefs  for  their  native  prince. 
And  loyalty  defpifed,  found  Ihelter  there  j 
But  here  alifc<>tion  could  not .ftoop  fo  low. 
What  wretch  but  finds  fome  pity  in  misfortune. 
While  he,  who's  rais'd  above  the  heads  of  others. 
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When  ftorms  affail  the  fabrick  of  his  greatnefs 
Still  falls  the  loweft 

Mort,  Spare,  fpare,  your  comments— 
And  fay  where  Edward  is,  and  what's  your  miflion- 

Boh,  V\\  ftill  be  bold  to  fpeak  my  mailer's  wrongs — 
Nor  fliall  I  long  d'etain  you  with  the  tale — 
Driven  from  the  (hore,  we  fought  the  faithlefs  feas ; 
But  fcarce  embark*d,  e'er  the  recklefs  ftormi 
Baffled  the  pilot's  fkill,  and  the  ftout  bark, 
Deferted  by  the  kneeling  mariners. 
Became  the  wind's  plaything — Seeking  her  grave 
In  the  big  waves,  whofe  foam  inwreathed  tops 
Look'd  like  the  beck'ning  candles  of  the  fea, 
To  light  us  to  deftruftion. — Heav*n  and  earth  (— «. 
We  ftrove  to  gain  the  fhore  that  erft  we  (hun'd. 
And  blefs'd  the  wave  that  threw  us  on  the  beach, 

IJab.  The  hand  of  heaven  did  fure  protedt  my 
Edward 
And  fruftrate  thus  your  fchemes  of  damn'd  rebellion. 

Boh.  Too  true,  there  feem'd  fome  fecret  end  in  this? 
For  all  was  calm,  when  the  next  morning  fun 
Withdrew  from  nature's  face  the  mafk  of  night, 
With  lufcious  gold  o'ercarpeting  the  deep. 

Jfab.  And  was  it  thus  that  you  far'd  my  dearefl 
Edward, 
While  I,  who  (hould  have  been  at  hand  to  help,. 
Can  only  pay  my  duty  with  my  tears ; 
Poor  tokens  of  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee. 
But  you  will  pardon  them. — Go  on,  I  pray  your^— 

Boh,  My  miffion  I  was  only  to  unfold 
Within  your  fecret  hearing— 

[Isabella  turns  to  Mortimer,  who  Exiu 
Thus  to  his  queen,  did  Edward  bid  me  fpeak. 
Tell  her  our  impious  wars  offended  nature. 
And  drew  upon  our  heads  the  curfe  of  heav'n ; 
He  faid,  the  plough  and  fickle  were  forgot 
For  barbed  ileeds,  and  fwords  the  game*  of  war. 
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And  that  we  only  digg'd  the  earth's  fweet  bofom 

For  early  graves  to  friends  and  countrymen — 

'Twas  time  that  holieft  peace  (hould  hide  fuch  crimes » 

For  this  good  end,  he  pardon  grants  to  all 

Who  to  their  true  allegiance  will  return ; 

As  for  himfeU,  he  does  confent  to  banifh 

For  ever  from  hisperfon  and  his  councils. 

The  chanc'lor  Baldoc,  and  the  young  Defpenfcr. 

lfab»  Thefe  are  the  very  purpofes  for  which 
We  took  to  arms. — And  we  muft  tak't  amifs 
That  he  fliould  feem  to  hold  us  in  diftruft, 
The  more  as  we've  proclaim'd  it  thro'  the  realm 
That  we  are  but  the  truftees  of  his  crown, 
Inviting  him  to  come  and  take  pofleflion — 
But  fay,  where  is  he  lodged,  that  we  may  fend 
A  deputation  to  conduft  him  hither. — 
;  Bob.  Shall  I  hailen  to  him  with  this  good  news« 
Affure  him  of  your  love,  and  bring  him  here. 

Jfab.  There  are  fome  things  on  which  wc  muft 
advife 
Before  we  anfwer  you. — Mean  time  you'll  be 
In  pur  courts,  love,  as  his  ambaifador 
That's  Dearcft  to  our  heiart [Exit,  Boh un. 
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Bring  him  hither  for  the  weak  eyes  of  men 
To  gaze  upon — Give  him  the  crown — No,  no. 
The  crown,  for  which  we've  play'd  a  dang'rous  game 
And  won  it  too — *Tis  ours  in  juftice  then. 
And  we  are  caird  on  to  defend  our  right — 
This  loyal  talking  fool  hath  his  fufpicions. 
Which  (hew  themfelves,  by  trying  to  conceal 
Where  Edward  is : — But,  I  will  foon  do  what 
Will  fct  fuch  prying  wretches  at  defiance* 
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EfOir  Mortimer. 

Mort*    This  Bohun,    now  may  ccafe  his  idl^ 
vaunts. 
His  miffion's  ended  ;  fo  are  all  our  feats. 
For,  Edward,  he  is  fafe  ! — 

Ifah.  How  fafe  d'ye  fay  ?— -dead  f — is  he  dead  ? 

Mart  As  fafe  as  if  he  were. — One  has  arriv'd, 
The  forerunef  of  Kent,  who  harries  hither. 
Who  fays,  that  in  the  weft,  the  wirs  are  ended ; 
For,  at  LantrelTen,  Edward  was  fectirM, 
And,  now  is  fafely  lodg'd  at  Kenilworth. 

JJah.  May  be  not  quite  fo  fafe. — What  elfe  ? 

Moru  Arundel  and  Defpenfer,  with  the  king. 
Have  alfo  been  fecur*d — 

Ifab.  Defpenfer,  fay'ft  thou  ? — He  is  fafe  indeed. 
For,  I  will  (hut  fuch  prifon  doors  \ipon  him. 
As  trealon  (hall  not  open. — Afpiring  ilave — 
Juftice  and  revenge  (hall  point  the  torments. 
That  now  await  thy  multiplied  aggreflions. 

Mort.  Arunde!  too,  who  urg'd  the  king  to  fly. 
And  levy  war  againft  his  queen  and  people, 
Deferves  alike,  a  traitor's  punilhment. 

Ifab.  We  mud  not  now  be  fparing   of  examples  ; 
To  hold  the  frolic  minds  of  men  in  awe. 
Let  fpeedy  juftice  then  o'ertake  their  crimes. — 

Mort'  Thefe  are  the  fmall  and  ftragg'ling  rivulets 
Eafiiy  choak*d» — The  fource  remains  unftopp'd  ; 
Edward  ftill  lives,  and  yet  may  claim  his  crown.-— 

Ifab*  You  fear  that  what's  impoflible  may  happen ; 
Edward  being  fafely  lodg'd  at  Kenilworth, 
He  cannot  come  to  claim  his  proffer'd  crown. 
And  draw  the  pitying  eyes  of  men  upon  him  ; 
For  I  will  fo  enmelh  him  in  my  friares. 
He  may  as  well  attempt  to  pierce  the  walls 
That  bar  the  chain'd  traitor  from  the  day. 
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As  pafs  thofe  open  and  unbolted  doors. 

Our  courfe,  mean  time,  mud  be,  to  fummon  ftraight 

Our  loyal  parliament ;   to  them  lay  bare 

His  wcaknefs,  treach'ry,  and  other  crimes. 

Seeing  which  charges  openly  preferred. 

And  that  he  comes  not  here  to  claim  his  crown, 

Which  we,  with  honeft  heart  do  offer  him  -, 

They  needs  are  pledg'd  to  vote  his  depofition. 

Mort.  But,  will  not  Kent,  and  thofe  who  only  aim 
T'  expel  the  Spenfer's,  oppofe  this  meafure  ? 

Ifab.  Leave  him  to  me  ;  the  vote  of  parliament 
ril  make  appear  their  deed ;  perfuading  Kent, 
I'll  ne'er  aflent  to  it.    But,  here  comes  one, 
Whofe  counfels  have  been  ever  falutary. 

Enter  the  Bi/hop  of  Hereford. 

Long  live  our  queen  j — I've  this  moment  learn'd 
From  Kent,  who  attends  now  upon  your  highnefs, 
That  our  worft  enemies  are  are  all  fecur'd. 

Ifab.  That  news  is  fomewhat  old  in  our  account — 
We  were  in  talk  what  courfe  to  take  upon't ; 
That  which  appears  a  fource  of  joy  to  others 
As  this  to  me,  is  oft  the  caufe  of  grief. 

Heref,  Heaven  oft  vifits  with  calamities 
Its  fav'rites  here.     It  is  our  duty  then,  ^ 

Who  (hare  the  precious  bleffing,  to  remove  them.* 

Mort.  Her  highnefs   thinks,  to  truft  his  depofi- 
tion 
Unto  the  parliament :  making  no  ufc 
Of  her  unqueftion'd  power  to  punilh  guilt. 
But,  if  I  could  perfuade  her,  we  Ihould  ftraight 
Proclaim  young  Edward  king,  and  truft  the  fword 
To  baffle  treafon,  and  proteS  the  ftate. 

Here/.  The   fword  already  hath   pcrform'd    its 
part. 
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The  queen's  intentions  are  moil  right,  to  truft 
Her  caufe  unto  a  loyal  parliament. 
Who  will  not  fail  to  grant  her  juft  demands. 
I,  formyfelf,  with  threats  and  promifes, 
Will  gain  me  friends  unto  this  goodly  caufe ; 
While  you,  my  Lord,  muft  not  (land  idle  by 
And  think,  a  goodly  caufe  requires  no  aid'; 
You  muft  beftir  yourfelf  among  the  Barons, 
Expofe  their  tedious  exiles,  ruin'd  fortunes. 
If  Edward  e'er  again  0iould  fway  the  fceptre. 
Nor  fail  to  fhew  thofe  honours  in  reverfe. 
Our  Queen  will  give  to  pay  their  fteady  love. 

Mort.  I  will  not  fail  to  feek  their  true  fupport; 
But,  for  thefe  new  created  Burgeffes 
That  have  begun  to  whifper  about  rights—^ 
Jf  words   would  gain  their  votes,  I  would  not  give 

them; 
The  flate  will  ne*er  ftand  firm,  while  fuch  as  thefe 
profane  the  facrcd  councils  of  our  nobles — 
Here/.  Nor  (hall  you  ftoop  to  afk  them  aught  ir^ 
this  ', 
Their  aye  or  no's  alike  indifferent ; 
Enough  for  them  to  grant  the  contributions. 
For  which  moft  honeft  purpofe  they  are  fent. 
Ifab,  From  them  there's  nought  to   fear;  our 
courfe  is  fix'd. 
To  you  we  truft  the  conduft  of  the  bill. 
We  will  detain  by  fpecious  promifes, 
The  Earl  of  Kent  and  Bohun  here  in  London, 
Until  this  bill  be  voted  and  obtain'd  ; 
Then,  we'll  fecretly  difpatch  to  Keniiworth 
A  deputation  to  extort  the  crown, 
\Vhich  thus  deferted,  he  will  not  refufe. 

Here/,  Your  highnefs*  words  fo  fweet  and  full  of 
wifdom 
Have  drawn  me  from  the  purpofe  of  my  coming ; 
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The  Earl  of  Kent  bid  me  fay,  he  long'd 
To  pay  his  early  duty  to  your  highnefs. 

Ifab,  We  will  fee  him  now — 

\Exit  Hereford. 

Ifab,  You  muft  keep  ftrid  watch  upon  this  Kent, 
His  prefent  humour  erring  againft  nature. 
May  quickly  change.     He  only  fees  one  half. 
And  muft  not  fee  the  whole  till  executed. 


Enter  Kent  and  Hereford. 

Kent,  I  give  your   highnefs  joy  ;  the  wars  that 
fhook 
The  centre  of  the  ftate,  are  now  gone  by  ; 
For,  thofe  who  have  fomented  this  rebellion^ 
Both  Baldoc  and  Defpenier,  now  in  chains. 
Await  their  doom — 

Ifab,  Which  fliall  be  foon  pronounced ; 
We  muft  ever.  Sir,  remain  your  debtors 
For  thefe  great  fervices.     But,  how's  the  King  ? 
I  have  been  long  a  ftranger  to  his  love. 

Kent.  The  King  is  fafely  lodg'd  at  Kenilworth, 
Where  we  have  plac'd   a  guard   that   will  proted 

him 
From  the  mifguided  rage  of  thoughtiefs   crowds. 

Isab,  We  thank  you  kindly,  for  this  care  of  him  j 
There  are  who  fpread  moft  fcandalous  reports. 
Seeking  to  leffen  our  great  love  for  him. 
And  do  not  ftop  to  hint  at  puniftiment; 
But,  whatfoever  fuch  may  lay  or  do. 
You  may  rely  upon  our  facred  word. 
Which  here  we  pledge  to  you  in  face  of  hea^'n. 
That  we  fcall  ne'er  confent  to  what  may  harm  him. 

Kent,    Such  bold  and  treas'nous   (chemes  Were 
thoughts  crulh'd, 
By  quickly  calling.  Edward  to  his  thfone. 
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liah    Such  is  our  quick  intent,  when  we've  ar- 
rang'd 
The  rites  and  forms  required  for  his  reception ; 
Meantime  we  truft,  that  our  dear  coufin  Kent 
Will  aid  us,  with  the  earnings  of  his  wifdom, 
And  grace  our  court,  as  he  is  ne'er  our  heart. 
We  muft  relieve  our  watchings  for  the  prefent. 
As  the  tir'd  body  now  requires  repofe. 

Exeunt  Omfies. 

SCENE — Changes  to  an  Outer  Court, 


Enter  Kent  and  B o h u  n  meeting. 

Bob,  I  did  not  reckon  on  our  meeting  here — 
I  thought  you  had  been  diftant  in  the  held. 
Fighting  againft  fome  hated  enemy, 
And  driving  from  our  Ihores  the  fierce  invader. 

Kent.  Some  would  be  wife,  by  feeming  ignorant; 
I  know  no  foreign  enemy  on  our  ihores, 
But  England  may  find  foes  in  Englilhmen 
And  fuch  there   are  j    'Gainft   them  I   draw  my 

fword 
And  war  'gainft  deareft  friends  to  fave  the  ftate. 

Boh,  I   did  indeed  mifiake.      Does  Kent  then 
ftoop 
To  give  his  priz'd  valour,  wafte  his  honour. 
To  aid  the  mad  ambition  of  a  woman  ? 

Kent,  Your  zeal  has   blinded  here  your  better 
lenfe ; 
The  queen  has  arm*d  her  followers  to  compofc 
Thelftate  diftra£led,and  t'  expel  forever 
The  tyrant  Spenfer  and  his  creature  Baldoc  ; 
^No  more  is  meant,  and  Edward  flili  is  king. 

Boh,  Thus  ever,  doth  ambition  clothe  itfelf 
With  fpecious.  arguments  and  feeming  right. 
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And  fliews  but  half  Its  meditated  courfe. 
Will  (he  ftop  now  to  call  a  look  on  Edward  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Kent,  he  is  a  toad  before  her ; 
For,  when  into  th*  affedions  of  a  wife 
Another  hath  crept  in,  (he  needs  muft  hate 
The  hufband  that  (he  has  injur'd.     I  could  fee 
Her  eye  tell  fecrcts  when  it  turn'd  on  Mortimer, 
While  his  did  anfwer  to  the  am'rous  challenge 
With  boldnefs,  unbecoming  in  a  fubjeft. 

Kent.  This  would  indeed  explain  fome  myfteries. 

Boh"    Nay  more — If  you  would  let  your  fenfes 
wake; 
When  I,  to  found  her  fecret  inclinations, 
Which  bed  is  done  by  touching  on  the  pafnons. 
Did  pour  into  her  ear  the  lengthened  tale 
Of  Edward's  wanderings  and  his  fuff 'rings. 
She,  that  fhould  have  been  o'erwhelm'd  with  (hame, 
Confounded  with  remorfe,  ftruck  dumb  with  pity^ 
Seem'd  for  to  think,  what  others  thought  of  her ; 
And  muftering  up  her  tears  at  length,  (he  faid, 
I  muft  excufe  her  grief,  for  (he  muft  weep  for  him. 
Why  he  who  can  be  blinded  by  fuch  arts. 
Will  be  the  laughing-ftock  to  brainlefs  f(X)ls. 

Ketii,  It  is  too  plain. — But,  was  I  much  to  blame  ? 
When  (he  appear*d  fo  earned  in  her  tears ! 
To  me  the  counterfeit  appear*d  as  nature. 
O  !  doubly  blind — I  mu(t  have  (liut  my  eyes 
Not  to  have  feen  the  devil  in  her  face. 
For  now  I  fee  it  plainly  ; — and  yet,  O  !  (hame> 
The  lying  tongues  of  men  did  call  her  fair, 
When  (he  did  marry  Edward. — Married  him 
To  make  his  coftly  and  bedecked  couch, 
A  damned  ferving  place  to  others  lutt ; 
But  we  will  ftop  Ibch  foul  iniquities.  ^ 

Bob.  You  then  muft  pKt  no  faith  in  earneft  vows, 
Or  you  will  ftill  be  dup*d  with  new  evafions  j 
The  queen  will  give  her  tears,  while  Monimer, 
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The  worthy  heir  to  Edward's  crown  and  bed 
Will  laugh  at  honeft  Kent,  that  helpM  him  to  them. 

Kent,  Have  I  been  traitor,  parafite  ! — Nay  more, 
Forfworn  all  ties  of  blood-*-and  all  for  this  : — 
Thou  moft  accurs'd  adult*rous  Mortimer, 
I  have  been  the  foot  ftool-to  thy  rifing, 
But  now  will  hurl  thee  to  fuch  abje6t  lownefs. 
That  men  will  be  afham'd  to  pity  thee  ;— 
I  will  revenge  thy  fufTrings  on  his  head, 
And  change  thy  curfes  into  gratitude. — 

Boh,  On  him  your  juft  revenge  may  have  its  fill  j 
But,  for  the  queen — Ihe  is  your  fifter — 

Kent,  Sifter !  *tis  falfe. — A  filler  is  the  fame 
In  wifties,  difpofitions,  as  ourfelves. 
True,  Ihe  did  marry  to  my  brother  Edward  r 
Yes,  thou'rt  my  brother,  but  not  hufband  to  her ; 
For  that's  annulled  in  heaven. — So  whet  revenge 
Againft  this  foreign  fiend  we  call  our  queen. 
Bohun,  I  do  thank  thee  for  thy  counfel. 
And  will  advife  with  thee  in  every  thing. 

Boh.  To  counfel  well,  is  here  no  eafy  tafk. 
Without  thofe  helps  that  are  our  ufual  guides; 
Our  courfe  muft  be  to  watch  each  circumftancc. 
And  judge  by  deeds,  and  not  by  coz'ning  words 
Of  what  they  farther  may  intend  to  do ; 
For  now  they  are  fore-pleg'd,  and  mufl  go  on, 
Edward  is  given  in  charge  to  Lancafter, 
Whofe  hatred  of  the  upftart  Mortimer, 
Will  make  him  loyal  in  difpite  of  wrongs. — 
He  will  aid  our  meafures ;  which  muft  be  fhap'd 
To  fuit  th*  occafion. — But  there  is  danger  here ; 
Mortimer,  I  fee,  hath  left  the  queen. 
You  muft  not  feem  to  ftiun  his  prefence  now ; 
Cover  your  hatred  under  cool  indifference. 
And  feem  ftili  friendly  to  the  caufe  you  fpurn. 
I  muft  begone—^To  night  we  may  fpeak  further. 

^Exit  B0H17N. 
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Enter  Mortimer. 

Mort.  I  feize  this  time,  when  ufelefs  pomp's  away 
As  fuiting,  bed  with  friendfhip  to  unfold 
My  heart  to  you. — But  you  feem  loft  in  thought ! — 

Kent,  U  ieemeth  ftrange,  I  grant,  to  wafte  the 
hours 
In  idle  mufing,  when  the  riotous  times  1 

Require  our  iwords. — But  in  tru:h,  I  know  not 
Whether  I  (hould  be  glad  or  forrowful ; 
For  who  but  has  fome  fecret  caufe  of  grief. 
And  I  have  mine. — But  it  pertains  not  here. 
Think  you,  my  lord,  the  queen  will  fleep  to  night  ? 

Mort.  Aye,  fir,  and  foundly  too ;— For  who  is 
he 
That  dares  difturb  her  flumbers  with  his  prayers  ? 
But  you  pluck  difcontent  from  others  joy, 
Lifl*ning  to  vile  flandcrs  forg*d  by  traitors— 

Kent.  Traitor !  I  would  that  all  were  like  to  him  ; 
He  is  an  honeft  man  ! — 

Mort.  Honett  !— Who's  honeft  ? 

Kenf.  He  whom  thou  haft  branded  as  a  traitor, 
Bohun 


Mort.  So  let  him,  there  be  many  fuch. 

Kent.  I  know  not  if  there  be  another  fuch  ; 
He  follows  not  the  wav'ring  fcale  of  power. 
Nor  hath  he  crept  into  another's  place. 
But  keeps  the  ftation  meek  that  nature  gave  him. 

Mort.  He  is  a  (lave  who  feeks  to  veil  his  treafons 
Under  the  mafk  of  vaunting  loyalty. 

Kent.  O  !  that  hypocrify  Ihow'd  always  thus ; — 
We  all  are  hypocrites  to  our  cred'lous  felves — 
For  who  wants  fpecious  words,  and  reafons  too. 
To  give  his  blackeft  deeds  the  (how  of  virtue. 
The  battles  of  the  church  are  holy  deem*d. 
The  robber  twifts  fair  juftice  to  his  ends. 
And,  if  by  ruling  kings  it  is  committed. 
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And  if  thro*  blacked  murder  lays  the  way, 
They  plume  it  gay,  and  call  it  glorious  war. 

Mort.  How  much  it  would  rejoice  the  queen  to 
hear 
So  much  flayed  wifdora  and  morality ; 
The  warrior  and  the  bifhop  both  in  one. 

Kent.  The  queen  rejoice  you  fay? — You  muft 
miftake ; 
Unlefs  (he  be  as  fonie  I've  known  withall. 
Making  her  tears  the  emblems  of  her  joy  j 
And  this  would  ill  become  her  widowed  ftate. 
Seeing  that  Edward  comes  not  to  her  bed — 
But  you  will  comfort  her.— So  fare  you  well. — 

[^Exii  Kent. 


Mortimer  solus. 

Here's  a  change  indeed.     Not  long  fince  he  was 
True  of  heart,  and  eafy  of  perfuafion  ; 
Making  no  parley  with  the  ftickler  thought, 
But  now  he  wears  the  eye  of  jealoufy. 
With  gaps  in  his  fpeech,  that  feem  the  pits  of 

treafon. 
But,  what  of  him,  he  looks  not  from  himfelf. 
And  tho'  I'll  ufe  thefe  warnings  as  a  plea, 
To  urge  them  quickly  in  our  enterprize. 
Led  he  be  fet  on  fire  by  other's  help ; 
Yet,  I  can  have  no  fears  of  one  fo  dull. 
Who  fought  his  battles  for  another's  profit. 
And  gave  the  crown  he  might  have  kept  himfelf. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 
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ACT  111. 

SCENE— y^  Hall  in  Kenelworth  Ca/iU. 

Curtain  rifing  difcoven  Edward. 

Edward. 

Can  it  be  ? Am  I  a  prifoner  here  ? 

A  prifoner ! — There  are  no  bolts — Then  let  me  go- 
Where  can  I  go  ? The  flavemay  break  his  chains, 

But  I  am  held  by  ties  invifible. 

The  world  that  nature  did  deiign  a  field 

For  man  to  tread  upon,  to  me  is  (hut ; 

I  cannot  pafs  thefewide  unbolted  doors. 

All  this  I  could  have  born  from  traitors, — friends,— 

But  when  the  caufc  of  all  is  part  of  me,— 

By  heavens,  it  feems  a  fuicide  to  nature. 

Did  my  whole  love  deferve  this  vile  return  ? 

O !  perjur'd  woman,  nature's  hypocrite. 

When  thy  vows  to  heaven  are  to  be  trufted, 

Infidels  will  fing  in  paradife. — 

And  you,  ye  faithlefs  millions,  all  forfworn; 

Let  children  laugh  at  oaths — for  loyalty 

Is  but  a  name,  link'd  to  the  creft  of  power. 

And  only  lackies  in  the  train  of  greatncfs. 

Enttr  Lancaster. 

Lan*  Why  will  you  thus  ftill  hoard  your  miferies. 
And  ftiun  the  conlolatioB  which  we  offer ;  ■* 

We  are  no  fofly  goalers,  but  your  friends ; 
And  this  your  higbjiels*  palace,  not  your  prifon. 

K 
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Edw.  Why  mock  me  now  with  I'uch  dale  flatteries? 
You  may  fpeak  trutih — I  am  not  now  a  king : 
Too  welJ  you  know  I  am  a  prisoner  here, 
And  oft  the  prifon  to  the  fcaffbld  leads ; 
The  fcafFold  that  hath  drunk  th'  innocent  blood 
Of  friends,  fo  dear  tome^— r— 

Lan.  I  too  have  felt  the  anguifh  of  their  lofs ; 
But  if  the  occupation  of  th€  living 
Were  but  to  lament  th*  infenfible  dead. 
The  earth,  defign'd  to  man  a  paradife. 
Would  be  a  weepingdungeon. — Why  thus  recall  r— , 

EJw.  I  muft  recall  them — they  live  but  here 
Forgotten  elfe ;  I  ftill  have  fecn  the  friends 
That  would  not  let  or  care  or  lorrow  reach  me. 
But  took  it  ever  kindly  to  themfelves, 
And  (hould  have  flourifli'd  under  my  protedion; 
Fall  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  violence. 
While  I  in  vain,   endeavoured  to  proted  them. 
Forlorn,  indeed,  when  I  muft  tell  my  woes 
To  one,  who  bas  no  caufc  to  pity  them. 

Lan»  Your  fu^*rings  have  been  fucb,  that  when 
J  trace  therp, 
I  loofe  all  thought  of  mine,  in  grief  for  yours*. 

Edw,  3ut,  when  you  think  upon  a  brother  flain, 
Do  you  not  hate  me  Lancafter  ? — 

Lan.  If  I  did  ever  hate  you,  good  my  lord. 
To  fee  you  tbus,  would  rob  me  of  that  hate ; 
Who  would  add  to  the  number  of  his  foes, 
Whom  even  the  tics  of  nature  have  deferted  ; 
Truft  me,  as  my  deeds  Ihall  prove  my  friendfliip. 

Edw»  I  take  thee  at  thy  word.— r Were  it  not  ifor 
thee. 
This  bofom  ravaged  by  repeated  wrongs, 
Would  be  a  wafte  and  dreary  wildernefs, 

Zan,  Leave  thefe  dark  views  of  treachery  and  guilt, 

*  The  brother  ot  the  Earlof  Lancafler  h»d  been  execiited  by 
order  of  Edward. 
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And  turn  unto  the  true  and  filent  friends  ' 

That  nature  kindly  hath  fuppHed  to  us. 

How  ftili  this  fcene  of  nature's  deep  repofe ! 

Save  where  yon  foft  and  fpreading  branches  wave. 

Giving  fweet  motion  to  tranquility. 

No  wars,  no  crimes  are  here. — Sec  in  yon  cldud 

While  eve  her  curtain  draws  to  nature's  fleep. 

The  crimfon  lingers  ftill.  as  if  it  lov'd 

Our  night,  nor  fought  to  follow  in  the  train 

Of  Phoebus,  and  the  ftill  revolving  day  ; 

So  (hall  my  friendlhip  quit  the  gauds  of  power^ 

To  tend  upon  your  fortunes  in  their  Wane ; 

And  who  woilld  quitXuch  fcenes  of  holieft  peace 

To  brave  the  iron  front  of  murderous  war, 

Or  emulate  the  thorny  crown  of  power? 

Edw,  How   true. — A  throne   is  but    a   thorny 
feat— 
I  was  ill  fitted  to  its  giiiltand  cares  ; 
I  (hould  have  been  fome  man  of  humbleft  note,* 
Who  dedicates  his  days  and  nights  to  heaven. 
And  at  the  altar  worfhips  every  faint ; 
For  nature  ne*er  defignM  me  for  a  king— 

Lan.  It  gives  me  joy  to  fee  you  thus  refign'd  ; 
For,  who  can  tell  how  far  the  views  extend 
Of  thofe  who  revel,  in  the  height  of  power  ; 
If  late  report  fpeaks  true,  the  parliament. 
Swayed  by  the  charges  of  your  enemies, 
Have  even  dar'd  to  vote  your  depofition. 

Edw.  What!  have  they  dar'd  to  fet  afide  my 
right 
Touching  the  ctown  ? — I  cannot  think  it — 
Report,  is  oft  a  lying  chronicle — 
And  yet  it  is  probable — Moft  probable.— 

Laft.  I  would  rejoice  if  fuch  their  condu(5t  way. 
For  then,  their  a6ls  would  bear  no  glofs  of  juftice; 
And,  Kent,  who  ftili  is  loyal  to  his  king. 
Would  quickly  fmk  the  power  he  hclp'd  ta  raife. 
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Enter  Attendant, 

Atten.  The  bilhops  of  Hereford  and  Ely,  and 
others  from  the  Queen,  greet  lord  Berkley — 

Edw.  This  may  be  fomeraeffage  touching  me. 
I  will  retire— 'I  could  ill  brook  the  pride 
Of  thofe,  who  once  were  fervants  to  ray  ftate. 

[^Exit  Edward. 

Enter  Bijhop  of  Hereford,  5iW<ws,  William 
Trussel,  and  fiver al  other  Deputies, 

tan.  What's  to  be  done  that  wants  {uch  mes- 
sengers ? 
Your  grace  is  welcome  here  to  Kenilworth  j 
This  fudden  vifit  muft  excufe  the  waat 
Of  other  forms  that  (hould  have  grac'd  your  coming. 

Here,  Oux  hafte  prevented — as  indeed  our  mis- 
fion. 
May  well  difpcnfe  with  ufclefs  ceremony. 
How  does  the  king,  your  gueft  ? 

Lati.  Better  than  his  fortune  feems  to  promife, 
Whofe  (harpeft  ills  he  is  refien'd  to  bear. 

Here.  Our  bufinefs  is  with  him,  and  of  fuch  fort, 
That  we  muft  quickly  get  admittance  to  him. 

Lan,  If  fuch  your  miflion  be,  that  it  will  ftir 
The  new  made  cairn,  better  he  were  prepared 
To  meet  it*s  import,  with  a  fettled  brow.— 

Here,  The  mind,  whofe  thoughts  are  rightly  go- 
verned. 
Still  meets  with  reverence  the  will  of  heaven. 
And  bends  with  meeknefs  to  its  difpenfations; 
But  we  are  fwayed  by  Chriftian  charity 
To  grant  your  prayer.— Know,  that  the  parliament. 
Swayed  by  the  many  and  unanfwer'd  crimes 
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Prefer'd  againft  him,  have,  with  one  accord, 
Which  fliowed  the  voice  of  heav*n  did  fpeak  thro' 

them, 
Depofed  him  from  the  crown  he  has  dlfgrac'd. 
Lm»  And  has  the  queen  confented  to  this  mea- 

fure? 
Baron.  The  queen  has  yielded  to  her  people's 
prayer?. 
And  we  ve  here  deputed  i^nd  directed, 
To  urge  the  king  by  threats  and  promifes; 
In  which  we  reckon  much  on  your  affiftance. 
To  yield  the  crown  unto  hi$  eldeft  Ton, — 
How,  think  you,  will  our  mifllon  be  received? 
Lan.  I  know  not,  (ir, — ^he  will  not  yield  it — 
His  mind  is  ever  changing  andunfettled; 
Now  melancholy,  and  now  glad  by  turns, 
Juft  as  theialliag  out  of  accidents. 
Recalls  unto  his  mind  his  fortunes  pad. 
In  every  thing  the  child  of  circumllance. 

Here.  Adverfity,  the  chailifement  of  heaven. 
Thus  often  props  the  human  mind  with  pride. 
While  meekeft  penitence  ihouM  linmble  jt; 
But,  do  you  go,  and  by  your  kind  perfuafions 
Prepare  his  mind,  to  grant  our  juft:  demands  ; 
Our  time  is  fliort,  we  wait  your\omin^  here. — 

[^Exit  Lancaster. 
Baron.  Our  meek  requefts  will  be  commands  to 
him. 
He  will  not  venture  to  fay  nay  to  them  ; 
Tho'  it  feems  to  me  a  ufelefs  trouble  '   [ 

To  beg  for  that,  which  might  with  eafe  bz  vvr^;{t|J| 
From  one  in  whofe  defence  no  fword  is  drawn. 
Here.  The  fword's  the  (oldier's  means  to  g^io  his 
ends, 
Which  leaves  them  ftill  expos'd  to  like  aiTauh ; 
While  that  which  is  obtain'd  thro*  free  good  will. 
Aye,  ftjinds  fecure,  and  bears  the  ftamp  of  jufticc; 
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Then,  truft  me,  fir,  it  is  no  ufelefs  trouble. 

For,  once  obtain'd,  it  is  the  powerful  feal 

That  will  make  our  new  form*d  ftate  pafs  current; 

And  feem  as  lawful  in  the  eyes  of  men- — 

And  what  is  juftice,  honor,  loyalty. 

But  that  which  ftill  feems  fo  in  men's  opinion? 

And,  as  opinion  oft  doth  change  its  courfc, 

So  he,  who  once  was  king,  is  now  a  rebel. 

And  we  but  labour  in  the  caufe  of  juftice* 

But  here's  the  king. 

Enter  Edward  and  Lancaster. 

Here,  May  angels  have  your  bigbnefs  in  their 
keeping  j 
We  arc  your  friends,  for  heaven  forbid. 
That  any  enmity  or  hate  of  you, 
Which  ibme  do  charge  us  with,  ihould  fteel  our 

hearts. 
Where  Chriftian  peace  and  concord  flill  refide. 

Edw,  I  will  believe  you,  tho*  I  might  be  pardon'd 
For  putting  little  faith  in  flatt'ring  words. 
That  oft  Tve  found  the  prelude  to  misfortune. 
Even  while  the  ax  was  laying  to  the  root 
Of  the  fair  fpreading  tree  of  all  my  greatnefs, 
I  ftill  was  welcom'd  to  the  feaft  with  fmiles, 
And  told,  the  diftant  murm*rings  of  rebellion 
Should  ne'er  difturb  the  pleafures  of  a  king. 

Here.  Thele  are  the  very  ills  we  would  remove. 
And  you  will  truft  us  ;    who  arc  only  fwayed 
By  the  dear  bond  of  Chriftian  charity, 
Which  teacheth  us  to  ferve  our  enemies; 
Albeit,  the  love  we  bear  your  highnefs'  perfon, 
Which  we  pledge  ourfelves  fhall  have  attendance, 
Nay,  all  the  dues  of  kingfhip  but  the  name — 
The  crown  we've  brought  with  us  that  all  the  forms 

Might  be  obferved. 

[He  turns  to  William  Trussel  who  Exit. 
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-1,^— Which  tho'  availing  little, 

The  wife  comply  with  to  command  opinion. 
You  know  the  purpofe  that  hath  brought  us  here ; 
Methinks  I  fee  compliance  in  your  looks. 

Enter  William  Truss  el  and  all  the  other  Deputies 
bearing  the  Regalia, 

Think  on  the  thoufand  cares  you  will  efcape, 
Refigning  this  which  is  the  caufe  of  them — 

Edw.     Who  would  take  up  a  thing  fo  full  of  care. 
If  I  fliould  lay  it  down. — But,  from  my  fire 
J  did  inherit,  and  will  ne'er  refign 
The  facred  crown,  which  heaven  dcfign'd  as  mine. 

Here,  The  will  fupreme  is  beft  interpreted. 
By  what  it  fuffers  here  to  come  to  pafs ; 
Had  heaven  defign'd  that  you  (hould  hold  the  crown, 
He  would  have  given  vidlory  to  your  arms. 
In  place  rf  bafe  defeat,  and  heart  feit-awe. 

Edw.  Strange  impiety  !— Am  I  not  the  fon 
Of  the  firft  Edward?  a  right  fo  manifeft 
You  would  difprove  by  paffing  accidents? 
But,  I  will  truft  the  juflice  of  my  caufe. 
Nor  fanftion  ufurpation  by  my  deed. 

Here,  How  blind  is  foolifti  man,  who  guards  with 
care 
The  caufes  of  his  forrow  — You  ftill  will  grafp 
A  powerlefs  crown,  the  fource  of  mifery, 
Nor  live  to  happinefs  by  refigning  it, 

Edw,  How  many  cheriih  thus  their   fource  of 
grief; 
The  pilgrim  loves  the  reli<5t  got  with  toil. 
The  warrior  loves  the  battle's  fteeled  front, 
That  often  tears  the  bands  of  friendlhip  loofe; 
So  1  do  love  the  care-furrounded  crown. 
And  would  not  yield  it  for  a  happier  fortune. 

Baron,  Since  then  our  kind  entreaties  are  difpifedt 
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'Tis  meet  we  (how  what  courfe  will  be  purfucd. 
The  people  cry  aloud  for  punithmtrtt, 
Charging  yoii  with  lofing  to  the  ftate, 
The  kingdofn  of  Gutenne — as  alfo  that 
Of  Scotland,  loft  to  Bruce  at  Bannockburn; 
Of  putting  (ruft  in  wicked  counieHois, 
Who  robb'd  the  nobles  to  enrich  themfelves; 
For  thefe  you  are  deprived  of  the  crown, 
And  (hould  you  now  refufe  to  yield  it  up— 
They  have  refolved  to  fet  the  line  a&de, 
And  place  the  fceptre  in  a  ftranger's  hand. 

Edw.  How  ?  will  they  put  a  ftranger  in  my  place! 
And  all  for  what  ? — For  faults  themfelves  commit. 
Could  [  command  the  wav'ring  fate  of  battle? 
And  yet  they  ky  thefe  to  my  charge  as  crimes. 
As  if  I  had  poffefs'd  fupreme  controul. 
And  was  to  blame  for  heaven's  difpenfations. 

Baron.  Avoid  thefe  evils  then,  by  giving  place 
Unto  your  Ton. — A  ftranger  king  will  hate 
One,  who  would  ieem  a  rival  to  his  power. — 
"What  hope  of  fafety  then  remains  to  you. 
When  you  arc  left  alone  *midft  enemies, 
Deferted  by  the  neared  of  yotir  kin  ? 

Edw.  Too  true  indeed— It  were  enough,  methiaks. 
Out  of  my  own  conviftion  to  perfuade  me 
That  I  were  guilty; — When  a  fon,  a  brother 
Can  feign  no  reafon  tn  excufc  of  me — 
Nay,  when  a  wife's  blind  love  can  find  no  dye 
To  wafti  me  whitc.-^Away  damn*d  thought — It 

fcems 
As  if  thefe  cherifli'd  hands  in  ftrange  rebellion. 
Should  rife  and  mutiny  a^ainft  this  heart, 
That  gives  them  life.— O!  feeble  nature  blufli, 
When  thofe  on  whom  thou  haft  lavifli'd  all  thy  ftore. 
Given  beauty  and  proteQion,  ioiit^  eafe, 
Made  earth  their  paradife,  and  man  their  (lave, 
?kt*d  heaven  i'thc  face  ;  dcfert  thy  ranks 
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To  be  the  flaves  of  vice. — But  what  of  them  ? — 
What  have  I  now  to  do  but  lay  me  down 
To  (hut  thefe  monfters  from  my  aching  fight. 
And  make  my  cell  my  living  fepulchre. 
And  what  art  thou,  that  I  (hoiild  hold  thee  fad. 
Thou  common  mark  for  every  traitor's  aim  ; 
Thou  thing  that  refts  on  every  fool's  opinion, 
lam  content;  here,  take  the  crown, 

'  '    -  \ gives  the  Crown, 

-_And  Oh 

That   thus  bequeathing  thee,  I  could  bequeath 
Thy  wounds  indelible,  that  have  made  this  heart 
A  place  for  care  to  revel  in. 

Trus.  Bear  witnefs  all,  the  crown  is  forfeited  ; 
I  therefore  do  abfolve  the  parliament 
(And  nation  too;)  by  whom  I  am  deputed  ; 
Of  all  allegiance  due,  and  homage  paid 
To  Ed-vard  of  Carnarvon,  once  our  king ; 
And  do  deprive  him  of  the  royalty* — 

Here,  Heaven  will  reward  with  an  eternal  crown. 
This,  which  with  humble  fpirit  you've  furrender'd. 

Edw.  No  more  a  king. — And  I  (houdd  blefs  the 
day 
When  a  whole  nation's  vaft  enormities. 
Are  laid  to  his  account. — But  I  forgive  them ; 
If  they  will  pay  the  debt  they  owe  to  me, 
With  intereft  to  my  fon. — I  thank  you  all ; 
With  you  my  Lancafter-r-^ a 

Here.  Farewell  your  highncfs — take  our  parting 
bleffing; 
We'll  fpeak  of  you  in  our  report,  as  one 
Made  dear  unto  our  pity  by  misfortune. 

Edw.  Farewell, — I  will  truft  the  facred  promife 
That  you  have  pleg'd,  touching  my  condition. 
If  I  have  done  or  fpoke  in  aught  amifs. 
You'll  pardon  it — As  I  am  not  myfeif» — . 
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Come,  come,  my  Lancafter,  to  bed,  to  bed. -^ 

[^Exeunt  Lancaster  and  Edward. 
Baron,    And   try  how  you  will  fleep  without  a 

crown. 
Trus,  Let  us  away ;  this  prize  will  charm  fatigue^ 
And  make  us  think  the  dull  and  laggard  ground 
Rifes  to  meet  our  horfes*  nimble  hoofs, 
That  foon  will  bear  us  to  a  joyful  welcome. 

[^Exeunt  Omnes. 


Enter  Lancaster; 

What,  gone  already  ? — This  is  no  feafon 

For  leave  taking. — This  deed  is  now  compietej 

And  has  got  all  the  forms  and  outward  he^ 

That  fanftion  even  the  guilt  of  ufurpation. 

To  the  purhlind  eyes  of  thoughtlefs  crouds. 

How  little  can  we  tiruft,  what  men  do  feem — 

I   thought  that  Kent   would  have  riik'd  fortune^ 

life, 
Sooner  than  have  allowed  this  devilifh  queen 
To  gain  a  ftep,  which  he  may  ne'er  retrieve. 

Enter  Kent  and  Bohun. 

Kent,  How  do  ye  Lancafler^-What  make   tbefe 
vifitors 
Gone  hence  juft  now? — Was  their  bufinefs  with  the 

king? 
I  have  been  ill  at  reft  refpefting  him, 
But  tell  me,  how  is  Edward  ? — How's  the  king  ?—; 
Lan,  The  king— there  is  no  king. — You*ve  come 
too  late ; 
For  certain  reverend  bifhops  have  been  here. 
Who  did  urge  it  in  moft  friendly  terms. 
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As  beiftg  anxious  for  his  royal  health. 

That  the  great  crown  which  prcfs*d  his  age  with 

care, 
Should  unto  younger  (houlders  be  rcfign'd ! 
And  Edward  gave  it  them. — 

Boh.  As  I  fufpeifted. — We  may  dofFour  fwords; 
The  crown  that  we  had  fworn  to  guard  with  them. 
Is  purloin'd  from  us  by  a  woman's  trick; 
You  would  not  take  my  word — ^you   ftill  would 

truft— 
.  Kent,  How  was   I  wrong  to  put  fome  faith  in 

oaths 
That  flaves  revere,  and  infidels  refpeft  ? — 
ni  put  no  truft  in  blazing  miracles, 
But  could  we  have  prevented  this  mifchance  ? — 
Methoughl  I  ftill  could  check  the  power  1  rais'd; 
But  now  I  find  it  is  too  firmly  feated, 
Stands  by  itfelf,  and  laughs  at  my  refentment. 

Lfl«.  How  came  you  thijs  deceived?  yon  muft 
have  known 
The  vote  of  parliament  the  caufe  of  this. 
For  common  fame  had  fpread  it  even  here. 

Kent.  I  was  blinded  by  the  queen,  who  fwore 
The  vote  would  ne*cr  be  fanftioned  by  her  voice. 
And  prayed  me  to  afllft  her  with  my  counfeh ; 
While  (he  was  planning  counfeis  to  undo  me.-'— 
The  meaneft  reptile  that  doth  crawl  the  earth. 
Still  knows  to  fhun  what  once  hath  injur'd  it ; 

While  I But  if  I  make  not  heaven  amends, — 

Deceit  be  virtue  call'd,  and  cowardice 
Shall  (hame  the  upright  face  of  valour.— 

Lan,  I  too  will  join  my  utmoft  power  with  yours, 
Tho*  our  fuccefs  feems  now  remov'd  far  off; 
When  thus  the  voice  of  Parliament  oppofe  us. 

Kent,  Their  voict  will  change,  if  we  can  change 
the  head  ; 
That  great  affembly  is  a  paffivc  tool. 
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That  will  be  aiding  to  the  fchemes  of  others, 
And  (hare  the  guilt  without  the  benefit  ; 
But  fly  my  Bohun,  find  the  king. — I  long 
To  earn  my  pardon  by  my  penitence. 
And  give  redoubled  love  for  former  treafons. 

J[ExU  BOHUN. 

How  (hall  I  bear  his  cenfuring  looks  thus  fall'n. 
When  I  have  been  th*  inftrument  of  his  fall, 
Driven  from  his  throne,  depofed,  and  perfecutedi 
But  now  their  guilt  has  run  it*s  deftin'd  courfe, 
And  will  have  puniQiment. — So  heaven  permits. 

.  Enter  Edward  and  Bohun. 

EJw.  To  ferve  me,   fay  you?,  no,  my  faithful 
Bohun, 
He  comes  to  fee  the  wreck  that  he  has  made. 

Kent.  I  do  deferve  it  all. — I  am  a  wretch 
Who  dare  not  lift  ray  fliamed  eyes  to  thee; 
I  am  no  brother — but  an  enemy, 
And  come  to  fupplicate  my  injur*d  king, 
And  kneeling  thus  to  beg  my  death  from  him. 

Edw,  I  am  no  king,  and  cannot  punifh  thee.— ~ 

Kent.  But  thou'rt  my  brother,  and  may  pardon 
me ; 
Treat  me  not  thus  with  cold  indifference, 
I  could  better  bear  thy  bitt*re(l  curfes. 
I  was  the  dupe  of  damned  artifice. 
And  in  my  heart  I  never  did  thee  wrong ; 
I  afk  but  for  thy  leave  to  die  for  thee, 
And,  by  my  death,  to  prove  my  penitence,  , 

Edw.  Why  will  you  add  new  pangs  to  thofe  1 
fuffer. 
Think  I  forgive,  and  leave  me  to  myfelf. 

Kent.  I  cannot  leave  you. — I  am  chained  here,  , 
Untill  I  get  my  pardon,  or  my^  death  j 
I  only  afk  to  be  the  humble  fleps, 
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To  raife  yqu  to  the  height  from  whence  you*ve  fallen^ 
And,  on  your  head,  again  to  place  the  crown. 

Edw.  The  crown. — Misfortune. — I  have  refign'd 
it; 
I  gave  it  from  me  once,  and  cannot  take  it, 
*Tis  gone  for  ever,  and  I  cannot  claim  it. 

Lan,  *Twas  wrefted  from  your  head,  you  gave  it 
not, 
And  force  gives  back  the  right  which  force  with- 
drew. 

Edw,  It  is  a  thanklefs,  and  a  dangerous  talk; 
I  am  fo  low,  that  he  who  'tempts  to  raile  me. 
Sets  life  and  fortune  on  a  hopelefs  caft ;— — . 
And  yet  he  takes  the  rifk. — While  I,  ungrateful 
Meet  thefe  great  fervices  with  peevifh  chidings  ;— 
If  you  have  been  deceived,  the  blame  was  Icfs, 
And  merits  kind  forgivencfs  from  a  brother. 

Kent,  I  will  defervc  this  pardon  by  my  deeds, 

\they  embrace. 

Edw.    And  I'll  believe  thee,  for  I'm  now  too 
fail'n, 
To  fear  deceit  which  loves  profperity. 

Lan.  This  day  that  fees  you  two  in  amity 
Will  bind  all  friends  the  firmer  to  your  caufe ; 
Some  plan  muft  quickly  be  arrang'd,  or  foon 
Some  other  ftroke  may  dog  the  heels  of  this. 
Which  ft  ill  may  fet  out  hopes  at  greater  diftance. 

Edw.  What  other  crime  is  left  them  to  com- 
mit?— 
They  have  already  kill'd  me  in  my  friends ; 
I  could  as  lief  have  born  the  ftroke  myfelf. 
As  feen  it  fall  upon  my  Arundel. 

Kent,  His  life  made  glorious  a  death  of  fhame. 
His  virtues  followed  him  to  the  fcaffold  j 
Nor  fled  affrighted  from  th'  uplifted  ax. 
And  drew  to  him  thole  eyes  of  admiration, 
Which  others  could  not  challenge  with  their  power. 
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Edw,  I  fee  the  value  of  his  friend  Ibip  now  ; 
He  courted  favour,  yet  was  true  to  honor 
And  loyalty,  which  others  wore  a  mafk 
To  ferve  their  ends ;  in  him  was  vif  tue.-— 

Boh,  Let  us  forget   thefe  vain  regrets   in    ven- 
geance. 
And  try  by  vig'rous  meafures  to  retrieve 
The  ground  we  thus  have  loft  thro*  negligence. 

Kent,  Your  counfels  by  experience  fan^ioned, 
Shall  be  the  conftant  index  to  our  courfe ; 
I  will  haften  to  this  new-form'd  court, 
And  ftill  feem  one  of  thofe  who  are  content 
To  be  its  blind  fupporters,  and  its  tools : 
So  (hall  I  learn  its  purpofes, — and  when 
This  holy  treafon  is  prepar*d,  to  fuit 
The  means  to  the  aftion,  and  the  time  to  both : 
To  you  my  Lancafter  we  confide  the  king, 
Who  foon  again  (hall  mount  his  rightful  throne. 

[ExeuTii, 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE.^— 4  Room  of  State — London, 

Enter  Isabella,  followed  by  De  Wattevillb. 

Ifab,  Your  prefence  ever  hath  been  welcome  to 

Being  the  bearer  ftill  of  joyful  news; 
And  is  there  a,o  commotion  in  the  weft  ? 

De  fFat,  No  breath  of  faftion  ftirs  the  peaceful 
tide 
Of  gen'ral  loyalty. — The  people  all 
Shout  forth  your  praifc ; — And  this  the  only  wi(h 
That  'fcapes  th'  unguarded  foldier  in  his  cups ; 
Long  live  Young  Edward,  we  will  die  for  him  — 

Jfab    I  wiQi  that  all  at  home  were  fo  inclin'd. 
And  this  we  owe  to  thy  firn^  love  De  Watteville ; 
The  beft  rewards  we  have  in  ftore  for  thee. 
Are  poor  in  value  to  thy  Services* 

De  Wat.  I  did  but  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

I/ab,  Your  fervices  have  outftep'd  your  duty, 
As  we  (hall  (how  you  by  our  recompence ; 
Treachery  is  now  fo  common  in  our  court. 
That  we  would  dill  entreat  to  be  your  debtor. 
If  we  could  count  upon  your  farther  love. 

De  IVat.  As  I  have  ever  done,  fo  reckoJi  on  me. 

IJab.  There  is  a  thiog^  which  you  laay  ferve  us 
in;  . 

I  have  received  mod  certain  infocmatioiiy 
That  iearce  bad  the  deputies  left  Kenelwortb, 
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When  Kent  arrived,  and  had  fome  fecret  talk 
With  Lancafter  and  Edward. — This  coupled 
With  his  late  warmth,  and  (how  of  loyalty. 
Attaches  fome  fufpicions  to  his  views. — 

De  Wat.  Kent  may  be  falle,  but  as  for  Lancafter, 
His  injuries  will  keep  him  faithful  to  us. 

Jfab,  I   will   believe  fo. — Tho*    to  make  more 
fure—  .   .,   ., 

I  have  curtailed  his  power.— For,  by  this  time, 
Edward  is  fafe  within  Lord  Berkley's  charge. 
And  other  two  of  truftieft  account. 
This  Kent,  I  fay,  is  the  objeft  of  my  fears ; 
I  would  have  him  watch'd. — 

De  Wat.  He  Ihail  not  move  a  ftep  to  cither  fide. 
But  I  will  know  of  it. — 

Jfab.  We  muft  not  wait  his  moveirtents;  but  en- 
deavour ^ 
By  other  means  to  gain  his  confidence, 
Which  ftill  is  mark'd  by  ftrange  credulity, 
And  thus  prevent  his  means  of  hurting  us. 

De  IVat,  I  will  not  fail  to  do  as  you   would  have 
me. 

Ifah.  I  will  put  my  truft  in  your  difcretion  ; 
Kent  now  comes  this  way.— I  would  not  fee  him. 
Retire  with  me  one  moment  from  this  place, 
I  have  a  thing  to  fay  before  you  meet  him. 

Exeunt  Isabella  and  Dk  Watteville. 

£nter'KzsT, 

Thefe  are  the  fplendid  feats  where  guilt  reclines. 
How  much  unlike  thy  humble  hall  my  Edward  ; 
A  thoufand  hands  the  captives  of  her  whim, 
Prepare  for  her  the  banquet's  fplendid  fare. 
And  all  the  vanities  of  fringed  ftate. 
Thus  profpers  vice. — Why,  but  to  think  oh  itj 
Might  make  a  man  forfwear  all  courfe  of  duty. 
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And  turn  informer,  liar,  paraHte  ; 

But,  fincc  I  cannot  fuit  me  to  thefe  means, 

I'll  fuit  the  means  to  me. — 1*11  raife  the  fallen  king. 

And  keep  my  honor,  and  my  loyalty  i  "^^ 

But,  I  muft  mafk  the  hero  for  a  time. 


Enter  De  Watteville,  pen  five. 

What  is  the  fecret  caufe,  my  good  De  Watteville, 
That  feeras  to  weigh  your  footfteps  tp  the  ground. 
And  fixes  thus  your  eyes  upon  the  earth  ? 
When,  that  the  cheerful  look,  and  dancing  ftcp, 
Should  be  the  joyous  index  to  the  times. 

De  lVat»  *Tis  not  the  noify  courfe  of  gen'ral  joy. 
Can  give  the  mind  to  revel  in  itfelf ; 
My  body  is  a  true  interpreter. 
It  mingles  in  the  wretchednefs  I  feel. 

Kent,  But,  where  am  I  to  feek  the  caufe  of  this, 
When  that   your  fortune  ftill  is  true  to  you. 

DeWat,  Ihink'ft  thou  a  man   can  feci  within 
himfelf 
A  mind  content,  and  ready  to  enjoy 
The  banquet  fortune  hath  prepar'd  for  him ; 
When  he  has  got  it,  by  betraying  friends. 
By  fcorning  honor,  duty,  loyalty  ?-p- 
Joy  refts  upon  the  edge  of  expeftation. 
The  warder  confcience  fleeps  amid  the  buftle ; 
But  takes  the  filent  hour  to  found  th'  alarm. 

Kent.  Is  De  Watteville  then  the  Have  of  con- 
fcience, 
A  thing  that  knaves  invent,  to  frighten  fools  ? 

De  WaL  'Twas  given  by  heaven,  and  the  wife 
obey  it; 
But,  why  (hould  I  betray  my  griefs  to  you. 
You,  who  have  fm*d  againft  all  thefe — nay,  more, 
31afted  the  deareft  ties  of  nature's  forming ; 
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And  yet  can  fmile,  as  if  that  all  within, 
Spoke  joy  and  comfort. 

Kent.  My  heart  is  clear  of  blame  j 
I  pay  allegiance  to  the  parliament. 
Who,   in  their  wifdom  have  depofcd  the  king ; 
And  he  who  would  oppofe  a  power  fo  firm, 
May  foon  repent  the  bold  experiment. 

I)e  Wat.  It  founds  mod  ftrange  to  hear  you  plead 
allegiance. 
And  with  the  brow  of  cool  deliberation. 
To  reckon  up  the  dangers  that  may  happen ; 
When  you  fhould  loofe  all  bad  thought,  find  count 

ofthefe, 
In  the  eager  tranfports  of  revenge. 

Kent.  You  do  not  know  how  little  I  deferve, 
Thefe  keen  reproaches  which  you  heap  upon  me ; — • 
If  I  coald  truft  your  language  and  your  looks, 
I  would  unto  your  view  cxpofe  my  heart. — 

De  IVat*  Believe  the  deep  remorfe  that  weighs 
me  down ; 
I  have  been  wretched  fince  I  lent  my  aid 
To  cruQi  the  lawful  king,  and  in  his  ftead 
To  raife  a  namelefs  upftart — one  who  apes 
The  ftate  of  king — nay,  revels  with  a  queen  ; 
While  (he,  O I  ihame,  hath  made  the  fon  a  tool 
To  crufh  the  father  with. — ExpeU'd  hirti  from  her 

heart — 
Depos*d    him  from  his    throne — Condemn'd    his 
friends 

Kent.  Is  it  not  plain  that  (he  hath  done  all  this, 
That  (he  might  revel  without  fear  of  (hame. 
In  the  foul  pleafures  of  an  adult'rous  bed  ? 
But  if  we  had  the  fouls  of  men,  fome  arm 
Would  grafp  the  fleeping  fword  of  juftice. 
In  punilhment  of  fuch  foul  aggre(hons. 

De  Wat.    If  fuch  a  one  would  whifper  but  the 
word, 
3ut  we  are  traitors  all,  and  cowards  too. 
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Kent.  What  wouldft  tlldu  do  ?  if  that  which  w<e 
have  wifh*d, 
Was  no  light  dream,  but  was  already  fram'd, 
MaturM  in  time  and  place. — Matur'd  I  fay.-^ 

De  Wat,  Why  then  Td  lend  my  fword  in  execu- 
tion. 
And  loofe  the  pangs  of  guilt  in  great  revenge. 

Kent,  This  is  the  flufh  of  honefty. — We,  who 
Both  have  fin*d  alike,  (hould  join  in  penance  ; 
Know,  that  a  well  arrang'd  confpiracy 
To  raife  this  king,  and  punifh  ufurpation. 
Is  even  now  matur'd  to  execution, 
And  waits  but  for  the  hour  of  opportunity, 

De  Wat.  Then  here  I  put  my  life  at  your  difpofal. 
If  you  will  accept  the  ftained  ofPring. 

Kent'  Your  fervices  will  be  mod  ufeful  then. 
When  we  have  ta*en  the  field,  by  gaining  over 
The  troops  which  you  command  unto  our  fide ; 
The  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Norfolk, 
With  others  of  as  great  account  and  power. 
Have  all  embark'd  their  fortunes  in  this  venture ; 
And  now  I  have  outftep'd  the  time  of  meeting, 
Which  finks  deliberation  in  refolve. 

De  Wat.  I  would  not  fling  an  hour's  delay  in  this^ 
When  your  council's  clo»*d,  we  will  fpcak  further* 

Kent.  Farewell    till    then. — And    in    your*  d€* 
meanour 
Let  me  advife  you  to  put  off  this  gloomi 
And  ever  drefs  your  face  in  coz'ning  fmiles. 
To  thofe  you  damn  in  leeret  for  their  crimes; 
Thus  I  make  hypocrify  a  virtue. 
Having  opposed  too  long  an  honeft  couffe 
To  the  vile  at ts  of  crooked  policy.       \EK%i  Ksift^ 

De  Wat,  And  by  my  foul,  your  counfel  feems  {6 
good. 
That  as  an  honefl  man,  1*11  follow  it ; 
Why  there  goes  one  that  you  may  dupe  as  alt 
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As  you  can  change  the  femblance  of  the  trick  5 
And  yet  he  gives  advice,  and  is  puff'd  up 
With  a  conceit  of  wifdom. — That's  the  (hield. 
Beneath  which  I  will  play  a  counter-game 
That  will  confound  his  {hallow  artifice. 


Enter  Isabella. 

I/ah.  Well,  my  De  Wattevillc,  are  my  fears  well 
founded  ? 

De  Wat,  I  Hill  have  thought  that  ev*ry  means 
were  fandbioned 
That  held  the  ftate's  falvation  as  their  end ; 
I  therefore  did  not  blufli  to  ufe  the  fraud, 
Of  feeming  what  I  was  not. 

I/ai>.  *Twas  wifely  done — but  fay,  in  your  ac- 
count 
Does  Kent*s  profeffions  tally  with  his  foul; 
Are  we  to  fear  him  as  an  enemy. 
Or  truft  him  as  an  honeft  convert  to  us. 

JDe  Wat.  I  will  relate   each   circumftance. — At 
firft 
I  did  lament  my  breach  of  faith  to  Edward, 
Rating  him  for  the  like  delinquency, 
And  more  to  win  upon  his  eafy  nature, 
I  blam'd  your  highnefs  with  a  forward  tongue. 
Calling  your  virtues  by  their  contraries  ; 
On  which  he  grafp'd  my  arm,  and  whifper*d  loud, 
Is  it  not  plain  that  fhe  hath  done  all  this 
That  ihe  might  revel  without  fear  of  fhame 
In 

J/ab,  I  want  not  all  the  lying Jales  of  fcandal 
Thus  bellow'd  in  my  car. — If  this  be  all 
Which  you  have  learn'd,  I  can  excufe  the  telling. 

De  JVat,  My  zeal  which  may  have  outftep'd  dif- 

cretion,  .    -  r 

Deferyes  not  this  rcbuker^for  by'this,me^n«  .  ... ./ 
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I  won  fo  much  on  Kent,  that  he  difclos'd 
A  plot,  in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Lancafter ; 
To  place  by  dint  of  arms  on  Edward's  head, 
The  crown  he  has  refigned  unto  his  Ton. 

Ifab,  I  did  fufpedt  as  much,  and  1  rejoice 
That  in  my  heart  I've  done  the  traitor  juftice. 
A  kingdom  would  not  pay  the  mighty  debt 
We  owe  to  thee.— Lancafter  guilty  too, 
Whom  I  had  thought  a  dear  brother's  murder 
Would  have  made  ours.— Hatred  may  change  to 

love. 
When  jud  revenge  can  thus  forgive  its  vi6tim. 
There's  nothing  certain  in  this  changing  world. 
Or  elfc  thefe  cowards  want  the  heart  to  fix  it. 
They  lleep  the  while,  and  life  becomes  a  dream. 
Till  wak*d  to  gaping  ruin. — E*vn  now  the  fleep  ;— 
But  (hall  I  (lumber  now  ?  fly  De  Wattevilie, 
Send  Mortimer  hither  on  the  inftant, 
I  will  for  once  change  doubt  to  certainty ; 
Let  no  breath  of  this  efcape  your  lips. 
Send  hither  Mortimer,  begone,  away. 

\^Exit  Dz  Watteville. 

Isabella,  7^/j. 

What  tho*  Tm  wedded  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
And  that  the  cenfuring  eyes  of  men  are  on  us. 
That  I  can't  fee  thee  without  fear  of  (hame, 
Which  more  is  felt  by  fecret  whifperings. 
Than  if  the  trump  of  fame  did  blazon  it ; 
Yet  1  do  feel  that  all  thefe  obftacles 
Do  but  inflame  my  love. — -Is  this  my  power? 
Shall  I  ftop  here,  and  let  thefe  prying  llaves 
Threaten  my  ftate*s  deftrudion  by  their  plots. 
And  place  of  loves  oblivion  and  its  tranfporis; 
To  make  my  fears  the  centinels  of  my  couch.— 
Madncfs  and  diftraftion — bear  it — no — 
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I  will  go  far  In  this,  but  I  will  feat  thee 
So  firmly  on  the  rock  of  power  my  Mortimer, 
That  we  (hall  court  the  hundred  mouths  of  flander. 
To  give  us  pleafurc  by  their  impotence. 

Enter  MortixMer. 

So  you're  come  at  lafl. — Here  are  new  treafons 
That  feek  again  to  ftir  the  flames  of  war  ; 
'Tis  not  enough  that  we  have  toil*d  and  fought. 
And  given  our  nights  and  days  to  watchfulnefs. 
We  muft  do  more — ^but  for  the  means— 

Mort»  The  means  are  eafy  if  the  traitor's  known. 

IJab.  There  is  one  way; — tho*  but  to  whifper  it. 
The  air  unufed  to  bearing  of  fuch  founds. 
Would  feem  unto  the  trembling  coward's  ear 
As  if  the  grating  thunder  bellow'd  it, 
Tho*  juftice  did  demand  it  of  him. 

Mort,  I  am  no  coward  to  pale  fancy's  fears, 
And  if  the  means  you  hint  be  common  means— 

JJab,  Common  means !  why  thou  doft  falter  man. 
As  if  the  tongues  of  men  would  call  it  treafon 
When  plotting  traitors  fall  to  fave  the  ftate. 

Mort.  If  treafon  threats  the  ftate  let  juftice  wake. 

Ifah»  Juftice  is  but  a  creeping  benefit 
That  oft  arrives  too  late. — O !  doubly  blind, 
Do  you  not  fee  this  fadlion^s  gath'ring  ftrengih, 
Pluck  the  dear  chaplet  from  your  lenlelefs  brow, 
And  place  the  defpis'd  monarch  on  the  throne  ? — 
What  then  ? 

Mort,  What  then — I — 

Ifab,  I  may  as  well  addrefs  me  to  the  winds ; 
To  this  poor  cafement,  or  that  lifelefs  chair. 
And  bid  them  guefs  my  meaning  as  to  you. 

Mort,  Forgive  this  feeming  backwardnefs,  but — 

Ifab,  No,  no,  this  ignorance  is  pretended  j 
When  firft  my  love  placed  on  your  head  the  crowjQ, 
Which  now  in  royal  farce  young  Edward  wears. 
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You  then  could  gucfs  the  meaning  of  each  look; 
When  feme  officious  care  intruded  here 
You've  taxed  the  elements  if  they  d»d  fmile, 
And  wi(h'd  yourfelf  the  Phaeton  of  the  day. 
That  the  bright  fun  might  dip  when  I  but  frown'd. 
And  fhine  when  1  did  fmile  upon  the  univerfe. 
But  now  you  Icera  refolv*d  I  fbould  fpcak  out, 
And  give  each  fecret  thought  a  fliape  in  words. 

Mort.  My  true  regard  deferves  not  this  rebuke. 
Which  would  e'er  this  have  met  your  highnefs*  wifhcs. 
Were  they  not  hid  in  ftarts  and  hints  obfcure  ; 
You  afk  me  for  to  guefs  the  means  of  fafety. 
When  yet  you  have  not  told  me  of  the  danger. 

JJab,  Did  I  not  name  it  to  you  ? — And  yet  me- 
thinks 
Your  eyes  that  are  no  ftrangers  to  this  heart, 
Might  have  found  it  in  my  looks. — A  plot  is  form'd 
By  Kent,  and  other  traitors  leagued  with  him. 
Which  now  but  hangs  upon  the  wheel  of  time 
That  hallens  in  its  courfe. — A  plot,  I  fay. 
That  thro'  the  avenues  of  flaughterM  friends. 
Would  place  the  crown  again  on  Edward's  head, 

Mort.  Then  Kent  (hall  die 

Ifah,  Why  lop  the  hands  off  and  let  live  the  head. 
Which  foon  may  get  new  hands  to  ferve  its  ends? 
Or  fpare  one  viQim  for  a  paltry  month. 
That  juftice  might  perchance  be  fatished. 

Mort.  The  date's  fafety  trufted  to  your  highnefs. 
Requires  fevered  meafures. — Your  reafons 
Are  moft  found. — I  mufl  have  dreamt 
Not  to  difcern  them  firft,  as  now  1  do. — 
We  muft  outftep  the  others  in  difpatch. 
For  in  waiting  for  the  forms  of  jultice, 
Juftice  might  be  cheated  of  her  vidim —  ' 

Ifab'  Dc   Watteville  never  yet  hath  ftopp'd  at 
aught 
To  do  us  lervice— We  may  truft  him. 
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Mort.  With  him  I  will  advife  anon. 

Jfa^.  Let  us  within,  he  waits  our  leifure  now. 
We'll  put  this  bufinefs  into  his  difpatch; 
He  fliall  fet  out  anon  for  Berkley  Caftle, 
And  fee  it  put  in  inftant  execution. — 
There  is  no  time  for  any  thought  or  deed 
Till  this  is  done.— -We  muft  demean  ourfelves 
To  Kent  meantime  as  being  nought  fufpicious ; 
Let  us  remember  here  the  ftake  we  play  for, 
Nor  fear  to  ftep  beyond  a  common  hazard.  [^Exeunfp 

SCE^E»— Changes  to  an  Outer  Court, 

Enter  KEVir y  followed  lyBoHUu. 

Kent.  And  what  of  the  Meffenger  fay  you  ? 

Bob.  I  took  from  him  this  letter,  in  charge  for 
you,  rather  than  he  fliould  feek  you  here  himfelf, 
fearing  (as  he  feem*d  drunk  with  his  news,  and  told 
the  many  things  unafked )  that  he  might  mar  with 
his  tongue  the  purpofe  of  his  coming. 

(Kent  o^ens  the  Letter.) 

Kent.  Fiom  Lancafler! — {Reads*) 

**  I  have  delayed  sending  this  in  the  expeflation  of  being 
my  own  meffenger,  having  been  diftharged  from  all  duty 
here.  The  King  has  been  delivered  over  to  Lord  Berk- 
ley, Gournay,  and  Mountravers;  who,  as  it  is  ordered,  arc 
to  guard  him  a  month  by  turns.  Of  their  intentions  in  this 
you  will  judge  as  well  by  the  complexion  of  his  keeping,  as 
from  the  charafters  of  his  keeper^.  The  lirft,  1  know,  to  be 
one  who  hates  the  minion  that  we  have  fworn  to  punifli.  He 
is  not  one  of  thofe  foft-hearied  focls  who  let  benefits  cool 
I  heir  revenge.  As  for  the  other  two  I  fufpeft  them  to  be  fuch 
choice  flaves  as.  have  no  notion,  will,  or  principle  beyond 
obedience ;  no  fcruples  which  a  pried  or  a  bribe  cannot  re- 
move. This  fudden  removal  of  him,  and  the  putting  him  in 
charge  of  fuch  as  1  have  defcribed,  fuppofes  in  them  fome 
knowledge  of  our  defigns ;  but  this  I  truft  will  be  only  a  fpur 
to  our  enterprizct  for  when  fufpicion's  a-foot,  creafon  will 


iMar  no  pailey 
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Kent,  We're  come  unto  a  fearful  precipice! — 
Methinks  I  feel  the  ground  on  which  I  (land 
Undermin'd  by  treachery,  giving  way  : — 
Is  it  not  fo  ? — He  but  fuppofes  here. 
That  they  have  got  fome  clue  to  our  defigns ; — 
'Tis  plainly  fo; — Then  why  not  fpeak  it  out; 
It  drives  me  mad  to  hear  a  man  fuppofe 
That  this  and  this  may  be — when*tis  as  plain 
As  if  the^ryer  fungit  i*  the  flreets; 
Who  could  have  been  the  blabber  of  this  fecret  ? 
Some  one  that  you  have  confided  Bohun 
Hath  falter'd — for  ihofe  whom  I  intruded. 
Were  fuch  as  circuraftance  and  inclination 
Enforced  by  oaths,  kept  faithful  to  my  caufe. 

Boh.  I  could  fwear  as  much  if  that  would  help  us. 
It  matters  little  who  has  whifpered  this ; 
The  plot  is  known,  and  we  muft  bear  it  out. 

Keni.  It  matters  not — all  further  fchemes  are  ufe- 
lefs, 
Then  let  us  prove  our  loyalty  by  deeds, 
And  on  the  word  rifk  honor,  fortune,  life. — 

Boh.  And  our  affairs  are  juft  come  to  that  pafs, 
When  boldeft  raOinefs  is  true  policy, 
Nor  is  deliberation  wanted  here  ; 
The  road  we  muft  purfue  is  now  fo  plain 
That  even  our  enemies  muft  reckon  on  it . 
This  letter  (hows  that  our  confpiracy 
Has  been  betrayed. — What  tho'  friends  are  hollow 
One  trufty  one  is  left :  I  mean  the  fword ; 
Then  let  us  ceafe  to  gain  new  partizans, 
But  with  our  truftieft  friends  and  fole  retainers 
Refcue  Edward  from  his  prifon  walls, 
And  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim  him  king. 
If  there  be  hearts  in  men  to  give  them  motion, 
Underftanding  to  perceive  the  right, 
Kefentment  to  propel  them  to  revenge, 
This  feint  will  be  enough  to  fet  them  on. 

H 
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Kent-  They  are  already  ripe  in  iheir  opinions 
for  this  moft  juft  revolt — Lord  Berkley  too, 
If  what  is  here  be  true,  will  not  oppofe  us. 

Bob*  We  will    found  him;  while  we  back    our 
menage 
So  quickly  with  our  prefence^ — That  hi*  coldnefs. 
Nay,  even  his  treachery  fliall  not  injure  us. 
This  meflenger  Ihall  bear  to  Lancafter 
Our  whole  intent  in  this ; — The  time  and  place 
Whpre  we  fliall  meet  him  for  to  perfefk  it. 

Kent*   It  ftiall  be  fo. — Now,  now,  I  breathe  fuc- 
cefs. 
Farewell  to  artifice,  difguilc,  and  plots. 
In  which  the  foldier's  but  a  fimpleton  ; 
The  fworcj  of  Kent  is  now  the  friend  he  trufts. 

Exeunt, 


?ND  OF  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE— /I  Hall  in  Berkley  Caftle. 
Enter  Edward  and  Lord  Berkley,  meeting. 

Edw.  It  gives  me  joy  my  Lord  to  fee  you  thus» 
Sicknefs  I  thought  had  tied  you  to  your  couch. 

Berk,  Avery  trifle,  I  will  be  well  anon. 

Edw,  So  heaven  confirm,  what  would  become  oi 
me 
If  ficknefs  ftole  my  dear  Lord  Berkley  from  me. 

Berk.  I  am  unworthy  of  this  friendly  care. 

Ed-w.  You  are  a  gentle  goaler  and  a  friend. 
My  life  is  marked  with  woes  in  quick  fucceffion^ 
Yet  this  a  happy  month,  when  in  your  turn 
You  guard  the  body  of  the  wretched  Edward. 

Berk.  This  humblenefs  is  unbecoming  here. 
Aft  now  as  vould  not  ftiame  your  former  greatncfs. 

Eaw.  I  once  indeed  was  great;  but  even  then 
I  feldom  felt  unmixed  happinefs; 
How  doubly  wretched  now  mull  be  my  lot. 

Berk.  If  power  did  bring  no  joy,  whv  mourn  its 
lofs? 

Edw.  It  gave  me  joy  to  hvc  with  faithful  friends. 
To  pay  their  ardent  love  with  wealth  and  honors,. 
And  meet  them  ilill  with  gladnefs  in  their  looks; 
But  I  have  long  outlived  my  dcareft  friends. 
For  blacked  murder  hath  been  rife  among  ii\cm. 

Berk^  We   ftiil  Ihould   be  lefigned  to    naturt^s 
courfe  ? 
Thefe  arc  the  never  failing  crimes  that  follow, 
And  mark  with  blood  the  Iteps  oi  ufurpation. 
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■    EdW'  I  mourn  not  for  myfelf  the  lofs  of  power. 

Of  coftly  fplendour  and  of  kingly  ftate; 

But  when  for  liberty  they  give  a  dungeon, 

For  courteous  deference,  unmanly  infults, 

For  deareft  friends,  inhuman  persecutors, 

J  have  fome  caufe  to  curfe,  fome  caufe  to  weep. 

Had  they  but  granted  me  a  peaceful  cell, 

I  would  have  fet  me  with  fome  friendly  monk 

To  tell  my  beads,  nor  thought  of  greatnefs  more. 

Berk.  Heaven  will  reward  a  wifti  fo  pious  in  you. 

Edzv.  For  humble  peace  T  gave  a  kingly  crown. 
And  now  they  will  not  pay  the  trifling  boon. 

Berk.  Gurfe  on  the  boon  that  fuch  ufurper*s  give, 
Your  fufTrings  have  deprived  your  mind  of  hope ; 
You  are  not  deftitute  of  ardent  friends, 
Who  aim  to  ftied  their  blood  in  your  behalf. 

£dw.  I  once  thought  fo,  but  they've  deferted  me, 
Friendfhip  to  me  is  now  accounted  treafon. 

Berk*  Is  Kent  deceived,  or  is  my  love  diftrufted  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  fecret  meeting 
Which  bound  your  intereft  to  your  brother  Kent's; 
He  labours  ftill  to  do  you  fignal  fervice. 
And  in  his  love  to  fink  all  former  crimes. 

Edzv.    That  hope  is  dead;  fince  I   have  been 
remov'd 
From  Kenel worth.— Pray  heav'n  no  haim  from  it 
May  come  to  Kent;  for,  he  is  not  to  blame — 

Berk*  He  has  not  given  up  the  righteous  caufe  ; 
I  have  this  night  receiv'd  a  letter  from  him, 
In  iwrhich  he  unfolds  a  well-concerted  plot. 
In  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Lancafter, 
To  free  you  from  this  unbecoming  durance. 

Edw.  And  does  he  ftill  remember  one  fo  fall'n, 
O  !  gen*rous  brother,  did  I  doubt  thy  love  ? 
A  thoufand  treafons  could  not  blot  this  page 
So  fair  with  kindnefs  to  thy  wretched  brother. 

Berk,  To  give  you  liberty,  is  but  half  their  fchenie. 
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For,  when   they've  gone  thus  far,  they  muft  go 

farther ; 
They  therefore  have  arrang'd  the  matter  thus. 
That  their  retainers  now  in  arms  arrayed. 
As  foon  as  by  your  prefence  they  are  fanftioned. 
Are  ready  for  to  puQi  againft  the  throne, 
And  on  the  rightful  head  to  place  the  crown. 

Edw.  1  had  not  hop*d  for  this. — I  (hall  be  free. 
Nor  walls  nor  bolts  (hall  ever  more  confine  me ; 
I  had  given  all  for  loft — not  having  heard 
From  Kent  fo  long  — O !  moft  unjuft 
To  think,  that  time  or  circumllance 
Could  change  the  love  you  cheriflied  amid  dangers, 
Or  make  you  liar  to  your  pledged  word. 

Berk.  He  fays,  that  he  is  urged  to  inftant  aclion 
By  fears  of  treachery — and  that  to-night 
We  may  expeft  him  here 

Edw.  The  time  fo  near,  while  I  am  unprepared  ; 
I  have  no  words  to  (hape  my  thanks  to  you. 
But  you  will  be  a  party  in  our  flight.— 

Berk,  Not  now. — I  will  do  your  caufe  fome  more 
Service,  ' 

By  feeming  for  a  time,  your  enemy  ; 
This  muft  appear  an  a6t  of  violence. 
Done  without  afliftance  or  conaivance. 
For  which  this  ficknefs  will  be  my  excufe ;— ~ 
I  will  inftruft  the  Officer  on  watch 
How  to  demean  himfelf— Without  divulging 
The  foul  of  our  defign,  which  muft  be  fecret. 
For  fear  that  aught  (hould  yet  delay  their  coming ; 
The  time  draws  on  — May  heaven  permit  fucceCs ; 
I  muft  to  my  couch,  nor  fcem  to  ftir  to-night. 

[Exit  Berkley. 

Edward/o/«j. 

How  do  the  movements  of  quick-footed  time 
Bring  joy  and  forrow.     But  yefterday  '^t 

I  was  the  fportof  fiends. — To-day  is  fair,—  '^  ^^ 
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But  this, — to-morrow  will  be  yefterday. 
And  yefterday  will  then  be  called  happy — 
But  I'm  not  happy  now — hope  and  defpair 
,Have  trod  fo  quickly  on  each  other's  heels. 
That  I  am  dizzy  grown,  and  heed  them  not. 
Or,  if  I  do,  it  is  by  contraries. 
O !  hafte  thy  pace  thou  tardy-footed  time, 
And  bring  the  hour  of  my  deliverance. 
For  1  am  all  deftraftion  till  it  comes. 

JEnter  Gournay,  Montravers,  and  De  Watte- 
viLLE,  who  keeps  back, 

Edw.  Hah!  Gournay  and  Montravers — how.  is 
this  ?  . 

I  did  not  reckon  on  this  vlflt  now. 

Mon»  And  yet  you  feem  as  if  you  did  exped  us^; 
Sure  heaven  will  liften  to  the  earned  prayers 
"Which  at  this  midnight  hour  you  offer  up. 

Ed-uj.  If  I'm  th*^  occafion  that  hath  brought  you 
here 
I'm  glad  you  have  found  me  waking. 

Gou.  You  are  the  caufe,- 

We  are  directed  by  the  Queen,  who  fears. 
Lord  Berkley's  ficknefs  may  prevent  his  care, 
To  take  your  facred  perfon  in  our  charge. 
Edw,.  I'm  much  beholden  for  this  care  of  me. 
JWon.  Lord  Berkeley  is  to  blame,  to  leave  you 
thus. 
This  is  but  poor  attendance  for  a  king ! 

Edwi  I  am  no  king,  and  want  not   fuch  atten- 
dance. 
Mon»  Wond'rous  patient,  when  you've  caufe  to 
curfe 
Thofe  who  thus  have  beggar'd  you  of  your  hiends> 
Where  is  now  the  rich  and  num'rous  train 
That  wont  to  be  th'  attendants  on  your  fiate. 
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Eeitv.  Jufticc  has  been  belied  to  murder  them 
And  I  am  doom'd  to  mourn,  while  vengeance  fleeps* 
Man.  The  man  that  fpeakeih  thus,  (hould  be  a 
king. 
Or  elfe  a  traitor's  death  might  pay  his  treafons. 
Goiu  Enough,  enough,  a   word   with  you  Mon- 
travers. 
f^GouRNAY  and  Montr  avers  ta/k  apart* 
£dw,  Treafon !  'tis  falfe — the  trcafon  lays  with 
them ; 
They  murder  my  friends, -puQi  me  from  my  throne. 
And  when  I  but  complain  to  heaven  of  this, 
O  (hamelefs  impudence,  they  call  it  treafon.       i 
When  will  this  ficVning  talk  of  life  be  o'er  ? 
No  ill  of  life  but  what  that  I  have  fufFer'd, 
No  blaft  from  hell  doth  blow,  but  blows  on  me. 
But  tho'  I  now  feem  funk  beneath  their  pity, 
The  time  may  come,   when   that   thefe  murd'ring 

fiends 
From  hell  difpatch'd,  to  drive  me  to  diftra<5tion, 
Will  be  lo  rack'd  by  fancy's  haggar'd  Ihapes, 
That  they  willblefs  me  if  I  quarter  them, 
And  kifs  my  foot  to  be  impal'd  alive. 

Got4.  We  will  not  now  detain  your  hlghnefs  fur- 
ther 
Monlravers,  fee  our  pris*ner  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Edward  j«i  Montravers. 

De  Watte VI li,e  difguifcd^  comes  forward, 

GotL  The  queen  is  now  obeyed.     We  have  in 
charge 
Old  Edward's  perfon. — But  there's  fomething  left  j 
This  paper  tells  me  that  a  fecret  meffage 
Not -fit  to  be  infcribed  remains  with  you. 

De  PFat,  One  yet   remains ;  and  I   was   ftriAly 
charged 
Not  to  djvijlge  its  ipiport  even  to  you 
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Untill  T  faw  you  lodged  within  thefe  walls. 

Where  it  muft  be  put  in  execution. 

The  queen  lamented  (he  was  forced  to  it: 

The  times  were  now  fo  rank,  that  even  thofe. 

The  captives  of  the  ftate  ftil!  plot  againft  it. 

Meaning  your  prifoner; — that  no  one  is  fafe  : 

She  faid,  that  lince  he  muft  be  brought  t*  account 

For  this  new  treafon  which  he  has  engender'd, 

And  that  our  fafeties  all  required  difpatch, 

She  faid  'twere  better  then  'twere  done  at  once  : — 

Better  that  Edward  flept 

Gou,  He  ileeps  e'en  now ! — 

l)e  Wat.  Aye  !  but  not  Ibundly — he  will  wake 
betimes. — 

Gou,  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

DefVat.  Let  juftice  fafety  duty  arm  your  hand. 
And  make  that  fleep  eternal. — 

Gou,  Why  was  this  mandate  trufted  to  thy  voice. 
To  obfcure  founds,  articulated  air ; 
Why  write  it  not  in  charaders  diftinft, 
Signed  with  her  hand,  and  fealed  with  her  feal, 
Then  would  I've  hugg'd  the  mandate  to  my  heart, 
'Twas  this  I'd  cry  that  ftruck  the  fatal  blow, 
This  wipes  from  me  the  guilt  and  punifhment 
The  facred  bond  betwixt  my  God  and  me. 

De  Wat.  How  would  you  have  this  urgent  buiinefs 
trufted 
To  feals  and  mandates,  the  flow  fteps  of  office  ? 

Gou.  Why  not?  It  might  thus  have  run — on  this 
rcceiv'd — 

On  this  receiv'd,  you'll — Ah!  murder 

Now,  now,  (  feel  how  that  a  woman's  heart 
Didtruft  this  wicked  deed  to  fliapelefs  words, 
Ko  trembling  hand  could  trace  the  letters  outj 
No  ink  fo  black  'twas  fit  to  write  it  with. 

De  Wat.  It  is  a  deed  by  juftice  fandioned^ 
And  you  are  but  the  executioner. 
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For,  know  a  deep  laid  plot  is  come  to  tight, 
That  lome  ot  Edward's  friends,  urg*d  on  by  him, 
Are  now  in  league  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
By  nmcdering  all  who  would  oppofe  their  courie. 

Gou.  Ah,  how  is  that?  A  new  cabal  on  foot. 
To  place  the  croWn  again  on  this  man's  head  ; 
To  make  this  low  and  forlorn  man  a  king. 
Whom  I  fo  oft  have  jeer'd  and  perfecutcd 
With  wanton  jefts  and  thoughtlefs  cruelty  ; 
What  racks,  what  torments  then  will  equal  mine  ? — 
1  will  be  an  outcaft  from  all  mercy.— — 

De  Wat,  Why  man,  why  thus  (land  reas'ning  with 
thyfdf? 
Do  the  thing  quickly,  when  'tis  done  'tis  pad ; 
The  coward  only  counts  upon  the  blows 
That  imy  betide  him  when  the  battle  joins. 

Gou^  I  might  want  heart  methinks  to  do  this  deed, 
And  yet  no  coward : — Yet  my  life's  at  ftake— 
But  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  Mortimer, 
I  know  not  that  Iwould  do  it.— — 

De  fFat.  Thy  fafety  urges  thee,  then  why  not  do 
it? 
Th*  occaiion  fuits  the  deed,  then  why  not  feize  it } 
Sicknefs  confines  Lord  Berkley  to  his  chamber. 
While  nature's  feif,  as  if  in  league  with'  you. 
Hath  bound  the  fleeping  traitor  to  your  hands; 
And  night  hath  drawn  her  thickeft  curtain  round 
To  hide  the  knife  of  juftice  from  thy  figl»t, 
If  thou'rt  afraid  to  look  on't, 

Cou,  rU  have  no  knife ! — It  looks  like  rankeft 
murder, 
To  fteal  upon  his  ileep — ^and  the  lone  hour 
Of  night — 1  like  not  that — why  this  fecrefy  ? 
If  I'm  to  be  the  executioner, 
I  would  that  all  the  gaping  world  were  here. 
To  fee  me  do 't. Muft  it  be  done  to  night  ?— 
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De  Wat.  To  night,  to  night,  you  muft  decide 
anon. 
E'er  the  firft  light  arrives,  which  even  now 
Hath  turn'd  the  goal  of  night,  and  haftens  hither  ; 
I  muft  begone,  and  hie  me  to  the  Queen — 

Gou,  Begone,  and  tell  her  then  I  will  not  do  it— r 

J)e  WaL  Not  do  it !  This  feems  moft  ftrange  from 
one 
Who  has  already  gone  fo  far  in  this ; 
Why  what  avails  it  thus  to  do  by  years 
That  which  one  little  moment  would  complete : 
And  will  you  heed  the  fcandalous  world's  reproach, 
When  in  their  lying  and  moft  fland'rous  hearts. 
You  have  already  murderM  Edward  man; 
Your  name  is  now  fo  rife  in  people*s  mouths. 
That  when  this  Edward  dies  in  nature's  courfe. 
Why  every  one  would  fwear  you  murder'd  him. 
You  have  already  all  the  infamy. 
And  when  the  reward  is  ready  for  your  grafp, 
Why  you're  afraid  to  feizc  it. 

Gou.  What !  have  1  got  the  credit  of  the  deed 
Even  before  commifiion. — Slander  is 
A  bribe  to  guilt. — Fools  may  be  honeft  then. 
And  toil  in  virtue*s  path  to  infamy. r 

De  Wat,  Think  on  the  quick  perdition  that  will 
follow 
Jf  you  ftop  fhort  when  you'  ve  advanced  fo  f^r. 
Upon  the  dangerous  level  of  their  truft, 

Enter  Mo  n  t^^ver  s. 

But  I  will  try  if  others  are  indifferent 

To  hopes  of  grace  and  fears  of  punifhment, 

[^Hc  goes  to  Montr  AVERS,  and  they  converfe  apart, 

Gou,  I  then  am  left  without  the  power  to  chufe; 

Thy  fate's  decided  Edward : — Thou  muil  die —     ' 

This  hand  muft  do  the  deed.— O!  curs*d  negc$i 

sity— 
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Thou  haft  but  an  hour — one  little  hour — 
And  all  is  quiet  with  thee. — But  how  with  me  ?•**- 
Can  ftridt  commands  excufe  a  deed  like  this  ? 
The  ftroke  that  murders  Edward — murders  peace— 
Which  of  us  two  hath  now  the  harder  lot  ? 
Thou  that  muft  feel  e'er  long  the  pangs  of  death. 
Or  I,  that  thus  am  forc'd  to  murder  thee. — 
[De  Watteville  and  Montravers  come  forward. 

De  Wat.  I  like  your  thought,  and  will  commend 
you  for  it 
Unto  the  Queen : — When  it  is  executed. — 
I  wi(h  her  fervants  all  had  io  much  zeal. 

Mon.  It  is  our  duty — do  you  Ihrink  at  trifles  ? 
We'll  have  no  ftain  of  blood — come  to  the  place— 
I  will  unfold  fuch  means  to  do  it  man^ 
As  will  leave  the  world  no  clue  or  mark 
To  fix  a  ilander  on  us. — Do  you  wake  ?— 

G<w.  Aye,  I  do  : — True,  I'm  not  fo  eager  in't 
As  if  it  were  an  aft  of  charity, 
But  I  will  do  it. 

De  Wat,  It  is  enough — the  time  invites  us— 
All's  ftill,  and  not  a  breath  alarms  the  fleepers  x 
Montravers !  Come  Gournay — come. — 

[Hxeunt  as  to  Edward's  Chamber, 

Enter  Officer,  folhwed  by  a  Centinel, 

of   Have   any   men  been  heie  to  alk  admit- 
tance?— 
Ce»,  None  have  been  hefe  except  thofe  who  are 
joined  with  Lord  Berkley  in  charge  of  our  prifoner, 
and  who  have  free  accefs  here. 

Off'  They  are  come  to  eafe  Lord  Berkley  of  his 
charge,  for  he  is  fick :— It  is  an  hour  fincc  mid^ 
night  ? — 
Cen.   The  watch  is  newly  fet— it  is  but  twelve. 
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Off.  Look  to  your  watch,  attd  if  any  men  to-night 
fhould  come  and  give  the  word,  fee  you  admit  them 
ftraight ;  I  will  be  here  to  anfwer  it.   \Exit  CentintU 
Something's  intended  here  I  know  not  of, 
Elfe  why  this  Jame  and  moft  fufpicious  tale. 
That  certain  men  to-night  fliould  feek  admittance, 
And  I  muft  give  them  way  in  every  thing; 
He  for  himfelf  was  fick,  and  muft  not  be  diflurbtd. 

•    Enter  another  Centinely  (difmayed') 

Off.  How  does  the  trembling  palenefs  in  thy 
checks 
Difgrace  the  noble  harnefs  of  a  foldier  ? 
Speak  quickly  to  the  caufe  ? — doft  thou  come  here 
To  fpread  thedamn'd  contagion  of  thy  fear, 
And  make  more  cowards  ? 

Cent,  I  near  was  thus  before.  But  now  as  I  kept 
my  watch  upon  the  terrace,  a  fudden  tumult  rofe, 
as  in  our  prifoner's  chamber.  One  voice  was  loud 
in  threats  ;  another,  which  I  could  fwear  was  Ed- 
ward's was  loft  in  ftifled  prayers,  but  they  did  curfc 
his  prayers,  and  never  faid  amen  to  them. 
'0/.  Well,  well,  what  elle? 

Cent  The  fame  voice  entreated  mercy,  and  I 
cried,  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thee !  At  firft,  I 
could  not  ftir  one  foot  to  give  the  alarm.  Let  us 
haften  to  him ;  fome  ruffian  hand  attempts  his 
life. 

Off»  It  is  impoffible  ;  his  attendant  is  moft  ho- 
ned, and  would  have  given  the  alarm.  But,  do 
you  haften  to  him.  [Exit  CentineL 

This  fellow's  imagination  hath  added  words  and 
meaning  to  what  lacked  both,  and  his  fears  have 
tonfirmed  his  belief.  Yet,  if  I  were  given  to  put 
much  faith  in  figns,  feeing  I  am  not,  I  might  fear 
too.     The  night  was  ominous.     The  ufual  figns 
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that  tell  when  morn  will  come  and  fright  away  the 
phantoms  of  the  dark,  forgot  their  office.  I  had 
outftep'd  the  time  an  hour,  and  more.  May  hea» 
ven  prefervc  us ! 

Enter  Kent,  Lancaster,  and  Bohun. 

Kent.  Berkley  haih  been  kinder  than  we  hop'd  for ; 
Another  hour  and  we  have  pailed  the  gulph ; 
You  are  friendly  to  us,  and  aware. 
On  what  we  arc  come  upon, — How's  Edward  ?" 

Off.  I  know  not  that  he  is  not  well.— 

KcnL  Where    is  Lord  Berkley.— -Our  bufinefs 
wants  difpatch  ? 
You  feem  amazed. — We  are  Lord  Berkley's  friends ! 
You  know  the  errand  that  hath  brought  us  here  ? 

Off.  Lord  Berkley's  fick,  but  I  was   charg'd  to 
give  you  way  in  every  thing. 

Kent,  Where's  Edward  then  ? 

Off,  This  paflage  leads  unto  his  chamber 

\Jittey  are  going  cut. 

Enter  Attendant  and  Ctntinei, 

*»»■■• 

Aittn.  Treachery,  Ho  I — The  villains  will  efi^^pe ! 
The  king,  the  king  lays  murder'd  in  his  bed.. 

All.  What!  murder'd? 

Kent,  Infernal  meffenger  of  difmal  news. 
Hell  ope's  its  fulphurous  throat  to  Call  thee  liar ! 

Lan.  Treafon  and  murder!  Guard  each  outlet 
ftraight,  \^Exit  Off,  and' Gent. ' ' 

Pernicious  villainy  hath  maf  d  our  fchemes ! 
Berkley,  arife,  nor  dream  of  ficknefs  now.  ' 

Kent,    Where    was  thy  voice,  thy  arm. — Oh, 
flave ! 

Atten    E'er  I  could ^ive  the  alarm  I  wis  confin*d,' 
From  which  this  fbldier  has  but  now  releafed  me. 
They  then  forc'd  their  way  into  his  chamber ; 
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I  heard  his  piercing  groans,  but  found  no  blood. 
Keni.  No  blood,  d'ye  fay.     Would  that  thyfal- 
t'ring  tongue 
Did  publifh  falfities.— Oh  I   Lancafter, 
Speed  to  his  chamber  ftraight,  and  learn  the  truth. 

[Exit  Lancaster. 


£n^rZor^  Berkley. 

Berk:  What  tumult's  this  that  ftorms  the  couch 
of  ficknefs, 
And  chafes  from  thefe  eyes  the  ft  ranger  fleep  ? 
Kent,  Oh !  my  good  Lord,  the  gentle   Edward's 
murder'd  ; 
My  brother,  the  brother  that  I  perfecuted. 
Gone,  gone  for  ever  j  no  brotherly  embrace. 
No  kind  remembrance  mine !         Trcafon   ftalks 

here. 
While  we  (land  dumb  fpedators  of  its  fteps. 

Berk,  By  heavens  thy  words  might  turn  us  into 
ftatues 
And  make  us  mute  for  ever!— - 
Bob,  Who  hath  done  this.  Lord  Berkley? 
Berk,  I  know  not  that  'tis  done ;  within  this  hour 
I  faw  him 


Enter  Lancaster. 

O !  fight  of  woe,  that  I  fliould  witnefs  it; 

Too  true  it  is,  that  he  we  came  to  fave. 

Lays  flretch'd  in  death.     As  I  approached  his  bed. 

He  feem*d  as  if  in  ileep.     Seeing  no  blood. 

Thought  I,  if  murder  hath  been  here. 

Murder,  that  flains  the  midnight  couch  with  blood, 

Hath  done  its  office  kindly  by  my  king. 

But  as  I  nearer  drew— ~  -O,  murderous  flavei. 
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His  countenance  feemed  fo  much  in  horror, 
As  challeng'd  diftance. — No  feature  human  feem'd; 
His  fearly  locks  and  beard  were  drcnch'd  in  fweat. 
The  vacant  ftare  of  death  was  in  his  eye, 
But  not  as  if  the  hand  of  nature  did  it : 
Too  plain  it  (hewed  that  impious  violence — — 
Kent.  Ceafe,  ccafe  thy  tale,  nor  murder  me  too 

foon  ! 
Revenge  e'er  that  muft  glut  this  fword-    ■■ 

Ol  fool! 
Why  did  I  fit  or  fleep,  or  walk,  or  pray 
While  this  was  left  undone.— Oh !  wretch  indeed. 
Why,  guilt  like  mine,  might  (hame  fwcet  nature*s 

face. 
And  caufe  each  innocent  flower   to  blight   and 

wither. 
Boh,  Revenge  is  fick ;  and  we  may  (it   us  down 
And  make  our  wrongs  the  burden  of  our  tales 

Enter  Officgr  and  Cenimel,  kitting  j«  De  Watt^- 

VILLE. 

Atten,  This  is  one  of  them 
Kent.  Where  fuund  you  him  ? 
Off,  Near  the  fame  gate  thro*  which  the  others 
fled; 
He  too  was  following,  but  miflook  his  way ; 
But  Gournay  and  Montravers  have  efcaped. 

Berk,    Gournay    and   Montravers!    when  came 

they  here  ? 
Off,  Within  this  hour;    they    had   the  queen's 
command 
To  take  our  prifoner*s  perfon  in  their  charge. 
Btrk.  I  did  not  count  on  this  I  we've  been  be  • 
iraycd 
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Set  this  villain  naked  to  our  fight 

■t":  .!L'n:   '       £7hey  tmma/k  Dz  Wattevixxe* 
Kenf,  Hahl  De  WattcVille,  th*  accurs'd  prodf. 
at  once 
Of  thy  damned  guilt,  and  my  credulity. 
Speak  thy  own  perdition  -with  thy  Jips^ 
Who  fet  thee  on  to  this  ?*—-—— ; 

De  Wat,  I  am  but  a  poor  fervant  here — and  yet. 
If  pardon  were  aflured  me»  I  would  tell 
Who  were  the  planners  of  this  deed. 
Kent,  Doft  thou  prefunie  to  baigain  with  my 

wrongs?    '■'- —.-^u  •--'•]•;; -:;. 

Speak  quickly,  villain,  or*  I  wilt  not  ftay 
My  fword  to  hear  thy  foul  confcffion.         : 

[He  threat^tts  tOiiiU  De  Watteville. 
DeWat,  The  queen,  my  Lord,  th&'^queen  and 
.     Mortimer;  '  <  U'.u  ;  .bft  -n  tr:n^i\M  ,;:>Vi 
'Twas  they  that  ordcr*d  hie  to— — -—  ;.'j      -r:; .';  / 
Kent.    Thou  double  traitor,  ftay  thy   impious 
tongue 
Nor  (eek  perdition,  having  thy  lips  defil'd    ' 
With  words  forbidding  mercy ; 
Take  this,  and  this,  and  to  the  hell  thou  merits. 

[Stabs  De  WAtTEviLL£. 
De  JVat.  I  will  confef&--0  i  curfed  queeiu —  [Dks. 
Kent,  Thou  art  but  one  a£lor  in  this  bloody  deed ; 
The  reft,  when  it  is  meet  (hall  follow  thee. 

Lan,  There,  there  my  Lord  yoa  fpoke  as^ moft 
becomes  yoU;  r  bur,  v'.;  ,  -n*  nih 

Let  us  forfwear  s\\  tears  and  (how  of  forrow,       .1 
Until  this  perjur*d  queen,  detefted  Mortimer 
Have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  bloody  deeds  j 
To  this  we  will  affift  you  with  our  fwords, 
And  then  with  you,  we  will  lament  our  Edward.    I 
KenU  Fulltime  it  is  when   we've  aveng'd  his 
death  — 

To  mourn  for  him.    Then  let  us  fwear  to  do  it* 
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Berk,  No  need*  n^y  L.ord»  to  take  an  oath  to  this,. 
When  each  hath  wrongs  to  quicken  his  revenge ; 
We  have  been  dupes  too  long  to  proniifes, 
From  one,  the  dupe  of  power  and  impious  iuft. 
The  Prince,  impatient  too  of  longer  durance. 
Already  feels  ambition's  (hooting  fires, 
And  longs  to  graip  his  fancy's  miracle  ; 
I  hail  the  day,  when  England's  wrongs  (hall  ceafe. 
When  the  proud  laurels,  won  on  Gallia's  plains, 
Shall  grace  our  brows  in  the  Third  Edward's  reign. 
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Rear  kigh  thy  rough,  majeftick  rocks, 
And  wii>d  thy  craggy  vallies  gray. 

Woo  to  thy  heights  the  virgin  beams. 
That  o*er  the  trembling  waters  play. 

For  now  thou  hold'ft  the  faireft  ipaid. 

That  ever  trod  thy  rugged  glade.  . 

Deepen  thy  fhades  thy  blofloms  dight. 
To  pleafe  her  foit  and  downcaft  eye. 

Smile  on  her  fteps,  when  forrow  wakes 
And  charm  to  peace  her  fccret  figh; 

For  now  thou  hold'ft  the  faireft  maid, 

That  ever  trod  thy  rugged  glade. 

Still  high  thy  cannon'd  rocks  may  rife 
Thy  (hades  ftill  deepen  in  the  vale, 

Still  proudly  found  the  bugle  horn. 
Still  foftly  blow  the  evening  gale ; 

But  foon  new  fcenes  will  charm  the  maid. 

Soon  on  her  view  thy  cliffs  (hall  fade. 
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ODE 

ON   THB   DEATH  OF   LORD   NSLSOM*. 


TftE  din  had  ceafed,  the  tumult  o'er, 
Its  courfe  the  fafal  ball  had  fped ; 

The  Gall's  pale  enfigns  wave  no  more. 
In  viftory's  arms,  the  Hero  died ; 

He  died,  and  thro*  th*  exulting  ifle, 
The  burft  of  grief  its  turn  did  crave. 

Each  Britifh  bofom's  fecret  figh, 
Their  grateful  hearts,  their  Nelfon*s  grave.  > 

From  thee,  each  woe- wrapt  fancy  turn'd, 
While  ftrange  emotions  fir*d  the  foul. 

Wept  o'er  the  fcene  where  ceafelefs  ftill. 
The  cold  waves  o'er  thy  Heroes  roll. 

*  The  above  Ode  was  written,  about  three  years  ago, 
though  not  exaftly  in  its  prefent  form  t  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
objeAed  here,  that  I  have  delayed  the  pablication  till  its  intereft 
has  vanifhed,  or  that  I  have  written  on  an  occafiooal  fubjeCt  that 
has  gone  by.  However  extenfive  the  faibe  which  is  already  at* 
tached  to  the  name  of  NeHon,  in  the  aflurance  that  this  will 
be  incteafed  in  the  devotion  of  pofterity,  we  may  apply  to  him  , 
what  the  Roman  Poet  faid  of  Marcellnt 

Crt/cit  tftulto  vt/ut  arbor  av9 
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Thy  fame  (hall  laft  while  Britain's  fleets 

Vift'ry  in  iron  chains  inlhral. 
While  Danes  (hall  live  on  Denmark's  coafts, 

While  Nile's  proud  waters  rife  and  fall ; 

While  'bove  the  waves  Trafalgar's  rocks 
Shall  rear  their  roughened  fronts  fublimc, 

So  long,  brave  man,  as  yonder  fun, 
Shall  calendar  the  lapfe  of  time. 
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A  BALLAD. 


«  Oh  !  Memory,  diftrafluig  gueft ! 

Here  let  thy  torments  ceafe. 
••Why  wilt  thou  haunt  my  woe-got  reft 

And  break  my  dreams  of  peace  ? 

**  In  vain  thcfe  feenes  their  fweet^  impart 

Still,  ftill  thy  pangs  purfue— 
**  My  Henry  falfe  1 — And  muft  this  heart 

Forget  to  think  on  you  ? 

'*  Thai  you  would  keep  your  proffisr'd  vor. 
By  that  fwect  ftream  you  fwore  jt 

**  The  ftream  ftiU  flows,  but  faithlefs  thou 
I  hear  your  fighs  no  more, 

'*  Nor  fijmmer  breeze,  nor  funny  &y. 

This  faded  iorm  can  fave, 
**  The  pcrjur*d  vows  were  heard  on  high. 

Which  lay  it  in  the  grave, 

**  How  oft  l*ve  ft  rayed  at  morn's  firft  rife, 

Befide  this  ftreamlet  dear? 
"  Remembrance  o'er  the  profpedt  fighs 

And  draws  the  guftiing  tear !" 
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Poor  mourner,  e'er  thy  memory  fades, 

Let  me  this  verfe  bellow. 
Too  late,  alas !    o*er  thee  her  (hades 

Oblivion  'gins  to  throw. 

Neglefted  now,  a-down  her  neck 

Her  hair  in  ringlets  fell, 
Whofe  auburn  beauties  feem*d  to  deck 

And  yet  its  charms  conceal. 

Ne'er  had  the  flowerets  leaves  been  prefe'd 

Such  bofom  fweets  to  (hade. 
Soft  as  the  lonely  wild  dove's  breaft. 

That  haunts  the  filent  glade. 

As  in  the  cloud  when  day  is  gone. 

The  crimfon  loves  to  dwell, 
So  in  her  cheek,  tho*  hope  wa»  flown, 

The  rofe  it  linger'd  ftill. 

Why  does  yon  moon  with  patient  ray 

O'er  thee  her  mantle  wave  ? 
She  lights  no  lover's  ftep  that  way» 

No  mourner  to  thy  grave. 
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A    SONG. 


Sweet  is  the  breeze  at  cloudy  morn. 

That  bends  the  grafs  in  deep'ning  (hades, 

Like  me,  fome  friend  it  feems  to  mourn 
Murm*ring  along  thefe  chafm'd  glades, 

O  ?  hafte  my  Henry,  hafte  away. 

Can  adverfc  winds  my  hero  day  ? 

Still,  ftill  I  think  upon  that  day*, 
That  laid  the  deathlefs  hero  low, 

That  bound  the  wreath  to  bloom  for  aye, 
Around. my  Henry's  dauntlefs  brow  j 

That  day  is  paft,  then  come  away. 

Can  adverfe  winds  my  hero  (lay  ? 

Do  thefe  rough  wave*  that  chafe  the  fliore. 
Than  this  poor  bofom  fofter  prove, 

Po  the  loud  winds  and  cannon's  roar, 
Sound  fweeter  than  my  words  of  love  ? 

O !  no,  you  cry,  then  come  away. 

Can  war's  alarms  my  hero  (lay. 


f  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
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TO  A  FLOWER  ON  A  LADY'S  BOSOM. 

fFRlTTEN  FOR  A  FRIEND. 


Thou  little  flower,  bicfs*d  e^ile  here. 
Why  droops  thy  head  on  Julia's  breaft  ? 

Say  could  the  bloom  on  nature's  lap 

Compare  with  where  thou  now  dod  reit  ? 

Say  what  to  this  the  break  of  morh. 

When  fun-beams  draw  the  night's  dun  (hroud, 
The  pearly  fhower  at  filent  eve 

Pour*d  from  a  gold  etnbroider'd  cloud. 

And  yet  tho'  placed  mid  heavenly  fweets, 
Down  drops  thy  head  thy  verdure  flies," 

So  my  poor  love,  a  little  flower,        ^  "''^ 
In  Julia's  bread  neglefted  dies. 
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THE   CONQUEST  OF   FRANCE. 


A       C       T  I. 

SCENE  I.  An  Anti-chamher  in  the  Rnglljh  Courts 

Enter  the  Archhijhop  0/ Canterbury,  and  B'ljhop  o/Ely. 

Canterbury. 

MY  Lord,  I'll  tell  you—That  felf  bill  is  urg'd. 
Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  u'  th*  laft  king's 
reign, 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  agajnft  us  paft. 
But  that  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  pufh  it  out  of  farther  queftion, 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  fhall  we  refift  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  mud  be  thought  on  :  if  it  pafs  againft  us. 
We  lofe  the  better  pait  of  our  pofleffion ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  teftament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  ftrip  from  us. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

&\\  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 
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But,  my  good  lord,  % 

How  now,  for  mitigation  of  this  bill, 
Urg'd  by  the  commons ;  doth  his  majefty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant,  He's  rather  fwaying  more  upon  oqr  pa^t. 
Than  cheriilhing  th'  exhibiters  againft  us. 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majefty. 
Upon  our  fpiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  caufes  now  in  hand, 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  fum. 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet. 
Did  to  his  predecelTors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  feem  receiv'd,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  rnajefly ; 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  feveral  and  unhidden  palTages, 
Of  his  true  titles  to  fome  certain  dukedoms. 
And  generally  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  th'  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambafTador,  upon  that  inftant, 
Crav'd  audience ;  and  the  hour  I  think  is  com^ 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 
"  Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in  to  know  his  embafTy. 

Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[^ExeunJ(, 


SCENE  II.    T^e  Judience.  Chamber. 

King  Henry  difcoveredon  his  throne.  Gloucefter,  Bedford, 
Weflmorland,  Exeter,  ^c,  attending. — [Flourijh.'] 

K.  Henry.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ? 
Exe.  Not  here,  in  prefence. 

K.  Henry,     J, 
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fc.  Henry.  Send  for  liim,  good  brother. 

\_Exit  a  Herald. 
IVefi,  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambaffador,  my  liege  ? 
K.  Henry.    Not  yet,  my  coufm ;  we  would  be  re- 
folv'd 
JBefore  we  hear  him,  of  fome  things  of  weight. 
That  taik  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France  ? 

Enter  Herald,  the  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury,  and  BiJJsop 

of  Ely. 

Cant.    Heav'n    and  its  angels  guard  your  facreci 
throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it. 

K.  Henry.  We  thaiik  you. 
My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed. 
And  juftly,  and  religioufly  unfold. 
Why,  the  law  Salic,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  (h(kild,  or  (hould  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And,  Heav'n  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  fhould  falhion,  wreft,  or  bow  your  reading  | 
Or  nicely  charge  your  underftanding  foul. 
With  opening  titles,  mifcreate,  whofe  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 
For  Heav'n  doth  know,  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  (hall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  perfon. 
How  you  awake  our  lleeping  fword  of  war ; 
We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  Heav'n,  take  heed. 
Under  which  conjuration,  fpeak,  my  lord. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  fovereign. 
There's  no  bar  i 

To  make  againft  your  highnefs'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond  ; 
No  woman  Jhall  Jucceed  in  SaUc  land  : 
Which  Salic  land  the  French  unjuflly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France ;  and  Pharamond, 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar. 

B  2.  Yeg 
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Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salic,  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elve  ; 

Nor  did  the  French  poflefs  the  Salic  land. 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years. 

After  defunftion  of  kingPharamond, 

(Idly  fuppos^d  the  founder  of  this  law.) 

Befides,  their  writers  fay, 

King  Pepin,  who  depofed  Childerick, 

Did  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  kings  of  France,  unto  this  day. 

Howbeit,  they  would  hold  up  this  Salic  law. 

To  bar  your  highnefs  claiming  from  the  female. 

K.  Henry,  May  f,  with  right  and  confcience,  make 
this  claim  ? 

Cant.  The  fin  upon  my  head,  dread  fovereign  : 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  it  is  writ. 
When  the  fon  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Defcend  unto  the  daughter. 

Exe.  Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own,  unwind  your  bloody  flag, 
Look  back  into  ycpjr  mighty  anceftors. 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandfire's  tomb, 
F'rom  whom  you  tlaim  ;  invoke  his  warlike  fpirit. 
And  your  great  uncle,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince^ 
Who,  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  mil  power  of  France  ; 
Whilft  his  moft  mighty  father,  on  aJiill, 
Stood  fmiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 

Glo.  O,  noble  EngHfli,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces,  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  ftand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  adlion  ! 
.   fVeft.  Awake  remembrance  of  thefe  vaHantdead^ 
And  with  your  puiflant  arm  renew -their  feats  ! 
You  are  their  heir ;  you  fit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them. 

Ran 
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iR^un  in  your  veins  ;  and  my  thrice  puilTant  Liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprifes. 

Glo.  Your  brother  Kings,  and  monarchs  of  the  earthy 
Do  all  expe<ft  that  you  fhould  roufe  yourfeif, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

Exe.  They  know  your  Grace  hath  caufe;  and  means 
and  might 
So  hath  your  highnefs ;  never  King  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  fubjects, 
Whofe  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  field  of  France. 
O,  let  their  bodies  follow  my  dear  Liege, 
With  blood  and  fword  and  fire  to- win  your  right. 

Cafjt,  In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  fpirituality. 
Will  raife  your  highnefs  fuch  a  mighty  fum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  anceftors. 

K.  Henry.  Wemuft  not  only  arm  t'invade  the"Frenchy 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Againft  the  Scot. 

For  you  fhall  read,  that  my  great  graiRifather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  S<:ot  on  his' unfurnifli'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  the  tide  into  a  breach  ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  (hook  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbourhood. 

Exe.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  harm'dy 
my  Liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exam  pled  by  herfelf. 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  (he  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
b^he  hath  herfelf,  not  only  well  defended, 
B4.1t  taken  and  impounded  as  a  (tray. 
The  King  of  Scots ;  whom  (lie  did  fend  to  France^ 
To  fill  King  Edward's  fame  with  prifoner  Kings ; 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  praife. 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  fea 
With  funken  wreck,  and  fumiefs  ^tfiid^S* 
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Cant.  Therefore,  to  France,  my  Liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  with  that  Ihall  make  all  Gallia  fhake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  fuch  powers  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Ijet  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lofe 
The  name  of  hardinefs,  and  policy. 

K.  Henry.  Call   in  the    meflengers  fent  from   the 
Dauphin.  [_Exit  Herald. 

Now  are  we  well  refolvM  j  and  by  Heaven's  help 
And  yours,  the  noble  finews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces. 

jE«/fr  Herald,  zvith  Conftable  and  Mountjoy  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleafure 
Of  our  fair  couiin  Dauphin  ;  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Conji.  May't  pleafe  your  Majefty  to  give  us  leave 
freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  ; 
Or,  {hall  we  fparingly  (liew'you  far. off. 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embafly  ? 

K.  Henry.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Chrillian  King ; 
Therefore,  with  frank,  and  with  tincurbed  plainnefs, 
TbU  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

ConJl.  Thus,  then  in  few. 
Your  Highnefs  lately  fending  into  France, 
.Did  claim  fome  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predeceflbr,  Edward  the  Third. 
In anfwer  of  which  claim,  the  Prince  our  mafter,       »,«. 
Says,  that  you  favour  too  nKich  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd.     There's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galiiard  won  : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 

.      -.  He 
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He  therefore  fends  you  (meeter  for  your  (pirk)' 
A  tunof  treafure  ;  and  in  lieu  of  this, 
De fires  you  let  the  dukedpms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  fpeaks. 
I^.  Henry.  What  treafure,  uncle  ; 
Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  Liege. 
K.  Henry.  We're  glad  the-  Dauphin  is  fo  pleafant 
with  us. 
His  prefent,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  oijr  rackets  to  thefe  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  Heaven's  grace,  play  a  fet 
Shall  ftrike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
And  tell  him  that  we  underftand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  meafuring  what  ufe  we  made  of  them. 
I  never  valued  this  poor  feat  of  England, 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  date. 
Be  like  a  King,  and  fhew  my  fail  of  greatnefs. 
When  I  do  rduze  me  in  my  throne  of  France  : 
For  I  will  rife  there,  with  lb  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  ftrike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  Heav'n, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whofe  name. 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 
To  vengemeas  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand,  inawell-hallow'd  caufe. 
So  get  you  hence  in  peace,  and  tell  the  Dauphin 
His  jeft  will  favour  but  of  fiiallow  wit. 
When  thoufands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. 
Convey  them  with  fafe  condudl,  fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Ambajfadors^ 
Exe.  This  was  a  merry  meflage. 
K.  Henry.  We  hope  to  make  the  fender  blufh  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  : 
For  v/e  have  now  no  thoughts  in  us  but  France^ 

Save 
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Save  thofe  to  Heav'n,  that  run  before  our  buiinefs* 

Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  thefe  wars 

Be  foon  colieded,  and  all  thought  upon. 

That  may  with  reafonable  fwiftnefs  add 

More  feathers  to  our  wings  :  for  Heav'n  before. 

We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 

\_FlourtJh. — Exeunt^ 


SCENE  III.    Before  Quickly's  Houfe  in  Eajicheap!\ 

Enter  Corp,  Nim,  and  Lieut,  Bardolph,  Meeting, 

Bard.  Well  met,  Corporal  Nim. 

]Nim,  Good-morrow,  Lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard,  What,  are  ancient  Piftol  and  yo\!i  friends, 
yet} 

Nim,  For  my  part,  I  care  not,  I  fay  little ;  but 
when  time  fhall  ferve,  there  (hall  be  fmiles.  But 
^hat  ihall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight,  but  1  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron  ;  it  is  a  limple  one,  but 
what  though  ?  it  will  toaft  cheefe,  and  it  will  endure 
told,  as  another  man's  fword  will,  and  there's  an  end. 

Bard.  I  will  beitow  a  breakfaft  to  make  yoii  friends., 
and  we'll  be  all  three  fworn  brothers  to  France.  JLet 
4t  be  fo,  good  corporal  Nim. 

Nim.  Faith  \  will  live  fo  long  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  \ 
will  do  as  I  may  ;  that  is  my  r^ft,  that  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  it. 

Bm'd.  It  is  certain,  Corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly,  and  certainly  fhe  did  you  wrong,  for 
you  were  troths-plight  to  her. 

Nim.  I  cannot  tell,  things  muft  be  as  they  may ; 
^en  may  fleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time ;  and  fome  fay,  knives  have  edges, 
^t  muft:  be  as  it  may  j  thqugh  patience  be  a  tir'd  mare. 
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yet  Ihe  will  plod.     There  m\i(l  be  concluHons.     Well, 
I  cannot  tell. 

J^nter  Piftol  and  Quickly. 

Bardt  Here  comes  ancient  Piftol  and  his  wife. 
Good  corporal,  be  patient  here.  How  now,  mine 
hoft  riitol  ? 

Fiji,  Bafe  tyke,  call'ft  thou  me  hoft  ?  Now  by  this 
hand,  I  fwear  I  fcorn  the  term ;  nor  fhail  my  Nell 
Jieep  lodgers. 

^.ick.  O,  welladay  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  !  Now, 
we  fhall  fee  wilful  adultery,  and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  ancient,  good  corporal,  offer  nothing 
here. 

Nim.  Pifli. 

Fiji.  Pilh  for  thee,  Iceland  dog  j  thou  prick-ear'd 
cur  of  Iceland. 

^ick.  Good  corporal  Nim,  iliew  thy  valour,  and 
put  up  thy  fword, 

Nim.  Will  you  fhog  off  ?  I  would  have  you  folus, 

Fiji.  Solus,  egregious  dog  !  O  viper  vile  ! 
The  fobis  in  thy  moft  marvellous  face, 
yhefolus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
I  do  retort  the  yo/«^  in  thy  bowels; 

Nim.  I  am  not  Barbafon,  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well ;  if 
you  grow  foul  with  me,  Piftol,  I  will  fcour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms,  and  that's  the 
humour  of  it, 

Pijl.  O,  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight, 
Think'ft  thou  my  fpoufe  to  get  ? 
I  have,  and  1  will  hold,  the  Quondam  Quickly, 
For  th 'only  flie ;  a.nd pauca,  there's  enough ;  goto. 

Enter  the  Boy, 

Boy.  Mine  hoft,  Piftol,  you  muft  come  to  my  maf- 
ter,  and  your  hoftefs ;  he  is  very  fick,  and  would  to 

C  bed, 
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bed.  Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nofe  between  his  fheets, 
and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan.  Faith,  he's  very 
ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

^ick.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  thefe  days  ;  the  King  has  kill'd  his  hear^. 
Good  hufband,  come  home,  prefently. 

[^Exeunt  Quick,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Gome,  {hall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We 
muft  to  France  together.  Why  the  devil  fliould  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Fiji.  Let  floods  o'erfwell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl 
on. 

Nim.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  {hillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting  ? 

Biji:  Safe  is  the  flave  that  pays. 

l<[im.  That  now  1  will  have  :  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

B'lft.  As  manhood  fhall  compound,  puih  home. 
'  [_Draw^» 

Bard'  By  this  fword,  he  that  makes  the  firft  thrdft, 
ril  kill  him  ;  by  this  fword  I  will, 

Fiji.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  mu{t  have  their 
courfe. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nim,  an  thau  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends;  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  wit!\ 
me,  too  ;  pr'ythee  put  up. 

Pijl.  A  noble  fhalt  thou  have,  and  prefent  pay. 
And  liquor  likewife  will  I  give  to  thee. 
For  I  {hall  futler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nim.  I  fhall  have  my  noble  ?. 

Bift^  In  cafh  mofl  juftly  paid. 

^im.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  oft. 

Enter  Quickly. 

^Jck.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  corrj,e  in  quick- 
W  to  Sir  John  :  Ah,  poor  heart,  he  is  fo  fhak'd  of  a 

burn- 
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burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  moft  lamentable  to 
behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him.  [£.ri/. 

Nim.  The  King  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Piji.  Nim,  thou  haft;  fpoke  the  right,  his  heart  is 
frafled  and  corroborate. 

Nim.  The  King  is  a  good  King,  but  it  muft  be  as 
may  ;  he  paffes  fome  humours  and  careers. 

Pijl<  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkins  ! 
we  will  live.  t»  [Exeunt, 


ItND    OF    ACT    ^IRST. 
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ACT        IL 

SCENE    I.       Southampton, 
Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Weftmorland. 

Bedford. 

^T?ORE  heaven,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trull  thefe 
JO    traitors. 

Exe.  They  fhall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

WeJ}.  How  imooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themfelves^ 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fate, 
Crowned  with  fiicli  and  conftant  loyalty  ! 

Bed.  The  King  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception,  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay  but  the  man  that  was  his  bed -fellow. 
Whom  he  hath  lull'd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious  favours ; 
That  he  fhould,  for  a  foreign  purfe,  fo  fell 
His  fovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  ! 

[Trumpets  founds 

Enter  King  Henry,    Scroop,  Cambridge,    Grey,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Henry.  Now  fits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  Lord  of  Mafliam, 
"And  you,  my  gentle  Knight,  give  me  your  thoughts  : 
Think  you  not  that  the  pow'rs  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  paflage  through  the  force  of  France  ? 
Scroop.  Nq   doubt,  my  Liege ;  if  each  man  do  his 

beft. 
K.  Henry.  I  doubt  not  that,  fince  we  are  well  per- 
,  fuaded, 
Wc  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hencd, 

That 
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That  grows  not  in  a  fair  confent  with  ours  j- 
And  leave  not  one  behind  that  doth  not  wilh 
Succefs  and  conqueft  to  attend  or  us. 

Camb.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd  and  lov'd. 
Than  is  your  Majefty ;  there's  not  a  fubjed, 
That  fits  in  heart-grief  and  uneafinefs. 
Under  the  fweet  (hade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  True  ;  thofe  that  were  your  father's  enemies. 
Have  fteept  their  galls  in  honey,  and  obferve  you. 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Henry.  We  therefore,  have  great  caufe  of  thank- 
fulnefs. 
And  fhall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  defert  and  merit^ 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthinefs. 
Uncle  of  Exeter, 

Inlarge  the  man  committed  yeHerday, 
That  rail'd  againfl  our  perfon :  we  confider. 
It  was  excefs  of  wine  that  fet  him  on. 
And  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  bur  too  much  fecurity  i 
Let  him  be  puniQi'd,  Sovereign,  left  example 
Breed,  by  his  fuff'rance,  more  of  fuch  a  kind. 

K.  Henry.  O  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Camb,  So  may  your  Highnefs,  and  yet  punifh  too. 

Grey.  You  fliew  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  tafte  of  much  corredion. 

K.  Henry.  We'll  yet  enlarge  diat  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear. 

care. 
And  tender  prefervation  of  our  perfon, 
Would  have  him  puniOi'd.    Now  to  our  French  caufes  If 
Who  are  the  late  commiiT  r.ers  ? 

Cam.  I  one,  my  Lord. 
Your  Highnefs  bade  me  afk  for  it,  to-day# 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  Liege. 

Grey.  And  I,  my  fovereign. 

K.  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  Then  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  there 
is  yours; 
There  yours,  Lord  Scroop  of  Mafham  ;  and  Sir  Knight, 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  fame  is  yours ; 
Read  them,  and  know,  I  know  your  worthinefs. 
My  Lord  of  Weftmorland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-qight.  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen? 
What  fee  you  in  thofe  papers,  that  you  lofe 
So  much  complexion  ?  Look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper  !  Why,  what  read  you  there, 
.That  hath  fo  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood. 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  confefs  my  fault. 
And  do  fubmit  me  to  your  Highneis'  rtiercy. 

Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  wc  all  appeal. 

K.  Henry.  The  mercy  which  was  quick  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counfel  is  fupprefs'd  and  kill'd  : 
You  muft  not  dare  for  ftiame  to  talk  of  mercy. 
See  you,  rhy  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
Thcie  Englifh  monllers !  my  Lord  Cambridge  here. 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord. 
To  furnilh  him  with  all  appertinents. 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns  lightly  confpir*d. 
And  fworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us,  here  in  Hampton.     To  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  lefs  for  bounty  bound  to  us. 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewife  fworn.     But  O  ! 
What  {hall  I  fay  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop,  thou  cruel^ 
Tngrateful,  favage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou,  that  didfl  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counfels. 
That  knew'ft  the  very  bottom  of  my  foul. 
That  almoft  might'ft  have  coin'd  me  into  gold. 
Would 'ft  thou  have  praftis'd  on  me  for  thy  ufe  ? 
May  it  be  poffible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extradt  one  fpark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?     'Tis  fo  ftrange. 

That 
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That  though  the  tmth  of  it  ftand  off  as  grofs. 

As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  fcarcely  fee  it. 

If  that  fame  dsemon  that  hath  guU'd  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion-gate  walk  the  whole  world, 

He  might  return  to  vafty  Tartar  back. 

And  tell  the  legions,  I  can  never  win 

A  foul  fo  eafy  as  that  Englilhman's. 

Their  faults  are  open. 

Arreft  them  to  the  anfwer  of  the  law. 

And  Heav'n  acquit  them  of  their  practices. 

Exe.  I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Lord  Scroop  of  Malham. 

I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  Knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purpofes  Heav'n  juftly  hath  difcovet'd^, 
And  I  repent  my  fault,  more  than  my  death  ; 
Which  I  befeech  your  Highnefs  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  feduce. 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  fooner  to  effed  what  I  intended ; 
But  Heaven  be  thanked  for  prevention. 
Which  I  in  fufTrance  heartily  rejoice  for, 
Befeeching  Heaven  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey,  Never  did  faithful  fubjed  more  rejoice 
At  the  difcover}'^  of  moft  dangerous  treafon. 
Than  1  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myfelf. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprife  : 
JVIy  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon.  Sovereign. 

K.  Henry.   You  have   confpir'd   againft  our   royal 
perfon, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy,  and  from  his  coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earneft  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  fold  your  king  to  flaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  fervitude. 
His  fubjeds  to  oppr^ion  and  contempt, 
'      '  '  '  And 
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And  his  whole  kingdom  into  defolation. 
Touching  our  perfon,  fetk  we  no  revenge. 
But  we  our  kingdom's  fafety  muft  fo  tender, 
Whofe  ruin  you  three  fought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Go  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miferable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 
The  tafte  whereof  Heav'n  of  its  mercy  give 
You  patience  to  endure ;  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences !     Bear  them  hence. 

\ Exeunt  Scroop,  Grey,  and  Cambridge  guarded^ 
Now,  lords,  for  France  ;  the  enterprife  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen. 
Putting  it  ftraight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  fea,  the  figris  of  war  advance. 
No  King  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE  II.    Quickly'^  Hovfe  /^^  Eaftcheap, 

Enter  Piftol,  Nim,  Bardolph,  Boy,  and  Quickly. 

^kk,  Pr'ythee,  honey-fweet  hufband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines. 

Pijl.  No,  for  my  irianly  heart  doth  yern. 
Bardolph,  be  blith  :  Nim,  rouze  thy  vaunting  vein  ; 
Boy,  bridle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falilaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  muft  yern,   therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  wherefom.e'er  he  isj^ 
cither  in  heaven  or  in  hell, 

^(ick.  Nay,  fure  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bolbm,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bofom.  He  made 
a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  chriftom 
child ;  a'  parted  even  juft  between  twelve  and  one,  even 
at  the  turning  o'  th'  tide  :  for  after  I  faw  him  fumble 
with  the  Iheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  fmile  upon 
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!iis  finger's  end,  I  knew  there  was  but- one  way  ;  for 
his  nofe  was  as  (harp  as  a  pen.  How  now.  Sir  John  ? 
quoth  I :  what,  man  ?  be  of  good  cheer :  fo  a  cried  out, 
Heav'n,  Heav'n,  Heav*n,  three  or  four  times.  Now 
I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  a  fhould  not  think  of  Hea- 
ven :  I  Jj  op'd  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himfelf 
with  any  fuch  thoughts,  yet :  fo  a  bade  me  lay  more 
clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed  and 
felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  a  ftone  :  then  I  felt 
to  his  knees,  and  fo  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was 
as  cold  as  any  ftone. 

Nim.  They  fay  he  cried  out  of  fack, 

^ick.  Ay,  that  a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

^ick.  Nay,  that  a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  he  did,  and  fald  they  were  devils  in- 
carnate. 

^ick.  A  could  never  abide  carnation,  'twas  a  co- 
lour he  never  Hk'd. 

Boy.  He  faid  once  the  deule  would  have  him  about 
women. 

^ick.  He  did,  in  fome  fort,  indeed,  handle  women  ; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talk'd  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember  he  faw  a  flea  ftick  upon 
Bardolph's  nofe,  and  laid  it  was  a  black  foul  burning 
in  hell. 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintain 'd  that 
fire ;  that's  ail  the  riches  I  got  in  his  fervice. 

Nim.  Shall  we  fliog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pi/i.  Come,  let's  away.     My  love,  give  me  thy  lips ; 
Look  to  my  chattels,   and  my  moveables ; 
Go,  clear  thy  cryftals.     Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France ;  like  horfe-leeches,  my  boys. 
To  fuck,  to  fuck,  the  very  blood  to  fuck. 

J?^,  And  that's  but  unwholefome  food,  they  fay. 
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Tift.  Tough  her  foft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farevvel,  hoflefs. 

N'm.  I  cannot  kifs ;   that's  the  humour  of  it ;  but- 

adieu. 
Fift.  Let   houfewifry   appear ;    keep   clofe,   I  thee 

command. 
^ick.  Farewell;  adieu.  [E^eunt^ 


SCENE    III.     the  YY€TiQ\i  King's  Falace. 

FlouriJJj.     Enter  the  French   King,    the  Dauphin,   //^<? 
Duke  of  Burgundy,    the   Conjlabky    BQurbon,    and 

Attendants,  ^ 

Fr.  King,  Thus  come  the  EngliQi  with  full  powe^ 
upon  us  ; 
And  more  thyin  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  anfwer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Britain, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  (liall  make  forth. 
And  you,  Prince  Dauphin,  with  all  fwift  difpatch  j 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant  f 
!l^or  England  his.  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  tp  the  fucking  of  a  gulf, 
It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident. 
As  fear  may  teach  us  out  of  late  examples. 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  negleded  Englilh, 
\Jpon  our  fields..  /    , 

Dauph.  My  moll  redoubted  father, 
Jt  is  moft  meet  we  arm  us  'gainft  the  foe  : 
For  peace  itfelf  fliould  not  fo  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Tho'  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel  ^ere  in  queflion) 
But  that  defences,  mufters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  aflembled,  and  collected, 
i^s  were  o,  war  in  expeclation.. 

Xhere^ 
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Therefore,  I  (ay,  *tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 

To  view  the  fick  aiid  feeble  parts  of  France: 

But  let  us  do  it  with  no  ihew  of  fear ; 

No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  bufied  with  a  Whitfun  morrice-dance* 

For,  my  good  Liege,  (he  is  fo  idly  king'd. 

Her  fcepter  fo  fantaltically  borne, 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  fliallow,  humorous  youth. 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin, 
You  are  too  much  miftaken  in  this  king. 
For  you  (liall  find  his  vanities  fore-fpent 
Were  but  the  outfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus,  * 

Covering  difcretion  with  a  coat  of  folly. 

Daup,  Well,  'tis  not  fo,  my  lord  high  conftable  ; 
But  tho*  we  think  it  fo,  it  is  no  matter. 
In  caufes  of  defence,  'tis  beft  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  feems. 
So  the  propoitions  of  defence  are  fill'd. 

Fr.  King.  Think  we  king  Harry  ftrong  ; 
And,  princes,  look  you  ftrongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flefh'd  upon  us ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  ftrairi. 
That  hunted  us,  in  our  familiar  paths. 
Witnefs  our  too  much  memorable  fliame. 
When  Crefly  battle  fatally  was  ftruck, 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  the  prince  of  Wales  : 
While  that  his  mountain  fire,  on  mountain  {landing. 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  fun. 
Saw  his  heroic  feed,  and  fmil'd  to  fee  him. 
Mangle  the  work  Of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns,  that  by  Heav'n  and  by  French  fathers, 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  ftem 
Of  that  vid:orious  {lock  :  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mishtinefs  and  fate  of  him. 
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Enter  Mountjoy- 

Mount.  AmbafTadors  from  Harry,  king  of  England, 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majefty.» 

Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  prefect  audienCe.     Go, 
and  bring  them.  [_Exit  Mountjoy. 

You  fee  this  chace  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Diiup.  Turn  head,  and  Hop  purfuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Moft  fpend  their  mouths,    when  what  they  feem  to 

threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good,  my  fovereign, 
TctKie  up  the  Englilh  (hort,  and  let  them  know. 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head. 
Self-love,  my  Liege,  is  not  lb  vile  a  fin, 
As  felf-neglecting. 

Enter  Mountjoy,  Exeter,  andEngl'ifi  Londs. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Kxe.  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majefty  : 
He  wills  you,  in  the  awful  name  of  Heav'n, 
That  you  diveil  yourfelf,  and  lay  apait 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  Heaven, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs  ;  namely,  the  .crown, 
And  all  the  wide-ftretch'd  honours  that  pertain, 
Bycullom,  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know 
'Tis  no  finiiler,  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from. the  worm-holes  of  long  vanilli'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dull  of  old  oblivion  raked, 

[^Gives  a  pedigree. 
He  fends  you  this  moft  memorable  line, 
Wilhng  you  overlook  his  pedigree  ; 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  moft  fam'd  of  famous  anceftors, 
Ivdwaxd  the  Tkkd ;  he  bids  you  then  refign 

"~  Your 
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Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indiredly  held 

From  him,  the  native,  and  true  challenger. 
Fr,  King.  Or  elie,  what  follows  ? 
Exe,  Bloody  conflraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown, 

Ev*n  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

And,  therefore,  in  fierce  tempefl  is  he  coming, 

In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jo-ve  : 

That  if  requiring  fail,  he  may  compel. 

This  is  his  claim,  his  threatning,  and  my  mcflage ; 

Unlefs  the  Dauphin  be  in  prefence  here. 

To  whom,  exprefsly,  I  bring  greeting,  too. 

Fr,  King.  For  us,  we  will  confider  of  this,  further. 

To-morrow,  fhall  you  bear  our  full  intent 

Back  to  our  brother  England. 
Daup.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  fland  here  for  him.     What  to  him,  from  England  ? 
Kxe.  Scorn  and  defiance,  flight  regard,  contempt. 

And  any  thing,  that  may  not  mifbecome 

The  mighty  fender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 

Thus,  fays  my  king  ;  and  if  your  father's  highnefs 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  fcnt  his  majefty ; 
He'll  call  you  to  fo  hot  an  anfwer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trefpafs,  and  return  your  mock. 
In  fecond  accent  to  his  ordinance. 

Daup.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply. 
It  is  againft  my  will ;  for  I  deiire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England.     To  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  prefenthim  with  thofe  Paris  balls. 

F^e.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  fhake  for  it. 
And  be  aiTur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference. 
As  we  his  fubjefts  have  in  wonder  found. 
Between  the  promife  of  his  greener  days, 
And  ihefe  he  mailers,  now,.    Now  he  weighs  time 

Ev'n 
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Even  to  the  utmoft  grain,  which  you  (hall  read 
In  your  own  loffes,  if  he  flay  in  France. 

Fr.  King,  To-morrow,  you  fhall  know  our  mind  at 

full. 
Exe.  Difpatch  us  with  all  fpeed,  left  that  our  king 
Come  here  himfelf,  to  queftion  our  delay. 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land,  already. 

F7\  King.  You  fhall  be  foon  difpatch 'd  with  fair  con- 
ditions : 
A  night  is  but  fmall  breath,  and  little  paufe. 
To  anfwer  matters  of  this  confequence. 

[  Flour  iJIj-^Exeunt, 


END    OF    ACT   SECONX», 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE    I.    Before  the  <^afes  of  Harfleur, 

l_Jlarm,  and  cannon  go  off^ 

J^nter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Gloucefter,  and 
Weftmorland. 

King  Henry. 

ONCE  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  onco 
more  ; 
Or,  clofe  the  wall  up  with  our  Englifli  dead. 
Beat  in  the  rondure  of  their  rampar'd  walls. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat. 

[^Exeunt, 


O" 


Epter  Nim,  Bardolph,  Piftol,  and  Boy, 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on,  to  the  breach,  to  die 
breach. 

Nim.  Pray  thee,  corporal,  ftay,  the  knocks  are  too 
hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  cafe  of  lives. 
The  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain  fong 
of  it. 

J^ifi.  The  plain  fong  is  mofl  jufl;  for  humours  do 
abound. 
Knocks  go  and  co.me  :  Heav'ns  vaflals  drop  and  die ; 
And  fword  and  fhield,  in  bloody  field,  doth  win  im- 
^lortal  fame. 

Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  ale-houfe,  in  London,  \ 
would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  fafety. 

Fiji.  And  I ;  if  wiQies  would  prevail, 
I  would  nQi;Aay,  but  tliither  wQuld  I  hie.. 
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Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Up  to  the  breach,  you  dogs !  Avaiint,  you 
culhons.  \_Exeiira  all  but  Fliielleii. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gozver.  Captain  Fhiellen,  you  mnit  come  prefently 
to  the  mines ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines  ?  Tell  you  the  Duke  it  is  not  (o 
good  to  come  to  the  mines ;  for  look  you,  the  mines 
are  not  according  to  the  difciplines  of  the  war;  the 
concavities  of  it  is  not  fufficient;  for  look  you,  th* 
adverfary  (you  may  difcufs  unto  the  Duke,  look  you) 
is  digt  himfelf  four  yards  under  the  countermines.  I 
think,  a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  direc- 
tions. {_A  parley  founded. 

Gower.  The  town  founds  a  parley  ! 

\FlQuriJh. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  his  'Train,    Governor  on   the 
,  Ramparts, 

K.  Henry.  How  yet  refolves  the  governor  of  the  town  > 
This  is  the  latefl:  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore  to  our  heft  mercy  give  yourfelves. 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  deftrudion. 
Defy  us  to  our  word  ;  as  I  am  a  foldier, 
(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  mx  beft) 
If  I  begin  the  batt'ry  once  again, 
1  will  not  leave  the  half-atchiev'd  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  aflies  fhe  lie  buried. 
What  fay  you  ?  Will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Gov.  Our  expeftation  hath  this  day  an  end  : 
The  Dauphin,  of  whom  fuccours  we  entreated. 
Returns  us,  that  his  pow'rs  are  yet  not  ready, 
To  raife  fo  great  a  fiege.     Therefore,  great  king, 

Wo 
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We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  foft  mercy. 
Enter- our  gates,  difpofe  of  us  and  ours, 
For  we  no,  longer  are  defeniible. 

K.  Henry.  Open  your  gates.     Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfieur,  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  ftrongly  'gainft  tlie  French  : 
Ufe  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  ficknefs  growing 
Upon  our  foldiers,  we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night,  in  Harileur  we  will  be  your  gueft. 
To-morrow,  for  the  march. 

[_FlouriJh,  and  enter  into  the  towHi 

SCENE    II.    The  ¥rtnc\i  Camp, 

JEnter  the  King  of  France,  the  Dauphin,  Bourbon,  thi 
Conjlable  of  France,  and  Attendants. 

Fr.  King,  'Tis  certain  he  hath  pafs'd  the  river  Some, 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barb'rous  people. 

Daup.  Shall  a  few  fprays  of  us, 
(The  emptying  of  our  father's  luxury) 
Our  fcions,  put  in  wild  and  favage  ftock. 
Sprout  up  fo  fuddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Conji.  Why,  whence  have  they  this  mettle  } 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  defpite,  the  fun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ? 
Oh  !  for  the  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  frozen  ificles. 
Upon  our  hotife-tops,  while  more  frofty  people. 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  blood,  in  our  rich  fields. 

Daup.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ; 

E  They 
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They  bid  us  to  the  EngUfli  dancing-fchools, 
A  Ad  teach  La  Voka's  high,  and  fwift  Coranto'sj 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels,  , 
Afid  that  we  are  molt  lofty  run-aways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Mountjoy,  the  herald  ?  Speed 
him  hence ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  fharp  defiance. 
Up,  princes,  and  with  fpirit  of  honour  edg'd, 
Yet  iharperthan  your  fwords,  hie  to  the  field  ; 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  fweeps  through  our  land^ 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur, 
Go  down  upon  him,  you  have  pow*r  enough. 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Roan, 
Bring  him,  our  prifoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 
Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  fo  few  ; 
His  foldiers  fick,  and  famifh'd  in  their  march* 
For  I  am  fure,  when  he  Ihall  fee  our  army, 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  fmk  of  fear. 
And  for  archie vement  oflfer  us  his  ranfom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  conftable,  hafte  on  Mount- 

And  let  him  fay  to  England,  that  we  fend 
To  know,  what  willing  ranfom  he  will  give. 
Prince  Dauphin,  you- ihall  flay  with  us  in  Roan. 

Daup.  Notfo,  I  do  befeech  your  majefty. 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,    for  you  lliall  remain  with  us, 
Kow  forth,  lord  conftable,  and  princes  all ; 
^nd  quickly  bring  us  v/ord  of  England's  fall.  [_Exeunt. 

SCENE     in.  .  rhe  EngliOi  Camp. 
Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Gctwer.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen,  come  you  fronx 

tiie  bridge  ? 
Flu.  I  affure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  fervices. 
committei  at  the  pridge. 

Gower* 
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Gower.  Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  fafe  ? 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon,  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with 
my  foul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life, 
and  my  living,  and  my  uttermoil  power.  He  is  not, 
Heav'n  be  praifed  and  pleiTed,  any  hurt  in  the  world. 
He  is  maintain  the  pridge,  moft  valiantly,  with  ex- 
cellent difciphne.  There  is  an  ancient  lieutenant  there, 
I  think  in  my  very  confcience  he  is  as  vaUant  a  man 
as  Mark  Antony ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  no  eftimation 
in  the  orld  ;  but  I  did  fee  him  do  gallant  fervices. 

Gower.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  call'd  ancient  Piitol. 

Gazver.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  PiftoL 

^Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

PiJ}.  Captain,  I  thee  befeech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  I,  I  praife  Heav'n,  and  I  have  inerited  fomc 
love  at  his  hands. 

Pi/i.  Bardolph,  a  foldier  firm,  and  found  of  heart, 
And  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, 
That  goddefs  blind,  that  ftands  upon  the  rolling  refl- 
lefs  ftone 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Piflol.  Fortune  is 
painted  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to  fignify  to 
you,  that  fortune  is  plind  ;  and  llie  is  painted  alfo 
with  a  wheel,  to  fignify  to  you,  which  is  the  mo- 
ral of  it,  that  (lie  is  turning  and  inconftant,  and  mu- 
tabilities and  variations ;  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is 
fixed  upon  a  fpherical  ftone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and 
rolls.  In  good  truth,  the  poet  makes  moft  excellent 
defcription  of  it.     Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Bifi.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him; 
For  he  hath  ftoln  a  Pix,"  and  hanged  muft  be,  o  dam- 
ned death  ! 

E  2  Let 
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Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut. 
With  edge  of  penny-cord,  and  vile  reproach. 
Speak,  Captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 
Flu.  Ancient   Piftol,  I  do  partly  underfland  your 

meaning. 
Tijl.  Why  then,  rejoice,  therefore. 
Flu,  Certainly,  Ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at ;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would  dc'.; 
{ire  the  duke  to  ufe  his  good  nleafure,  and  put  him  to 
executions ;  for  difciplines  ought  to  be  ufed, 
*  Fiji.  Die  and  be  damn'd,  and  jigo  for  thy  friend- ' 

{hip. 
Flu.  It  is  well. 

Fiji.  The  fig  of  Spain \Fxit, 

Flu.  Very  good. 

Gower.  Why  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rafcal,,  I 
remember  him,  now,  a  bawd,  a  cut-purfe. 

Flu.  ril  aflure  you,  he  utter'd  as  prave  words  at  the 
pridge,  as  you-  fhall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day.  But,  it 
is  very  well ;  what-  he  has  fpoke  to  me,  that  is  well, 
I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  ferve. 

Gower.  Why,  ^tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himfelf  at  hi  sre- 
turn  to  London,  under  the  form  of  a  foldier.  But 
you  muft  learn  to  know  fuch  Handers  of  the  age,  or 
^Ife  you  may  be  marvclloufly  miftook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what.  Captain  Gower ;  I  do  perceive 
he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  fhew  to 
the  world  he  is ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell 
him  my  mind. — \_^FlouriJh.']  Hear  you,  the  King  is 
coming;,  and  I  um^  fpeak  with  him  frgm  the  pridge.. 

A  March, 

^nter  the  King,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Gloucefter,  Weft- 
morland.  Attendants,  and  his  poor  Soldiers. 

Flu,  Cot  blefs  your  Majefty, 

.     K,  Henry^ 
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K.  Henry,  How  now,  Fluellen ;  cam'ft  thou  from  ' 
the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I,  fo  pleafe  your  Majefty.  The  Duke  of  Exe- 
ter has  very  gallantly  maintain'd  the  pridge ;  the 
French  is  gone  off,  look  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and 
moft  prave  paflages ;  marry,  th'  athverfary  was  have 
poffeflion  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  inforced  to  retire, 
and  the  Duke  of  Exeter  is  mafter  of  the  pridge.  I 
can  tell  your  majefty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Henry.  What  men  have  you  loft,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th*  athverfary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reafonable  great.  Marry,  for  my 
part,  1  think  the  duke  hath  loft  never  a  man,  but  one 
that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church  ;  one 
Bardolph,  if  your  Majefty  know  the  man  ;  his  face  is 
all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of 
fire,  and  his  lips  blows  at  his  nofe,  and  it  is  like  a 
coal  of  fire,  fometimes  plue,  and  fometimes  red  ;  but 
his  nofe  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out. 

Trumpet  founds.     Enter  Mountjoy, 

K.  Henry.  Now,  whatdiall  I  know  of  thee  } 

Mount.  My  matter's  mind. 

Yi.' Henry.  Unfold  it. 

Mount.  Thus  fays  my  king;   Say  thou  to  Harry 
England, 
Although  we  feemed  dead,  we  did  but  lleep  : 
Tell  him,  we  could  at  Harfleur  have  rebuk'd  him  5 
-But  that  we  thought  not  good  to  bmife  an  injury. 
Till  it  were  ripe.     Now,  fpeak  we  on  our  cue. 
With  voice  imperial :  England  (hall  repent 
His  folly,  fee  his  weakiiefs,  and  admire 
Our  fufPrance.     Bid  him  therefore  to  confider. 
What  muft  the  ranfom  be,  which  muft  proportion 
The  lofles  we  have  borne,  the  fubjects  we 
Jrjave  loft,  and  the  difgrace  we  have  digefted. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  for  our  lofs,  too  poor  is  his  exchequer ; 
For  the  effufion  of  our  blood,  his  army 
Too  faint  a  number ;  and  for  our  difgrace, 
Ev'n  his  own  perfon,  kneeling  at  our  feet, 
A  weak  and  worthiefs  fatisfaction. 
To  this,  defiance  add  ;  and  for  conclufion. 
Tell  him  he  hath  betray'd  his  followers, 
Whofe  condemnation  is  pronounc'd.     So  far 
My  king  and  mafter  ;  and  fo  much  my  office. 
.  K.'  Henry,  Thou  do'ft  thy  office  fairly.     Turn  thee 

back, 
And  tell  thy  king,  I  do  not  feek  him  now  ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais, 
Without  impeachment.     For  to  fay  the  footh, 
(Tho'  tis  no  wifdom  to  confefs  fo  much 
TJnto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage) 
My  people  are  with  ficknefs  much  enfeebled. 
My  numbers  lefTen'd  ;  and  thofe  few  1  have, 
AlmoO;  no  better  than  fo  many  French  ; 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  Engliilii  legs. 
Did    march  three   Frenchmen.      Yet,    forgive   me, 

Heav'n, 
That  I  do  brag  thus ;  this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  ;  I  muft  repent.         / 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  matter  here  I  am; 
My  ranfom  is  this  frail  and  worthiefs  trunk  ; 
My  army  bur  a  weak  and  fickly  guard  ; 
Yet,  Heav'n  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
Though  France  himfelf,  and  fuch  another  neighbour. 
Stand  in  our  way.     There's  for  thy  labour  Mountjoy, 
Go,  bid  thy  mafter  welladvife  himfelf; 
If  we  may  pafs,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder 'd, 
We  {hall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Pifcolour. 

The  fum  of  all  our  anfwer  is  but  this  ; 
'We  would  not  fcek  a  battle,  as  we  are, 

Yet, 
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Yet,  as  we  are,  we  fay,  we  will  not  (hun  it : 
So  tell  your  mafter. 

Mount.  I  ihall  deliver  fo  :  thanks  to  your  Higlinefs. 

[_Kxit. 

GloK.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us,  now. 

K.  Henry.  We  are  in  Heav'n's  hand,  brother,  mx. 
in  theirs  : 
March  to  the  bridge,  it  now  draws  toward  night ; 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourfelves. 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.        [E^euat^ 


END    OF    ACT    THIRD, 


ACT 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE  I.    King  Henry'i  Tent,  at  Agincolirt* 

Kinghitmyy  and  Gloucefter  difcovered* 

K.  Henry* 

GLOUCESTER,  'tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great 
danger ; 
The  greater,  therefore,  fhould  our  courage  be. 

Enter  Bedford* 

Good-morrow,  brother  Bedford. 

There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil. 

Would  men  obfei^vingly  diftil  it  out. 

For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  ftirrers, 

Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  hufbandry. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good-morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham; 
A  good  foft  pillow,  for  that  good  white  head. 
Were  better  than  a  churlilh  turf  of  France. 

E7'p.  Not  fo,  my  Liege  ;  this  lodging  likes  me  bet- 
ter. 
Since  T  may  fay,  now  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Henry.  Lend  me  thy  cloak.  Sir  Thomas ,  bro- 
thers both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp  : 
Do  my  good-morrow  to  them,  and  anon, 
Defire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 
•    Glou,  We  Ihall,  my  Liege. 

[fixeunt  Bedf.  and  GIou, 
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Jfer^.  Shall  I  attend  your  Grace? 
K.  Henry.  No,  my  good  knight ; 
Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England  i 
I  aiid  my  bofom  muft  debate  a  whilcj 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company* 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  blefs  thee,  noble  Harry. 

.  Exit, 

K,  Henry,  God-a-mercy,  old  .hearty    thou  fpeak'ft 

cheerfully.  [Exit, 

SCENE    II.     A  Grove. 
Enter  K.  Henry  and  Piitol. 

Pifl.     %i  va  la  ? 

K.  Henry.  A  friend. 

Viji.  Difcufs  unto  me,  art  thou  officer,  ^; 

Or  art  thou  bafe,  common  and  popular  ? 

K.  Henry.  I  arn  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

P//?.  Trairft  thou  the  puiflant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen^y.  Ev'n  fo  ;  what  are  you  ? 

Tijl.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  tlie  Emperor. 

K.  Henry.  Then  you  are  better  than  the  King. 

Piji.  The  King's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame. 
Of  parents  good,  of  fill  mod  valiant : 
I  kifs  his  ditty  fhoe,  and  from  my  heart-ftring, 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.  What*s  thy  name  ? 

K.  Henry.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Fiji.  Le  Roy !  a  Cornifh  name  :  art  thou  of  Cornifh 
crew  ? 

K.  Henry.  No,  I  am  a  Welfhman. 

Fiji.  Know'ftthou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Henry.  Yes. 

Fiji.  Tell  him  V\\  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  St.  David's  day. 

K.  Heniy.  Do  not  you   wear  your  dagger  in  your 
cap  that  day,  left  he  knock  that  about  yours  ? 

F  FiJ. 
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PiJ}.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 
K.  Henry.  And  his  kinfman,  too* 
Fiji.  The  figo  for  thee  then. 
My  name  is  Piftol  call'd.  [EAf/f.-- 

K-  Henry.  It  forts  well  with  your  fiercenefs. 

[^Manet  King  Henr)^ 

Enter  Fhiellen  and  Gower. 

Gow,  .Captain  Fhiellen.' 

Flu.  So  ;  fpeak  fewer  :  it  is  the  greatefl  admiratibii' 
m  the  univerfal  world,  when  the  true  and  auncient 
prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept :  if  you 
would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  you  ihall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that 
there  is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble  babble  in  Pompey  V 
camp :  I  warrant  you,  you  Ihall  find  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  ir,  and  the  forms  of  it, 
and  the  fobri^ties  of  it,  and  the  modefty  of  it  to-  b& 
otherwife. 

Gow.  Why  tlie  enemy  is  loud,  you  hear  him  all 
nights 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  fliould  alfo, 
look  you,  be  an  afs  and  a  fool^and  a  prating  coxcomb  ? 
in  your  confcience  nmv  ? 

Gow.  I  will  fpeak  lower.. 

Flu.  I  pray  you'and  befeech  you,  that  you  will. 

\_Exeunt.. 

K.  Henry.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  falhion,, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Wellhman* 

Enter  John  Bates  a?id  Michael  Williams. 

IVill.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning, 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be,  but  we  have  no  great  caufe  to 
defire  the  approach  of  day. 

H'Vd.  We  fee  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but 

I  think 
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I  think  we  ihall  never  fee  the  end  of  it.     Who  goes 
ithere  ? 

K.  Henry.  A  friend. 

fVill.  Under  what  captain  fervc  you  ? 

K.  Henry.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpjngham. 

fVill.  A  gcod  old  commander,  and  a  mod  kind 
gentleman  :  1  pray  you  what  thinks  he  of  our  eftate  ? 

K.  Henry.  Ev'n  as  men  wreck'd  upon  a  fand,  thai 
look  to  be  wafli'd  off,  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  King  ! 

K.  Henry.  No ;  nor  is  it  meet  he  Ihould  ;  for  though 
I  fpeak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  Kin^  is  but  a  man, 
as  I  am  ;  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ; 
.the  element  fhews  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  aU  his  fenfes 
have  but  human  conditions  :  therefore,  when  he  fees 
reafon  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be 
of  the  fame  relith  as  ours  are ;  yet  in  reafon  no  man 
fhould  poffefs  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  left  he, 
by  fliewing  it,  ftiould  di(hearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  ihew  what  outward  courage  he  will  : 
but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wifh  him- 
felf  in  the  Thames,  up  to  the  neck  ;  and  fo  I  would  he 
were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  fo  we  were 
quit  here. 

K.  Henry.  By  my  troth,  I  will  fpeak  my  confcjence 
of  the  King ;  I  think  he  would  not  wilji  hjmfelf  any 
where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  would  he  were  here  alone ;  fo  (hould 
he  be  fure  to  be  ranfomed,  and  many  poor  men's 
lives  faved, 

K.  Henry.  I  dare  fay  you  love  him  not  fo  ill,  to  wifli 
him  here  alone;  howfoever  you  fpeak  this,  to  feel 
other  men's  minds,  Methinks  I  could  not  die  any 
where  fo  contented,  as  in  the  King's  company  ;  his 
caufe  being  juft,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

fVill.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than'  we  (hould  feek  after ;  for 
we  know  enough,   if  we  know  we  are  the  King's  fub- 

F  2  jefts ; 
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jefts ;  if  his  caufe  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  King 
wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

IVtll.  But  if  the  caufe  be  not  good,  the  King  himfelf 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  ;  when  all  thofe  legs 
and  arms  and  heads  chopp'd  off  in  a  battle,  fhall  join, 
together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all.  We  dy'd  at  fuch 
a  place;  fome  fwearing  ;  fome  crying  for  a  furgeon; 
fome  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them ;  fome 
upon  the  debts  they  owe ;  fome  upon  their  children 
rawly  left.  1  am  afear'd  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die 
in  battle ;  for  how  can  they  charitably  difpofe  of  any 
thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument }  now,  if  thefc 
men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the 
King,  that  led  them  to  it,  whom  to  difobey  were 
againft  all  proportion  of  fubjediion. 

K.  Henry.  So,  if  a  fon,  that  is  fent  by  his  father  about 
merchandize,  do  fall  into  fome  lewd  adiion  and  mif- 
cany,  the  imputation  of  his  wickednefs,  by  your  rule, 
fhould  be  impofed  upon  his  father  that  fent  him  ;  but 
this  is  not  fo  :  the  King  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  the  par- 
ticular endings  of  his  foldiers,  nor  the  father  of  his  fon  ; 
for  they  pur  pole  not  their  death  when  they  purpofe  their 
iervices.  Every  fubjeA's  duty  is  the  King's,  but  every 
fubject's  foul  is  his  own.  Therefore  Ihould  every  fol- 
dier,  in  the  wars,  do  as  every  fick  man  in  his  bed,  walh 
every  moth  out  of  his  confcicnce  :  and  dying  fo,  death 
is  to  him  advantage  :  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blef- 
fedly  loft,  wherein  fuch  preparation  was  gained  :  and  in 
him  that  efcapes,  it  were  not  fin  to  think,  that  making 
Heaven  fo  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to 
fee  his  greatnefs,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  fliould 
prepare. 

PFtll.  'Tis  certain  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  is 
upon  his  own  head  ;  the  King  is  not  to  anfwer  for  it. 

Bates.  1  do  not  dcfire  he  Ihould  anfwer  for  me,  and 
yet  T  determine  to  fight  luilily  for  him. 

K.  Henry.  I  myfelf  heard  the  King  fay  he  would  not; 
be  ranfom'd. 

fVill.  Ay,  he  faid  fo,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully  \ 

but, 
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but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ranfom*d,  and 
we  ne'er  the  wifer. 

K.  Henry,  If  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  never  truft  his 
word  after. 

M^ill.  That's  a  perilous  (hot  out  of  an  elder-gun ! 
You'll  never  truft  his  word,  after  !  Come,  'tis  afoolilh 
faying. 

K.  Henry.  Your  reproof  is  fomething  too  round  ;  I 
(hould  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

Will'  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  we  live. 
K.  Henry,  I  embrace  it. 
^7//.  How  Ihall  I  know  thee,  again  ? 
K.  Henry.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet ;  and  if  ever  thou  dar'il  acknow- 
ledge it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove  ;  give  me  another  of  thine. 
K.  Henry.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  alfo  wear  in  my  cap  ;  if  ever  thou 
cqme   tp   me  and  fay,  after  to-morrow,  This  is  my 
glove  ;  by  this  hand,  I  will  give  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 
K.  Henry.  If  ever  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 
Will.  Thou  dar'ft  as  well  be  hang'd. 
JC.  Henry.  Welj,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  King's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word,  and  fare  thee  well. 
^ates.  Be   friends,    you  Englifh  fools,   be  friends; 
we  have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  but  tell 
how  to  reckon.  [^Exeunt  Bates  <z>/i/ Williams. 

K.  Henry.  Upon  the  King  !  let  us  our  lives,  our  fouls. 
Our  fins,  lay  on  the  King  ;  he  muft  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition,   and  twiq-born  with  greatnefs ! 
What  infinite  heart-eafe  mufl  Kings  negledl. 
That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  Kings 
That  privates  have  not  too,  fave  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
Alt  thou  ought  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 
f  reating  awe  ^nd  fear,  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein 
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Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy,  being  feared. 

Than  they  in  fearing.     O  be  fick,  great  greatnefs, 

^nd  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 

Can'ft  thou,  when  thou  command'ft  the  beggar's  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?     No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  play 'ft  fo  fubtly  with  a  King's  repofe, 

I  am  a  King  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know 

Tis  not  the  balm,  the  fceptre,  and  the  ball. 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial ; 

No,  not  all  thefe  thrice- gorgeous  ceremonies. 

Not  all  thefs,  laid  in  bed  majeftical. 

Can  fleep  fo  foundly  as  the  wretched  Have, 

Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm'd  with  diftrefsful  bread ; 

And  (but  for  ceremony)  fuch  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  fleep. 

Hath  the  fore-hand,  and  vantage  of  a  King. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Jirp.  My  L,ord,  your   nobles,  jealous  of  your  ab- 
fence, 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you, 

K.  Henry.  Good  old  Knight, 
Colled:  them  all  together  at  my  tent ; 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  1  ftiall  do't,  my  Lord.  [£x/V, 

K.  Henry.  O    God  of    battles !    fteel   my   foldiers' 
hearts ; 
Poffefs  them  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them  now. 
The  fenfe  of  reckoning  left  th'  oppofed  numbers. 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.     Not  to-day,  O  Lx)rd, 
O,   not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compaffing  the  crown, 
I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new, 
And  on  it  have  beftow'd  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  ifTued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Tow'rd  Heav'n  to  pardon  blood. 

More 
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More  will   I   do.   [Trumpet  founds']     But,  hark !  the 

trumpet  calls  ! 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  wait  for  me. 

[Ear;/. 

SCENE   IIL     The  French  Camp, 

Enter  Dauphin  and  Conftable. 

Daup.  My  Lord  High  Conftable,  the  Englilh  fie 
tvithin  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Conjl.  Who  hath  meafur'd  the  ground  ? 

Daup.  My  Lord  Grand  pree. 

Conji.  A  valiant  and  moft  expert  gentleman.  Alas  I 
poor  Harry  England,  he  longs  not  for  the  battle  as 
we  do ! 

Daup.  What  a  wretched  and  peevifti  fello'^  is  this 
ICing  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain*d  fol- 
lowers fo  far  out  of  his  knowledge  ! 

ConJi.  If  the  Englifti  had  any  apprehenfion,  they 
would  rtin  away. 

Daup.  That  they  lack;  for  if  their  heads  had  any^ 
i-ntelleftual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  fuch  heavy 
head-pieces. 

ConJl.  That  illand  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures  ;  their  maftifFs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Daup.  Foolifti  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Rufliaii  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crulh'd 
like  rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well  fay,  that's  a 
valiant  flea  that  dares  eat  his  breakfaft  on  the  lip  of 
a  lion. 

ConJi.  Juft,  juft ;  and  the  men  do  fympathize  with- 
the  maftiffs  in  robuftious  and  rough  coming-on,  leav- 
ing their  wits  with  their  wives.  And  then,  give  them 
great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  fteel,  they  will  eat 
like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils.  Now  is  it  time  to- 
arm,  fhall  we  about  it  ? 

Daup.  I  ftay  but  for  my  guard  :  on  to  the  field ;. 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 

And 
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And  uTe  it  for  my  hafte*     Come,  come  away, 
The  fun  is  high,  and  we  out-wear  the  day. 

[^ExeuHti 

S  C  E  N  E   IV.    r^^^  EngliHi  Camp, 

Enter  Glofter,  Bedford,    Exeter,    Erpingham,  Weft* 
morland,  and  all  the  Englifh  Hojl. 

Glou.  Where  is  the  King  ?  ,        - 

Bed.  The  King  himfelf  is  rode  to  view  their  battle.- 
Ifeji.  Of  fighting  men,  they   have  full  threefeora 

thoufand. 
Kxe*  That's  live  to  one  ;  befides,  they  are  all  freih- 
Bed.  Heav'n's  arm  ftrike  with  us,  'tis  a  fearful  odds* 
Weji,  O,  that  we  now  had  here. 

But  one  ten  thoufand  of  thofe  men  in  England, 

That  do  no  work,  to-day. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Attendants. 

K.  Henry.  What's  he  that  wiflies  fo  ? 
My  coufin  Weftmorland  ?     No,  rriy  fair  coufirt. 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow. 
To  do  our  country  lofs  ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  (hare  of  honour. 
Don't  wi(h  One  more  ; 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Weftmorland,  through  my  hoft. 
That  he  who  hath  no  ftomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  palTport  (hall  be  made. 
And  crowns,  for  convoy,  put  into  his  purfe. 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  Company, 
That  fears  his  fellowfhip  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 
Will  (land  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouze  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  fees  old  age. 

Will 
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Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feaft  his  neighbours. 

And  fay  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crifpian. 

Then  will  he  (trip  his  arm,  and  fliew  his  fears : 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  (hall  not  all  forget ; 

But  they'll  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  they  did,  that  day.     Then  Ihall  Our  nameSj 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  houfehold  words, ; 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick,  and  Talbot,  Salifbury,  and  Glo'fter, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freflily  remember'd. 

This  ftory  fhall  the  good  man  teach  his  fon  : 

And  Crifpine  Crifpian  (hall  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  worlds 

Bur  we  in  it  (hall  be  remember'd ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  : 

For  he  to-day  that  flieds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother  :  be  he  ne'er  fo  vile. 

This  day  fhall  gentle  his  condition  ; 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themfelves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  fpeaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crifpian's  day. 

Enter  Gower. 

Goiv.  My  fov'reign  lord,  beftow  yourfelf  with  fpeed  : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  fet. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Henry,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  fo. 

H'^eJ}.  Perifli  the  man  whofe  mind  is  backward  now. 

Enter  Mountjoy. 

Mount,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee.  King 
Harry, 
^  If  for  thy  ranibm  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  moft  afllired  overthrow. 
K.  Henry.  Who  hath  fent  thee  now  ? 
Mount.  The  Conftable  of  France. 

G  K.  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  I  pray  thee  bear  my  former  anfwer  backv 
Bid  them  atchieve  me  and  then  fell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !   why  (hoiild  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man  that  once  did  fell  the  lion's  fkin 
While  the  beaft  liv'd,  was  killM  with  hunting  hiniv 
Let  me  fpeak  proudly  ;  tell  the  Conftable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  ; 
Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  llovenry. 
But  by  the  mafs,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim  r 
And  my  poor  foldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They^U  be  in  freflier  robes,  for  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  foldiers  heads,. 
And  turn  them  out  of  fervice. 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ranfom,  gentle  herald  ; 
They  fliall  have  none  1  fwear  but  thefe  my  joints  : 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Conftable. 

Moimt.  1  fliall,  King  Harry  :  and  fo  fare  thee  welt. 
Thou  never  fhak  hear  herald  any  more.  [^Exit. 

K.  Henry.  I  fear  thou 'It  once  more  come  again  for 
ranfom. 
Now  on,  you  nobleil  Englifli, 
Whofe  blood  is  fetch'd  from  fadiers  of  war-proof  j 
Fathers,  that  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  thefe  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  flieath'd  their  fwords  for  lack  of  argument  :- 
Diihonour  not  your  mothers  :  now  atteft. 
That  thofe  whom  you  call  fathers  did  beget  you  ; 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grolTer  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war;  and  you,  good  yeomen>^ 
Whofe  limbs  were  made  in  England,  fhew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pafture  :    let  us  fwear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not ;. 
For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe, 
That  hath  not  noble  luftre  in  your  eyes  ; 
I  fee  you  fland  like  gre)  hounds  in  the  flips 
.Straining  upon  the  Itait.     The  game's  a-foot. 

Follow 
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Follow  your  fpirit ;  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry,  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George. 

{_4larm,  Jhouts,  &c.   Exeunt. 

SCENE     V,     the  Field  of  Battle, 
Enter  Conftable,  Dauphin,  and  Bourbon. 

Dauph.  Mort  de  ma  vie,  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlafting  fliame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plurries, 

Conjl.  Why  all  our  ranks  are  broke, 

Daup.  O,  perdurable  fhame,  let's  ftab  ourfelves ; 
Be  thefe  the  wretches  that  we  play*d  at  dice  for  ? 
Is  this  the  King  we  fent  to  for  his  ranfom  ? 

ConJl.  Diforder,  that  hath  fpoil'd  us,  friend  us  now ; 
Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives, 

Daup,  We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field 
To  fmother  up  the  Englifh  in  oqr  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon^ 

Confl.  rU  to  the  throng. 
Let  life  be  Qiort,  elfe  fhame  will  be  too  long, 

\JExeunt, 

SCENE     VI,     Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarm. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  his  Train, 

K.  Henry.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice  valiant  coun  ] 
try  men  ; 
But  all's  not  done,  the  French  yet  keep  the  field. 

Enter  Exeter. 

Exe.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 

Majefly. 
K.  Henry.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrics  within  rhis 

hour 

G  2  I  faw 
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I  faw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting  : 
From  hehnet  to  the  fpur  all  bleeding  o'er. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain  ;  and  by  his  bloody  fide, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  alfo  lies. 
Suffolk  firfh  dy'd,  and  York  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  infteep'd. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard,  kiffes  the  gaflies 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face, 
And  cries  aloud.  Tarry,  my  coufin  Suffolk, 
My  foul  fhall  thine  keep  company  to  Heav'n  : 
Tarry,  fweet  foul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breaft ; 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry. 
Upon  thefe  words  I  came  and  cheer'd  him  up ; 
He  fmil'd  me  in  the  face,  gave  me  his  hand. 
And  with  a  feeble  gripe  fays.  Dear  my  lord. 
Commend  my  fervice  to  my  fovereign ; 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kift  his  lips. 
And  fo  efpous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  feal'd 
A  teftament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  fweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Thofe  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  ftopp'd. 
But  I  had  not  fo  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

Y..  Henry.  I  blame  you  not;       - 1  i|*^ ,; 
Tor  hearing  this  I  muft  perforce  compound 
With  mixtful  eyes,  or  they  will  iffue  too. 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  fame  ? 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  fcatter'ci  men  : 
Then  every  foldier  kill  his  prifoners. 
Give  the  word  through.  \_March.     Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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3  C  E  N  E    VII.     Another  Part  of  the  Field.     Alarm 

continued. 

Enter  Fluellen  andGowev. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys,  and  the  luggage  !  'Tis  expreflly 
againft  the  law  of  arms.  'Tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of 
knavery,  mark  you  now,  as'  can  be  defired  in  your 
confcience  now  ;   is  it  not  ? 

Gower.  'Tis  certain,  there*s  not  a  boy  left  alive ; 
and  the  cowardly  rafcals  that  ran  away  from  the  battle 
ha*  done  this  llaughter :  befides  they  have  burn'd  or 
carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  King's  tent,  wherefore 
the  King  mod  worthily  hath  caus'd  ev'ry  foldier  to  cut 
his  prifoner*s  throat.    O  'tis  a  gallant  King  ! 

Flu.  I,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  Captain  Gower ; 
what  call  you  the  town's  name  where  Alexander  the  Pig 
was  born  ?  "^ 

Gozv.  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fh'  Why  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  the  pig, 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  mag- 
nanimous, are  all  one  reckonings,  fave  the  phrafe  is  a 
little  variations. 

Gozv.  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in  Ma- 
cedoh  ;  his  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I 
take  it. 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is 
porn  :  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look  in  the  maps 
of  the  orld,  1  warrant  that  you  fal  find  in  the  compa- 
rifons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the 
fituations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river 
in  Macedon,  there  is  alfo  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river  ;  but  it  is  all  one, 
'tjs  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
fdlmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
V^ell,  for  there  is  figures  in   all  things.     Alexander, 

God 
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God  knows  and  yon  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies, 
and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  difpleafures,  and  his  indignations ;  and  alfo  being  a 
little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did  in  his  ales  and  his 
angers,  look  you,  kill  his  beft  friend  Clytus. 

Gozu.  Our  King  is  not  Uke  him  in  that,  he  never 
kill'd  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finifhed.  I 
fpeak  but  in  figures  and  comparifons  of  it ;  as  Alexan- 
der kill'd  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his 
cups ;  fo  alfo  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right 
wits  and  his  good  judgements,  turn'd  away  the  fat 
Knight  with  the  gr^at  belly  doublet ;  he  was  full  of 
jefts  and  gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks :  I  have 
forgot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falftaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he  :  I  tell  you  there  is  good  men  porn 
at  Monmouth.  [^Trumpets  found. 

Qow.  Here  comes  his  Majefty. 

Flour'tjh.     Enter  King  Henry,   Lords,  md  Attendants. 

K.  Henry.  I  was  not  angi*y  fmce  I  came  to  France^t- 
Until  this  inftant.     Take  a  trumpet,  herald,  f 

Ride  thou  unto  the  horfemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,   bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  :  they  do  offend  our  fight. 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them. 
And  make  them  Iker  away,  as  fwift  as  fliones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Allyrian  flings : 
Go  and  tell  them  fo,  \_Exit  Herald, 

Enter  Mountjoy. 

Exe.  Here   comes  the  berald   of  the  French,  my 

Liege. 
Glou.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  How  now,   what    means  their  herald  ? 
know'ft  thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  thefe  bones  of  mine  for  ranfom  ? 
Com'ft  thou  again  for  ranfom  ? 

Mount.  No,  great  King : 
I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,    and  then  to  bury  them  t 
To  fort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  Princes  (woe  the  while) 
Lie  drown'd  and  foak'd  in  mercenary  blood  :  . 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peafant  limbs 
In  blood  of  Princes,  while  their  wounded  fleeds 
Fret  fet-lock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
y  erk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  mafters* 

0  give  us  leave,  great  King, 

To  view  the  field  in  fafety,  and  difpofe 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Henry.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

1  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no. 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horfemen  pseil' 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mount.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Henry.  Praifed   be  God   and  not   our  ftrengtli 
for  it : 
What  is  this  caftlc  call'd  that  ftands  hard  by  } 

Mount.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K.  Henry.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crifpin  Crifpianus. 

Flu,  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
pleafe  your  Majefty,  and  your  great  uncle  Edward  the' 
plack  Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chro-' 
nicies,  fought  a  moft  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Henry.  They  did,  Flueilen. 

Flu.  Your  Majefly  fays  very  true  :  if  your  Ma- 
jefties  is  remember'd  of  it,  the  WeKhmen  did  good 
fervice  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in   their  Monuiouth  caps,  which   your  Majefty 

knows 
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knows  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  thd 
fervice  ;  and  I  do  beheve  your  Majefty  takes  no  fcorrl 
ta  Avear  the  leek  upon  Su  Tavie's  day. 

K.  Henry.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour  : 
For  I  am  Welfli  youknow^  good  countryman. 

Flui  Ail  the  water  in  the  Wye  eannot  wafli  you  Ma- 
jefty^s  Welfh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  ckn  tell  you 
that :  Heav'n  plefs  and  preferve  it  as  long  as  it  pleafes 
his  grace  and  Majefty  too. 

K.  Henry.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  I  am  your  Majefty 's  countryman,  I  care  not 
who  know  it :  I  confefs  it  to  all  the  orld,  I  need  not 
to  be  aftiam'd  of  your  Majefty,  praifed  be  Heav'n^  fo 
long  as  your  Majefty  is  an  honeft  man^ 

K.  Henry.  Heav'n  keep  me  fo* 
Our  herald  go  with  him  ; 
Bring  me  juft  notice  of  the  numbers  dead. 
On  both  our  parts.       [_Exeunt  Mountjoy,  zvith  Heraldi 
Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

Exei  Soldier,  you  muft  come  to  the  King. 

Enter  Williams^ 

K.  Henry.  Soldier,  why  wear'ft  thou  thy  glove  in  thy 
cap? 

PVlll.  An't  pleafe  your  Majefty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one' 
that  I  fliould  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

'K.Henry.   An  Engliftiman  ? 

IFill.  An't  pleafe  your  Majefty,  a  rafcal  that  fwag- 
ger'd  with  me^  laft  night,  who,  if  alive,  and  if  ever 
he  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  fworn  to  take 
him  a  box  o'th'  ear ;  or  if  I  can  fee  my  glove  in  his 
cap,  which  he  fwore,  as  he  was  a  foldier,  he  would 
wear,  if  alive,  I  would  ftrikeit  outfoundly* 

K.  Henry.  What  think  you.  Captain  Fluellen,  is  it 
fit  the  foldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  elfe,  a'nt  pleafe 
your  Majefty,  in  my  confcience. 

K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  It  may  be  his  eiiertiy  is  a  gentleman  of* 
great  fort,  quite  from  the  anfwer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  de- 
vil, or  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himfelf,  it  is  neceffary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath. 

K.  Henry.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  firrah,  when  thou 
meet'ft  the  fellow. 

IVill.  So  I  will,  my  Liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Henry.  Who  ferv'ft  thou  under  ? 

fVill.  Under  Captain  GoWer,  my  Liege* 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  good  captain,  and  is  good  know- 
ledge and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Henry.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  foldier. 

IVill.  I  will,  my  Liege.  [_Exit» 

K.  Henry.  Here  Flilellen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for 
me,  and  ftick  it  in  thy  cap ;  when  Alen9on  and  my- 
felf  were  down  together,  I  pluck'd  this  glove  from  his 
helm,  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to 
Alen9on  and  an  enemy  to  our  perfons ;  if  thou  en- 
counter any  fuch,  apprehend  him  if  thou  doft  Jove 
ine. 

Flu*  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours  as  can  be 
defir'd  in  the  heart  of  his  fubjefts :  I  would  fain  fee 
the  man  that  has  but  two  legs  that  fliall  find  himfelf 
aggrieved  at  this  glove;  that  is  all :  but  I  would  fain 
fee  it  once,  and  pleafe  God  of  his  grace  that  I  might 
fee. 

K.  Henry.  Know*ft  thou  Gower? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  and  pleafe  you. 

K.  He/try.  Pray  thee  go  feek  him  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit, 

K.  Henry.  Brother  Glo'fler, 
Follow  Fluellen  clofely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour 
May  haply  purchafe  him  a  box  o'th*  ear. 

[Exit  Glo'fler 
It  is  the  foldier^s ;  I  by  bargain  (hould 

H  Wear 
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Wear  it  myfelf.     Follow,  good  coufin  Weftmorland, 

If  that  the  foldier  flrike  him,  as  I  judge 

By  his  blunt  bearing  he  will  keep  his  word. 

Some  fudden  mifchief  may  arife  of  it : 

For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant,, 

And  touch 'd  with  choler  hot  as  gunpowder. 

And  quickly  he'll  return  an  injury. 

Follow  and  fee  there  be  not  harm  between  them. 

[^Exit  Weftmorland. 
Come  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  \_Exeunt* 

SCENE  VIII.    Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
H^d.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you.  Captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God's  will  and  his  pleafure,  Captain,  I  befeech; 
you  now  come  apace  to  the  King  :  there  is  more  good 
Toward  your  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  of. 

ff'il.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 
•    Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know  the  glove  is  a  glove. 
fVil.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[_Strikes  him. 
Flu,  'Sbud,  an  arrant  traitor  as  any's  in  the  univer- 
fal  world,  in  France  or  England. 

Gower.  How  now.  Sir  ?  you  villain  I 
ff^il.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forfworn  ? 
Fill.  Stand  away.  Captain  Gower,  I  will  give  treafon 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 
IVil.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat.  I  charge  you  in  his 
Majefty's  name  apprehend  him,  he's  a  friend  of  the 
Duke,  of  Alen^on's.      . 

Enter 
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Enter  Gloucefter  and  Weftmorland. 

Glou»  How  now,  how  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  lord  Gloucefter,  here  is,  praifed  be  God 
for  it,  a  moft  contagious  treafon  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  fhaU  delire  in  a  fummer's  day.  Here  is 
his  Majefty. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  Exeter,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Henry.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Flu,  My  Liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  ftmck  the  glove  which  your  Ma- 
jefty is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen9on. 

iVtl.  My  Liege,  this  was  my  glove,  here  is  the 
fellow  of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  pro- 
mis'd  to  wear  it  in  his  cap  ;  I  promis'd  to  ftrike  him  if 
he  did ;  I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap, 
and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  Majefty  hear  now,  faving  your  Majefty's 
manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rafcally,  beggarly,  lowfy 
knave  it  is ;  I  hope  your  Majefty  is  pear  me  teftimo- 
nies,  and  witnefles,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the 
glove  of  Alen9on  that  your  Majefty  is  give  me,  in  your 
confcience  now. 

K.  Henry.  Give  me  thy  glove,  foldier ;  look,  here 
is  the  fellow  of  it ;  'twas  me  indeed  thou  promifed'ft 
to  ftrike,  and  thou  haft  given  me  moft  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  plcafe  your  Majefty,  let  his  neck  anfwer 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  world. 

K.  Henry.  How  canft  thou  make  me  fatisfadtion  ? 

IVil.  All  offences,  my  Lord,  come  from  the  heart ; 
jiever  came  any  from  mine  that  might  offend  your 
Majefty. 

K.  Hemy.  It  was  ourfelf  thou  didft  abufe. 

IVil.  Your  Majefty  came  not  like  yourfelf ;  you  ap* 
pear'd  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witnefs  the  night, 

H  2  youF 
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your  garments,  your  lowlinefs ;  and  what  your  highit 
nefs  fufFer'd  under  that  Ihape,  I  befeech  you  take  i^ 
for  your  fault  and  not  mine ;  for  had  you  been  as  I 
took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence  ;  therefore  I  befeech 
your  highnefs  pardon  me. 

K.  Henry,  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow.     Keep,  foldier. 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap, 
'Till  I  do  challenge  it.     Give  him  the  crowns : 
And  captain  you  mufl  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  ^his  light,  the  fellow  has  met' 
tie  enough  in  his  body ;  hold,  there]  is  twelve-pence 
for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  ferve  God,  and  keep  you 
out  of  prawls  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels  and  dilfen- 
tions,  and  I  warrant  you  it  is  the  better  for  you. 

IVil.  I  will  none  of  your  tTjoney, 

Flu.  It  is  with  di,  good  \yill ;  I  can  tell  you  it  will 
ferve  you  to  mend  your  fhooes ;  come,  wherefore 
fhould  you  be  fo  palhful ;  your  fhooes  is  not  fo  good  j 
^tjs  a  good  filling  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it, 

Enter  Englifh  Herald, 

K.  Henry.  Are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

^Herald  gives  a  paper. 
What  prifoners  of  good  fort  are  taken,  uncle  ? 

Exe.  Charles    Duke    of  Orleans,    nephew  to   th§ 
.    King; 
John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouchiquald  ; 
Of  other  Lords  and  Barons,  Knights  and  'Squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  befides  common  men. 

K.  Henry.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thoufand 
French  ^ 

Slain  in  the  field  ;  of  Princes  in  this  number, 
And  Nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lye  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-fix  ;  added  to  thefe, 
Of  Knights^  ;p],fquireSj  and  gallant  gentlemen, 

■^        "  Eight 
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Eight  thoufand and  four  hundred;  of  the  which. 

Five  hundred  were  but  yefterday  dubb'd  Knights ; 

So  that  in  thefe  ten  thoufand  they  have  loft. 

There  are  but  fixteen  hundred  mercenaries : 

The  reft  are  Princes,  Barons,  Lords,  Knights,  'Squires, 

And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowftiip  of  death  ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  Englifti  dead  ? 

Exe.  Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Davy  Gam,  Efquire ; 
None  elfe  of  name  :  and  of  all  other  men. 
But  five  and  twenty. 

K.  Henry.  O  Heav'n,  thy  arm  was  here  ! 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 
Afcribe  we  all. 

Come,  go  we  in  proceflion  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaim'd  through  our  hoft, 
To  boaft  of  this,  or  take  that  praife  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  pleafe  your  Majefty,   to  tell 
how  many  is  kill'd  ? 

K.  Henry.  Yes,  Captain ;    but  with  this   acknow- 
Jedgement,  That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  confcience,  he  did  us  great  good, 

K.  Henry.  Do  we  all  holy  rites ; 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay. 
We  will  to  Calais  and  to  England  then, 
"Vyhere  qe'er  from  France  arrived  more  happy  men. 

[^Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.    The  Englifh  Camp  in  France* 
^nter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

G  O  W  E  R. 

NAY,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day  ?  St.  David's  day  is  pad. 
Flu.  There  is  occalions  and  caufes  why  and  where- 
fore in  all  things ;  I  will  tell  you  as  a  friend.  Captain 
Gower;  the  rafcally,  fcauld,  beggarly,  lowfie,  prag- 
ging  knave  Piftol,  which  you  and  yourfelf  and  all  the 
world  know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow  (look  you 
now)  of  no  merits  ;  he  is  come  to  me  and  prings  me 
pread  and  fait,  yefterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat 
my  leek  ;  it  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  breed  no 
contentions  with  him  ;  but  I  will  be  fo  pold  as  to  wear 
it  in  my  cap  'till  I  fee  him  once  again,  ar^d  then  I  wiH 
tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  delires. 

Enter  Piftol, 

Gow.  Vv'^hy  here  he  comes,  fwelling  like  a  turky* 

cock. 
Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  fwelling,  nor  his  turky- 
cocks.     God  pleffe  you  aunchient  Piftol :  you  fcurvy 
lowfie  knave,  God  pleffe  you. 

Fift.  Ha  !  art  thou  bedlam  ?  doft  thou  thirft,  bafe 
Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parcas'  fatal  web  ? 
Hence,  I  am  qualmifti  at  the  fmell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  pefeech  you  heartily,  fcurvy  lowfie  knave,  at 
my  defires  and  my  requefts  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 

look 
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look  you,  this  leek,  becaufe,  look  you,  you  do  not 
love  it,  and  your  afFedlions  and  your  appetites  and  your 
digellions  does  not  agree  with  it ;  I  would  defire  you 
(o  eat  it. 

Fiji,  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you,  [^Strikes  him. 

Will  you  be  fo  good,  fcald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Fiji.  Bafe  Trojan  thou  (halt  die. 

Flu.  You  fay  very  true,  fcald  knave,  when  God's 
will  is  :  I  will  defire  you  to  live  the  mean  time  and  eat 
your  victuals;  come,  there  is  fawce  for  it — \_Stnkes 
him]  You  call'd  me  yefterday  Mountain-Squire,  but 
I  will  make  you  to-day  a  Squire  of  low  degree.  I 
pray  you  fall  to ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can 
€at  a  leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  Captain,  you  have  aftonifh'd  him. 

Flu.  I  fay  I  will  make  him  eat  fome  part  of  my  leek, 
•or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days  and  four  nights.  Pite, 
I  pray  you,  it  is  good  for  your  green  wound  and  your 
ploody  coxcomb.  ' 

Fiji.  Muft  I  bite  ? 

Flu.  Yes  out  of  doubt  and  out  of  queftions  too,  and 
ambiguities. 

Fij^.  By  this  leek  I  will  moft  horribly  revenge ;  I  eat 
and  fwear 

Flu.  Eat  I  pray  you;  will  you  have  fome  more 
fawce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  fwear 

Fiji.  Quiet  thy  cudgel,  thou  doft  fee  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  good  do  you,  fcald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  pray  you  throw  none  away,  the  fkin  is  good  for 
your  proken  coxcomb ;  when  you  take  occalion  to  fee 
leeks  hereafter  I  pray  you  mock  at  'em,  that's  all. 

Fiji.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  good ;  hold  you,  there  is  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Fiji.  Me  a  groat  > 

FUf, 
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Flu.  Yes  verily  diid  in  truth  you  fliall  take  it,  or  t 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket  which  you  (hall  eat. 

JPifi.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earn  eft  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels, you  Ihall  be  a  woodmonger,  arid  bUy  nothing  of 
me  but  cudgels ;  God  pe  wi'  you  and  keep  you,  and 
heal  your  pate.  [^Exifi 

Fiji.  All  hell  fliall  ftir  for  this. 

Otrtv.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave: 
will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  [began  upon  an 
honourable  refpe<5t,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceafed  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  feen  you  gleeking  and  gal- 
ling at  this  gentleman  twice  on  thrice.  You  thought,' 
betaufe  he  could  not  fpeak  Englifli  in  the  native  garb, 
he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  Englifh  cudgel ;  you 
find  it  otherwife,  and  henceforth  let  a  Welfli  correc- 
tion teach  you  a  good  Englifh  condition  :  fare  you 
well.  [^^xeuntt 

SCENE   II.    Tlje  French  Court  at  Trois,  in  Cham* 

paigne^ 

Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  other  Lords ; 
tfteeting  the  French  King,  ^een  Ifabel,  Frincefs  Ca- 
tharine, the  Duke  cf  Burgundy,  and  other  French 
Lords  and  Ladies. 

K.  Henri.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are 
met : 
TJnto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  fifter. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day  ;  joy  and  good  wifhe* 
To  our  moft  fair  and  princely  coufin  Catharine  ; 
And  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty,. 
By  whom  this  great  aflembly  is  contriv'd. 
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We  do  falute  you  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

And  Princes  French  and  Peers,  health  to  you  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Moft  worthy  brother  England,  fairly  met. 
So  are  you  Princes  Englilh,  everyone. 

Q^  Ifa.  So  happy  be  the  iffue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes  : 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  born  in  them 
Againft  the  French  that  met  them  in  their  bent. 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  bafiliiks  : 
The  venom  of  fuch  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  loft  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love* 
K.  Henry.  To  cry  Amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 
Q^  Ifa.  You  Englifh  Princes  all,  I  do  falute  you. 
Burg.  My  duty  to  you  both  on  equal  love  ; 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England.     That  I've  la- 
boured 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  ftrong  endeavours 
To  bring  your  moft  imperial  Majefties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightineffes  on  both  parts  can  witnefs. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  fo  far  prevail'd. 
That  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
You  have  con  greeted  :  let  it  not  difgrace  me. 
If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurfe  of  aits,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not  in  this  beft  garden  of  the  world 
Our  fertile  France  put  up  her  lovely  vifage  ? 

K.  Henry.  If,    Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the 
peace. 
Which  you  have  cited ;  you  muft  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  juft  demands  : 
Whofe  tenures  and  particular  effedls 
You  have  enfchedul'd  briefly  in  your  hands. 

I  Burg, 
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Burg.  The  King  hath  heard  them  ;  to  the  which  as 
yet 
There  is  no  anfwer  made. 

K.  Henry,  Well  then  ;  the  peace 
Which  you  before  fo  urg'd,  lies  in  his  anfwer* 

Fr.  King,  1  have  but  with  a  curforary  eye 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles ;  pleafeth  your  grace 
T'ap[X)int  Tome  of  your  council  prefently 
To  fit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  re-furvey  them ;  we  will  fuddenly 
Pafs  our  accept  and  peremptoty  anfwer. 

K.  Henry.  Brother,  we  (hall.     Go,  uncle  Exeter, 
Coufm  of  Weftmorland,  Bedford,  and  Gloueelter, 
And  take  with  you  free  pow'r  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  befl 
Shall  fee  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
And  we'll  confign  thereto.     Will  you,  fairfifler. 
Go  with  the  Princes,  or  (lay  here  with  us  ? 

Q^Ifa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them  j 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  fome  good. 
When  articles  too  nicely  urg'd  be  ftood  on. 

K.  Henry.  Yet  leave  our  coufm  Catharine  herewith 
us. 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 


Q.Ifa. 


She  hath  good  leave. 


[^Exeunt. 


Manent  King  Henry  and  Catharine. 

K.  Henry,  Fair  Catharine,  moll  fair. 
Will  you  vouchfafe  to  teach  a  foldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-fuit  to  her  gende  heart  ? 

Cath,  Your  Majefty  lliall  mock  at  me, 
fpeak  your  England. 

K.  Henry.  O  fair  Catharine,  if  you  love  me  foundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you 

con- 


I  cannot 
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confefs  it  brokenly  with  your  Englifh  tongue.    Do  you 
like  me,  Kate  ? 

Cath.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  like  me. 

K.  Henry.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and  you* are 
like  an  angel. 

Lady.  De  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of  deceits. 

K.  Henry.  No  faith,  Kate,  I  know  no  ways  to 
mince  it  in  love,  but  diredly  to  fay  I  love  you  ;  then 
if  you  urge  me  further  than  to  fay,  do  you  in  faith  ?  I 
wear  out  my  fuit.  Give  me  your  anfwer,  i'  faith  do, 
and  fo  clap  hands  and  a  bargain ;  how  fay  you,  lady  ? 

Cath.  Me  underftand  well. 

K.  Henry.  Marry  if  you  would  put  me  to  verfes, 
or  to  dance  for  your  fake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me  ; 
If  I  could  win  a  lady  by  vaulting  into  my  faddle  with 
my  armour  on  my  back  ;  under  the  con'ediion  of  brag- 
ging be  it  fpoken,  1  (hould  quickly  leap  into  a  wife. 
But  before  Heav'n,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly  nor 
gafp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  have  I  cunning  in  protef- 
tation ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  ufe  *till 
urg'd,  and  never  break  for  urging.     If  thou  canftlove 
a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whofe  face  is  not  worth 
fun-burning  ;  that  never  looks  in  his  glafs  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  fees  there  ;  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.     I 
fpeak  plain  foldier ;  if  thou  canft  love  me  for  this, 
take  me ;  if  not,  to  fay  to  thee  that  I  fhall  die  is  true ; 
but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no  :  yet  I  love  thee'too 
And  while  thou  liv'ft  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain 
and  uncoined  conftancy,  for  a  good  leg  will  fall,  a 
ftraight  back  will  (loop,  a  black  beard  will  turn  white, 
but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  fun  and  the  moon  ;  or 
rather  the  fun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it  burns  bright 
and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  courfe  truly.     If 
thou  would'ft  have  fjch  a  one,  take  me;  take  me, 
take  a  foldier  ;  take  a  foldier,  take  a  King  :  and  what 
fay'ft  thou  then  to  my  love  ? 

Cath.  Is  it  poiTible  dat  I  fould  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

I  2  K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  No,  it  is  not  poffible  that  you  fhould 
love  the  enemy  of  France,  Kate ;  but  in  loving  me 
you  fliall  love  the  friend  of  France  ;  for  I  love  France 
fo  well  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it :  I  will 
have  it  all  mine  :  and  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and 
I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 
But  Kate,  doft  thou  underftand  thus  much  Englilh  ? 
eanfk  thou  love  me  ? 

Cath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Henry.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate  ? 
Come,  I  know  thou  loveft  me  ;  and  at  night  when  you 
come  into  your  clofet,  you'll  queftion  your  gentlewo- 
men about  me  :  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to  them 
difpraife  thofe  parts  in  me,  that  you  love  with  your 
heart.  If  ever  thou  beeft  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  fa- 
ving  faith  within  me  tells  me  thou  fhalt)  I  get  thee 
with  fcambling,  and  thou  muft  therefore  needs  prove 
a  good  foldier-breeder :  fhall  not  thou  and  I  between 
St.  Dennis  and  St.  George,  compound  a  boy  half 
French,  half  Englifh,  that  fhall  go  to  Conft-antinople 
and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?  fhall  we  not,  my 
fair  Flower  de  Luce  ?  How  anfwer  you.  La  plus  belle 
Catharine  du  monde,  mon  tres  chere  &  divine  deejfe. 

Cath.  Your  Majeftee  ave  faufe  Frenche  enough  to 
deceive  the  moft  fage  damoifel  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Henry.  Now  fie  upon  my  falfe  French ;  by  mine 
honour  in  true  Englifh  I  love  thee,  Kate ;  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  fwear  thou  loveft  me,  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  doft,  notwithftanding  the 
poor  and  untempting  effe6t  of  my  vifage.  Now  be- 
fhrew  my  father's  ambition,  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  got  me  ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a 
flubborn  outfide,  with  an  afpeft  of  iron,  that  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies  I  fright  them  ;  but  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  fhall  appear.  My  com- 
fort is,  that  old  age  (that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty)  can 
do  no  more  fpoil  upon  my  face.  Thou  haft  me,  if 
thou  haft  mc,  at  the  worft ,  and  thou  llialt  wear  me, 

if 
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if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better  ;  and  therefore  tell 
me,  moft  fair  Catharine,  will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off 
you  maiden  blufhes,  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your 
heart  with  the  looks  of  an  Emprefs,  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  fay,  Harry  of  England  I  am  thine  ;  which, 
word  thou  (halt  no  Iboner  blefs  mine  ear  withal,  but  I 
will  tell  thee  aloud,  England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine, 
France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who 
tho'  I  fpeak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with 
the  bed  King,  thou  flialt  find  the  beft  King  of  good 
fellows.  Come,  your  anfwer  in  broken  mufic ;  for 
thy  voice  is  mufic  and  thy  Englifh  broken  :  therefore 
Queen  of  all,  Catharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in 
broken  Englilh,  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Cath.  Dat  is  as  it  (hall  pleafe  le  roy  mon  fere, 

K.  Henry.  Nay,  it  will  pleafe  him  well,  Kate;  It 
(hall  pleafe  him,  Kate. 

Cath.  Den  it  fliall  alfo  content  me. 

K.  Henry.  Upon  that  I  kifs  you,  and  T  call  you  my 
Queen.  [^KiJJing  her,']  You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips, 
Kate  ;  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  touch  of  them  than 
in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council;  and  they  ihould 
fooner  perfuade  Harry  of  England  than  a  general  pe- 
tition of  monarchs.     Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  King  and  ^een,  zvith  French  and 
Englifli  Lords. 

Burg.  My  royal  coufin,  teach  you  our  Princefs  Eng- 
lifh ? 

K.  Henry.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  coufin, 
how  perfedly  I  love  her,  and  that  is  good  Englifh. 

Burg.  Is  fhe  apt  ? 

K.  Henry.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  and  my  condition 
is  not  fmooth  ;  fo  that  having  neither  the  voice  nor  the 
heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  fo  conjure  up  the 
fpirit  of  love  in  her  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  like- 
pefs.    'Shall Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  pleafe  you. 
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fVeJi.  The  King  hath  granted  every  article: 
His  daughter  nrft  ;  and  then  in  fequel  all. 
According  to  their  firm  propofed  nature. 

Fr,  King.  Take  her,  fair  fon,  and  from  her  blood 
raife  up 
IfTue  to  me,  that  thefe  contending  kingdoms 
England  and  France,  whofe  very  (hoars  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happinefs. 
May  ceafe  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunftion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Chriftian-like  accord 
In  their  fweet  breads,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  fword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France.  . 

K.  Henry,  Now  welcome,  Kate ;  and  bear  me  wit- 
ness all. 
That  here  I  take  her  as  my  Sovereign  Queen. 
Prepare  we  for  our  marriage  ;  on  which  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  Peers,  for  furety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  (hall  I  fwear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me, 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  profp'rous  be. 

[Exeujit  Omnes^ 
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A  C  T     I. 

SCENE  I. 

London. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.     How  have  you 

done, 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  1  thank  your  grace : 
Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 
Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men. 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 
The  view  of  earthly  glory:  Men  might  say. 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  single;  but  now  marry'd 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following;  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its :  To-day,  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and,  to-morrow,  they 
•  Made  Britain,  India  :  every  man,  that  stood, 
Show'd  like  a  mine. 
The  two  kings, 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them.    "When  these  suns 
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(For  SO  they  phrase  'em,)  by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought*8  comp^iss;  th^t  former  fabulous  story. 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 
I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Bnck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  was  order'd  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  ri^ht  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him  !   no  man's  pye  is  free'd 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ? 
Why  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  oh  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon. 

Nor.  The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  ca^inal. 
You  know  his  nature, 

That  he 's  revengeful ;  and  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it 's  long,  and,  't  may  be  said, 
]t  reaches  far;  and  where 'twill  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel. 
You  '11  find  it   wholesome.— Lo,  where  comes  that 

rock, 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Fo.Qft^eny-r—Guards,'^GentIem(:tti''—one  Genllemcm 
bearing  '  the  hroa4  seal^ — another  the  Cardinal's  hat^ 
— two  Gentlemen  with  silver  pillars, — two  Priests 
with  silver  crosses^ — Sergeant  at  Arms  with  tnacCj 
*—two  Gentlemetimushers  bareheaded  with  wands^—^. 
Cardinal  Wolsey, — two  Pages  bearing  his  train, — • 
Cromwell  with  despatches, — two  Secretaries  with 
tags  of  pafierSf — Chaj^lains^ — Gentlemen, — Footmeuy 
•^Guards. 
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WoLSEY  m  his  passage j^xes  his  eye  on  Buckingham, 
and  Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  of  disdain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor  ?  ha  ? 
Where 's  his  examination  ? 

Crom.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

Crom.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more : — and  Buck- 
ingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

\Rxeunt  Wolsey,  and  his  train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him. — 
I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  me ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick :  He's  gone  to  the  king; 
I  '11  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord. 
And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  't  is  you  go  about. 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself: — ^Nay,  be  advis'd. 

Buck.  Sir, 
I  am  thankful  to  you ;  and  I  '11  go  along 
By  your  prescription : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,)  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  1  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 
Nor.  Say  not,  treasonous. 

BucL  To  the  king  I  'U  say 't ;  and  make  my  vouch 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous. 
As  he  is  subtle ;  and  as  prone  to  mischief. 
As  able  to  perform 't;) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king  our  master 

A4 
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To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview. 

That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 

Did  break  i'  the  rincing. 

Nor,  '  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  '  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.     This  cunning 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew. 
As  himself  pleas'd  ;  and  they  were  ratify'd. 
As  he  cry'd.  Thus  let  it  be  :  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead  :  But  our  connt  cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  pnppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,) — Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For  't  was,  indeed,  his  colour;  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation  : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice:  He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal;  and,  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Pay'd  ere  he  promised  :  whereby  his  suit  was  granted. 
Ere  it  was  ask'd — but  when  the  way  was  made. 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir'd ; — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course, 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  king  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me,)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  lionour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advanta2;e. 

.Nor.  I  am  sorry 
To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish,  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in 't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable; 
I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape. 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Brandon',  and  Guar  els. 

Bran.  Sir, 
My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  carl 
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Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck,  Lo  you,  my  lord, 
The  net  has  fallen  upon  me;  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran,  1  am  sorry 
To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty; 
'Tis  his  highness'  pleasure, 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing, 
To  plead  mine  innocence;  for  that  dye  is  on  me,  ' 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  ! — I  obey. 

Bran,  Here  is  a  warrant  from 
The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  chaplain,  nam'd  John  de  la  Court, 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so; 
These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot :  No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran,  A  monk  o*  the  Chartreux, 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  ? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false ;  the  o'er-great  cardinal 
Hath  show'd  him  gold  :  my  life  is  spann'd  already: 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk.    Buckingham,    Brandon, 
Sergeant,  and  Guards. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  Council-chamher, 

Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamherlain,  King  Heury,  leaning  on 
WolseyV  shoulder;  NoRFOLK^the Duke  o/'Supfolk, 
Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  Cromwell. — The  Cardi- 
nal places  himself  at  the  King  s  feet,  on  his  right  side» 

King.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care :  I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full-char^'d  confederacy;  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it.~ 

[The  King  and  Wolsey  «V.] 
Let  be  call'd  before  us 

That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  him  his  confessions  justify ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

pir  Henry  Guildford  w/V/;o7^/.] 

Guil.  Room  for  the  queen. 

Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  hy  Guildford,  who  places 
a  cushion  on  which  she  kneels. — The  King  rises,  takes 
her  uj),  and  places  her  by  him. 

King.  Rise. 

Queen.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel ;  I  am  a  suitor. 

King.  Arise,    and  take   your  place   by  us: — Half 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power: 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Queefi.  Thank  your  majesty. 
That  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  In  that  love. 
Not  unconsidtir'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

King.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Queen.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few, 
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And  those  of  true  condition,  fhat  your  subjects 

Are  in  great  grievance :  There  have  been  commissions 

Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart 

Of  all  their  loyalties: — wherein,  although, 

My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 

Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 

Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 

(Whose   honour  heaven  shield  from  soil!)  even  he 

escapes  not 
language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears, 
It  doth  appear:  for,  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing, 
Compell'd  by  hunger. 

And  lack  of  other  means,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  serves  among  them. 

King.  Taxation! 
Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

JVol.  Please  you,  sir, 
I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Queen.  No,  my  lord. 
You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike ;  which  are  not  whole- 
some 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  f-acrifice  to,  the  load.     They  say. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

King.  Still  exaction! 
The  nature  of  it?  In  what  kind,  Iet*s  knov^^. 
Is  this  exaction  ? 
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Queen.  I  am  much  too' venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience  ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subjects'  grief 
Comes   through   commissions,  which  compell    from 

each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levy'd 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France:  This  makes  bold 

mouths  : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them  ;  their  curses  now. 
Live  where  their  prayers  did. 
I  would,  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration^ 

King.  By  my  life. 
This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

IVol.  And  for  me, 
I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
Tradiic'd  by  ignorant  tongues, — which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — ^let  me  say,  ^ 

'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 
If  we  shall  stand  still, 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 
W"c  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

K'mg.  Things  done  well, 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?   I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.     Sjxth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution  !   Why,  we  take. 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o' the  timber ; 
And,  though  wc  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.    To  every  county. 
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Where  this  is  question'd,  send  our  letter?,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deny'd 
The  force  of  this  commission  :  '  Pray,  look  to 't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

JVol.  A  word  with  you.  [To  Cromwell, 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon. — The  giiev*d  com- 
mons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  ;  let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement   . 
And  pardon  comes  :  I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding. 

[Exit  Cromwell. 

Queen.  I  am  sorry,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham    . 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

King.  It  grieves  many  : 
The  gentleman  is  learn'd,  a  most  rare  speaker. 
To  nature  none  more  bound:  but  he,  my  lady. 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear'd  in  hell.— 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Sit  by  us  ;  you  shall  hear 

(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust,)  of  him 

Things  to  strike  honour  sad.-7-Bid  him  recount 

The  tore-recited  practices ;  whereof 

We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

Wol.  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

King.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First,   it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  int'cct  his  speech,  That,  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he  'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  tl)e  sceptre  his:  These  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Aberga'ny  ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Jlevcnge  upon  the  cardinal. 
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^Vot,  Please  your  highness,  note 
This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches  ; 

Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Queen.  My  learn'd  lord  cardinal. 
Deliver  all  with  charity. 

King.  Speak  on : 
How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown, 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  tbou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Surv.  He  was  brought  to  this 
By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins, 
His  confessor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

King'  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Surv.  There  is,  says  he,  a  Chartreux  friar,  that  oft 
Hath  sent  to  me,  wishifig  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  jny  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment: 
Whom  after  under  the  confessions  seal 
He  solemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  hut 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  ensud, — Neither  the  king,  nor  his  heirs ^ 
(Tell  you  the  duke,)  shall  prosper :  hid  him  strive 
To  the  love  of  the  commonalty ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England, — 

Queen.  If  1  know  you  well. 
You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'the  tenants  :  Take  good  heed„ 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul ;  I  say,  take  heed. 

Kinjr.  Go  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,  1  '11  speak  but  truth. 
I  told  my  lord  the  duke.  By  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd ;  and  that  't  was  dan- 

g'rous  for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  : — He  answer'd.  Tush! 
Jt  can  do  me  no  damage :  adding  further. 
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That,  liad  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  faiFd, 
The  cardinal's  and  sir  Thomas  Lovel's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

King,  Ha  !  what,  so  rank !  Ah,  ha ! 
There 's  mischief  in  this  man  : — Canft  thou  say  fur- 
ther ? 
Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 
King,  Proceed. 
Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 
After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer, — 

King,  I  remember 
Of  such  a  time  : — Being  my  sworn  servant. 
The  duke  rctain'd  him  his. — But  on  :  What  hence  ? 

Surv,  If^  quoth  he,  I  for  this  had  been  committed^ 
As  to  the  Tower ^  1  thought,  I  would  have  playd 
The  'part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
The  usurper  Richard :  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  his  presence ;  which  if  granted. 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty^  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him. 
Kiyig,  A  giant  traitor  ! 

Woi,   Now,    madam,   may  his   highness    live   in 
freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 
Queen.  Heaven  mend  all ! 

King,  There 's  something  more  would  out  of  thee  ; 
What  say'st  ? 

Sm-v.  After — the  duke  his  father, — with — the  knife, — 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  Hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  his  eyes. 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — Were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  out-go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

King.  (Rises.)  There's  his  period, 
To  sheathe  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd  ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial ;  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  't  is  his  ;  if  none, 
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Let  him  not  seek*t  of  us  ;  By  day  and  night. 
He's  traitor  to  the  height. 

\_FIourtsh  of  Trumpets  J] 

\_Exeunt^  ^ 

SCENE  iir. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Chamherla'm,  and  Lord  Sa'SHS. 

Cham.  Is  it  possible,  the  spells  of  PVaace  should  . 
juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sands.  New  customs, 
Though  they  he  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  It  t  Vra  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follovv'd. 
They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones;  one  would 

take  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
A  springhalt,  reign'd  among  'em. 

Enter  Lovel. 

Cham.  What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovel  ? 

Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 
1  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  clapp'd  upon  the  court  gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for  ? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travel'd  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  am  glad,  't  is  there ;  now  I  would  pray 
our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise. 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Sands.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 
Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities  ! 

Lov.  Ay,  marry, 
There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords  ; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow* 
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Sands.  The   devil  fiddle  'em  !  1  'm  glad  they  're 
going : 
Now, 

An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing  ;  and,  by  'r-lady. 
Held  current  musick  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands; 
Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord  ; 
Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 
Whither  are  you  a  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's  ; 
Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  't  is  true  : 
This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov.   That   churchman   bears  a   bounteous  mind 
indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal ;  in 
him. 
Sparing  would  show  a  woTse  sin  than  ill  doctrine  : 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal. 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so  ; 
But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.     My  barge  stays ; 
Come,  good  sir  Thomas, 

We  shall  be  late  else  :  which  I  would  not  be  ; 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. — 
Your  lordship  shall  along. 

Sands.  Ay,  ay  ;  if  the  beauties  are  there, 
I  must  make  one  among  them,  to  be  sure. 

*  lExeu^L 
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SCENE  IV. 

York-Place» 

Mustek. 

A  State  for  the  Cardinal,  and  a  Tahle  for  the  Guests, 

Anne  Bullen,  Lady  Denny,  and  other  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  as  guests,  WolseyV  Servants  attending 
them,  discovered. 

Enter  Guildford. 

Guil.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  you  all :  This  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you  :  none  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad ;  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome^ 
Can  make  good  people. 

Enter  Chamberlain,  Sands,  and  hoY el. 

0  my  lord,  you  're  tardy  ; 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clap'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harry  Guildford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 

1  think,  would  better  please  'em  : — By  my  life. 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

Sands.  I  would,  I  were ; 
They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down  bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit  ?  (yill  sit.) 
Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  side,  I  '11  take  the  charge  of  this.— 

[^Flourish  ofTrumf)ets.^ 
His  grace  is  ent'ring. — Nay,  you  iiwst  not  freeze  ; 
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Two  women  placM  together  make  cold  weather  : — • 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking; 
'Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith, 
And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet  la- 
dies : 

\^S/ts  between  Anne  Bullen  and  Lady  Denny. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.  O  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too  : 
But  he  would  bite  none;  just  as  I  do  now,    •''  '^'     * 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath.   \_Kisses  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 
So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated  : — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 
Let  me  alone. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Enter    two    Gentlemen,    Wolsey,    two    Pages,    and 
Cromwell. — All  rise. — Wolsey  takes  his  state. 

Wol.  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests  ;  that  noble 
lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend  :  This,  to  confirm  my  welcome  ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  \Drinks. — All  sit, 

[^Flourish  of  Trumpets^ 
Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble ; 
Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

[Servant gives  him  wine. 
IVol.  My  lord  Sands, 
I  am  beholden  to  you  :  cheer  your  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  you  arc  not  merry  ; — Gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 
In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then  we  shall  have  'em 
Talk  us  to  silence. 
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Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester. 
My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 
Here 's  to  your  ladyship  :  and  pledge  it,  madam  ; 
For  't  is  to  such  a  thing, —  [Drinks, 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 

\Drunis  and  Trumpets ^ — Cannon  discharged^ — All  rise. 

Wol.  What 's  that  ? — 
Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

\Exit  Cromwell. 
What  warlike  voice  ? 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileg'd.        \_AU  sit. 

Enter  Cromwell. 
How  now  ?  what  is  't  ? 

Crom.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers ; 
For  so  they  seem  :  they  Ve  left  their  barge,  and  landed ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain. 
Go,  give  'em  welcome  ; 

And,  '  pray,  receive  'em  nobly,  and  conduct  'em 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them  : — Some  attend  him. — 

\Rxeunt  Chamberlain,  Cromwell,  and  two  Gentlemen. 
You've  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we  'II  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all  :  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  vv^elcome  on  you  ; — Welcome  all. — 

Musick. 

JLnter  CroMwell,  and  Chamberlain^  introducing  the 
King,  Norfolk,  ^wt^  Suffolk,  in  masks,  and  eight 
Attendants,  habited  as  Shepherds ^  followed  l)y  two  Gen- 
tlemen. 

A  noble  company  !  What  are  their  pleasures  1 

C/^/'W/. Because  they  speak  noEnglish,thustheypray'd 

To  tell  your  grace; — That,  having  heard  by  fame 

Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
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This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 

Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 

But  leave  their  flocks  ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct, 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 

An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

TVol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain. 
They  Ve  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which  I 

pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea- 
sures. 

[The  King  converses  ivith  Anne  Bullen.] 

[A  Dance.] 

King.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd  !  O,  beauty. 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee. 

Wol  My  lord, — 

Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

Wol.  '  Pray,  tell  'em  thus  much  from  me  i 
There  should  be  one  amongst  'cm,  by  his  person. 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;  to  whom 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Chamberlain  goes  to  ihe  company, 

Wol.  What  say  they  ? 

Cha?n.  Such  a  one  they  all  confess. 
There  is,  indeed  ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it, 

TVoL  Let  me  see  then.^- 
By  all  your  good  leaves, gentlemen  : — Here  I'll  make 
My  royal  choice. 

King.  You've  found  him,  cardinal ; — 

[The  King  unmasks — all  rise,  and  how^ 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly  ;  you  do  well,  lord  : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  '11  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily.* 

Wol.  I  am  glad,  ^ 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

King.  My  lord  chamberlain^ — 
What  fair  lady  's  that  ? 
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Cham.  An't  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bullen's 
daughter. 
The  viscount  Rochford;  one  of  her  highness*  women. 

King'    By    heaven,  she  is  a   dainty  one. — Sweet 
heart, —  ?!  ^-^r^,., 

I  were  unmannerly,  to  take  you  out, 

\To  Anne  Bullen. 
And  not  to  kiss  you. — A  health,  gentlemen. 
Let  it  go  round. 

WoJ,  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  is  the  banquet  ready 
r  the  privy  chamber  ? 

Lov,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol,  Your  grace, 
I  fear,  is  a  little  heated. 

King.  I  fear,  too  much. 

IVol.  There  *s  fresher  air,  my  lord. 
In  the  next  chamber. 

King.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — -Nay,  come ; 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you  : — Let 's  be  merry  ;  — 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  've  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again  ; 
Which  being  ended,  they  shall  all  go  sleep : 
Then  this,  which  doth  a  happy  vision  seem, 
May  be  again  repeated  in  a  dream. 

[Flourish  of  Drums  and  Trumpets. '\ 

^Exeunt  WoLSEY,  with  lights y  the  King  and  Anne 
BuLLEN,  Chamberlain^  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
Lord  Sands,  and  Lady  Denny,  Cromwell,  tiva 
Pages,  Lovel  and  Guildford,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Guests, 

END    OP    ACT    I. 
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ACT      II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Street. 

A  Bell  toJhi  and  muffled  Drums  heat. 

Enter  Guards^  Tipstaves^  Lovel,  Executioner,  Buck- 
ingham, Guildford,  Gentlemen,  and  Guards^ 

Bnck.  You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 

Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 

I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgement, 

And  by  that  name  must  die  ;  Yet  heaven  bear  witness, 

And,  if  1  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  i  be  not  faithful ! 

The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 

'T  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  justice  ; 

But  those,  that  sought  it,  I  could  wish  more  christians ; 

Be  what  they  will,  1  heartily  forgive  'em. 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope, 

Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 

More  than  I  dare  make  faults.  You  few  that  lov'd  mc. 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 

>  Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  -, 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — \_BelltoUs.^ — Lead  on. 

Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid^against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  I  as  free  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  bef  forgiven. 
Commend  me  to  his  grace  ; 
And  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  'pray,  tell  him, 

.  You  met  him  half  in  heaven  :  my  vows  and  prayers 
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Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake  me. 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him  :  May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be  ! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  ! 

Lov.  To  the  vi^ater  side  I  must  conduct  your  grace  } 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Gull.  Prepare  there  ; 
The  duke  is  coming  :  see,  the  barge  be  ready  ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Henry, 
Let  it  alone  ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  T  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun  : 
Yet  1  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant: 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham,     , 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray 'd. 
And  without  trial  fell  :  I  had  my  trial. 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one  ;  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — Both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most : — > 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all  :  Yet,  you  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : — 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  counsels. 
Be  sure,  you  be  not  loose  ;  for  those  you  make  friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like-  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  you.     [The  Bell  tolls.'] 

All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me  !  I  must  now  forsake  you  ;  the  last  hour 
or  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell  : 
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And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 
Remember  Buckingham. 

[The  Bell  tolls — Muffled  Drums  beat,'] 
[Exeunt  Guards,  Tipstaves,  Executioner,  Buckikgham, 
LovEL,  Guildford,  Gentlemen,  and  Guards, 

SCENE  II. 

An  Antechamber  i?i  the  Palace. 

Enter  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, meeting  the  Chamherlain, 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employ'd  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private, 
Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

.Nor.  What 's  the  cause  ? 

Cham.    It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience, 

Suf»  No,  his  conscience 
Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  *T  is  so  ; 
This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal  : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Turns  what  he  lists.  The  king  will  know  him  one  day. 

Suf.  'Pray  heaven  he  do!  he'll  never  know  himself 
else. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray, 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     Let  us  in  ; 
And,  with  some  other  business,  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 

him  : 
My  lord,  you  '11  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 
The  king  hath  sent  me  other-where  :  besides. 
You  '11  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him  :' 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

[Exit  Chamherlain. 

$uf.  Sec,  the  king. 
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Enter  the  King,  reading  'pensively. 
How  sad  he  looks !  sure,  he  is  much  afflicted. 

King,  Who 's  there  ?  ha  ? 

i^or.  *  Pray  heaven,  he  be  not  angry. 

Kmg.  Who 's  there,  I  say  ?  How  dare  you  thrust 
yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I  ?  ha  ? 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences, 
Mahce  ne'er  meant:  our  breach  of  duty,  this  way, ' 
Is  business  of  estate;  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

King,  You  are  too  bold ; 
Go  to;  I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business ; 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ? 

EnferW OLSE.Y,  and  Cardinal  Camv^ivs,  with  a 
commission. 
Who 's  there  ?  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — O  my  Wolscy, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You  're  welcome. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom ; 
Use  us,  and  it : — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker. 

W6l.  Sir,  you  cannot. 
I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

King.  We  are  busy  ;  go. 

Nor.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ?       \ 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of;  ^ 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though,  for  his  place: 
But  this  cannot  continue.  \j4side. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 
I  '11  venture  one  heave  at  him. 

Suf.  I  another. 

Kmg.  Go. 

\_Exe7int  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

Wol.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom : 
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Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  ty'd  by  blood  and  favour  to  her. 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean,  the  learned  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices:  Rome,  the  nurse  of  judge- 
ment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  l-his  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  prjest,  cardinal  Campejus; 
Whom,  once  more,  I  present  unto  your  highness. 

King,  In  mine  arms  I  bid  him  welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves ; 
They  've  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd  for. 
Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers' 
loves, 
You  are  so  noble :  To  your  highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission ;  by  whose  virtue, — 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding,) — you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me  their  servant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

King.  Two  equal  men.     The  queen  shall  be  ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith,  for  what  you  come. — Where's  Gardiner? 

fVol.  I  know,  your  majesty  has  always  lav'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law. 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

King.  Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have;  and  my 
favour 
To  him  that  does  best ;  heaven  forbid  else.   Cardinal, 
'Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary; 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow. 

WoLSEY^o^j  out,  and  returns  with  Gardiner. 

}VoL  Give  me  your  hand ;  much  joy  and  favour  to 
you; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 
Fur  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

3  [_Jside* 
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King.  Come  hither,    Gardiner. 

\_fVaiks  and  whispers  with  htm.'] 

Can.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Pace   ' 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

fVol.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

IVoL  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there 's  an  ill  opinion  spread  then 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How !  of  me  ? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envy'd  hiraj 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still:  which  so  gricv'dhim. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died. 

Wol.  Heav'n's  peace  be  with  him ! 
That 's  christian  care  enough  :   for  living  murmurers. 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  :  That  good  fellow. 
If  1  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
]  will  have  none  so'^ near  else.     Learn  this,  brother. 
We  live  not  to  be  grip *d  by  meaner  persons. 

King.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen. — 

[Exit  Gardiner^ 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars : 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business:-— ' 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnish'd. — O  my  lord. 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?   But,  conscience,  conscience,— 
O,  't  is  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her. 

{Exeu7it  Wo  hs^Y  J  the  King  J  and  Camteivs, 

SCENE  III. 

u4n  ylntechamher  of  the  Qiieen*s  Apartments. 
Enter  Anne  Bullen,  and  Lady  Denny. 

j4n?ie.  Not  for  that  neither j — Here 's  the  pang  that 
pinches  : 
His  highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her;  and  she 
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So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 

Pronounce  dishonour  of  her: — 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow : — 

Who  would  on  such  conditions  be  a  queen  ? 

L.Den.  Beshrew  me,  I  would;  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

L.  Den.  Yes,  troth  and  troth, — You  would  not  be 
a  queen  ? 

Awie.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

L.  Den.  A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :  But,  I  pray  you, 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

L.  Den.  I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 
I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

L.Den.  In  faith,  for  little  England 
You  'd  venture  an  emballino;:  I  mvself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that. — Lo,  who  comes  here? 

Enter  the  Chamberlain, 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  were  *t  worth, 
to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference? 

Anne.  My  good  lord. 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.   It  was  a  gentle  bu&iness,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  womc^;  -  there  is  hope. 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now  I  pray  heaven,  amen ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  bless- 
ings 
Follow  such  creatures,,     Tliat  you  may,  fair  lady^ 
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Perceive  I  speak  sincerely, 

The  king's  majesty 

Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you,  and 

Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 

Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke;  1©  which  title 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  annual  support. 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

jin?ie.  I  do  not  know. 
What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing. 
'  Beseech  your  lordship, 

Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,    and  my  obedience. 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit, 
The  king  hath  of  you. — I  have  perus'd  her  well; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king :  And  who  knows  yet. 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem, 
To  lighten  all  this  isle? — I  '11  to  the  king, 
And  say,  I  spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  My  honour'd  lord. 

\_Rxit  Chamberlain, 

L.  Den.  The  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ! 
A   thousand  pounds  a  year  !  for  pure  respect; 
No  other  obligation  :  By  my  life. 
That  promises  more  thousands: — By  this  time, 
I  know  your  limbs  will  bear  a  duchess; — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady. 
Make  yourself  mirth  vi'ith  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on 't.     'Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot;  it  faints  me. 
To  think  what  follows. — 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence:  *Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  've  heard,  to  her. 

L.Den.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[^Exeunt  Anne  Bullen,  arid  X^^/}- Denny. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Hall  in  Black-Friars. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets  and  Drums, 

The  Court  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Queen  Katharine. — 
The  King,  Wolsey,  Campeius.  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Chamherlaiuy  Lovel,  Cromwell,  Bishops, 
Judges, '^'-'Gentlemen  and  Ladies, -^Clerk  of  the  Court, 
— Officers,  and  Guards, — discoitfred. 

IVol,  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

King,  What 's  the  need  ? 
It  hath  already  publickly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allow'd ; 
You  may  then  spare  that  time. 

fVoL  Be 't  so  : — Proceed.. 

Crom.  Say,    Henry  king  of  England,  come  into 
the  court.  --t-y-.j- 

Clerk.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 

King,  Here. 

Crom.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Clerk.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  &c. 

Enter  the  Queen  preceded  ^y  Guildford  zvith  a  cushion, 
which  he  places ;  then  the  Queen  kneels. 

Queen.  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me:  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of    equal    friendship    and   proceeding. — {She  rises.) 

Alas,  sir. 
In  what  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
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At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable. 

Sir,  call  to  mind. 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  bless'd 

With  many  children  by  you  :  If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir. 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgement :  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before:  It  is  not  to  be  question'd 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem'd  our    marriage  lawful:     Wherefore   I 

humbly 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd ;  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore:  If  not;  i* the  name  of  heaven. 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfill'd  ! 

fVoL  You  have  here,  lady, 
And  of  your  choice,  these  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning, 
Yea,  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause  :  It  shall  be  therefore  bootless. 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 
Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly:  Therefore,  madam, 
It's  tit  this  royal  session  do  proceed; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd,  and  heard. 
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Queen.  Lord  cardinal, —  [Campeius  rises. 

To  vou  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam?   [Woi.s'Ey  advanceSm 

Queen.  Sir, 
I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dreamM  so,)  certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire, — 

fVol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Queen.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble;  nay,  before. 
Or  heaven  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge  ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me,— 
Which  heaven's  dew  quench ! — Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  trom  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

IVol.  Madam,  you  do  me  wrong: 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any:  how  far  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge  me. 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal:  I  do  deny  it: 
The  king  is  present:  If  it  be  known  to  him. 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood?  yea,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth. 
In  him 

It  lies,  to  cure  me:  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you :  The  which  before 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Queen.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
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To  oppose  your  cunning.    You  *re  meek,  and  hupiT 

ble-mouth'd ; 
Ypu  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
"With  meekness  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride  j 
That  again 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;— and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

\_She  curtsies  to  the  Kin^^  afid  offers  to  de^art^ 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  by  it;  *ti5  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

King^  Call  her  again. 

Clerk.  ICatharine,  queen  of  England,   come  into 
the  court. 

Guil.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Queen.  What  peed  you  note  it  ?  *  Pray  you,  keep 
your  way : 
•When  you  are  call'd,  return  :— Now  the  Lord  help. 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience  ! — '  Pray  you,  pass  on.— 7 
I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Guildford,  and  the  Queen* 

King.  Go  thy  ways,   Kate : 
That  man  i'  the  world,  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that :  Thou  art,  alone, 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens: — She's  noble  born  j 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carry 'd  herself  towards  me. 

jfoj.  Most  gracious  sir. 
In  humblest  niapner  I  require  your  highness. 
That  it  shall  please  you  tp  declare,  in  hearing 
pf  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  'm  robb'd  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd,)  whether  ever  I 
pid  broach  this  business  to  your  highness ;  or 
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Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on  *t. 

King,  My  lord  cardinal, 
1  do  excuse  you ;  yea^  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from 't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs. 
Bark,  when  their  fellows  do  :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  're  excus'd; — 
But  will  you  be  more  justify'd  ? — you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business ; 
And  oft  have  hinder'd,  oft. 
The  passages  made  toward  it: — on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now,  what  mov'd  me  to 't,— 
Tlius  it  came ; — give  heed  to  *t : — 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  embassador; 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen: 

Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life. 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,   with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  prjmest  creature 
That  *s  paragon'd  o'  the  world. 

Cam,  So  please  your  highness, 
The  queen  being  absent,  't  is  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  to  further  day  ; 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,    to  call  b^ck  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

King.  Break  up  the  court.— <-  [The  King  rises. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. — 
My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
'  Prythee,  return  1   with  thy  approach,  I  know, 
^y  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court. 
[Flourish  of  Drums  and  Trumpet s.~\ 

[Exemtf 
END  OP  Aqr  11. 
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ACT  IIL 

SCENE. 

An  Antechamber  to  the  Kings  Apartments, 

Enter  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  < 
and  the  Chamberlain-  K 

X^or.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal         \ 
Cannot  stand  under  them. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 
To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf,  Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  if  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not ; 
His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  fo'un^ 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language : 
In  the  divorce,  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  would  wish  mine  enemy, 

Sur.  How  came  .      .      .f 

His  practices  to  light  ? 
Suf.  Most  strangely. 
Sur.  O,  how,  how  ? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  miscarry'd. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king :  wherein  was  read^ 
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How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgement  o*  the  divorce  ;  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  I  do^  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen  s^  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.  The   king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he 
coaffts, 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physick 
After  his  patient's  death  ;  the  king  already 
Hath  marry 'd  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 
Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 

Suf.  No,  no. — 
Cardinal  Campeius 

Is  stolen  away  to  Rome ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled  ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assure  you. 
The  king  cry'd,  ha  !  at  this. 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 
When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf.  He  is  return'd,  in  his  opinions  ;  which 
Have  satisfy'd  the  king  for  his  divorce  : 
Shortly,  T  believe, 

His  second  marriage  shall  be  publish'd,  and 
Anne's  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen  ;  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. — 
The  cardinal— 

Enter  Wolsey,  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he 's  moody. 
Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell, 
Gave  't  you  the  king? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bed-chamber. 
JVol.  Look'd  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

C3 
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Crom,  Presently 
He  did  unseal  them :  and  the  first  he  vlew*d. 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance  :   You,  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning,  , 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 
To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 
fVol.  Leave  me  a  while. — 

l^Exii  Cromwell. 
It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alcn^on, 
The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  Bullen  !   No  ;  I  '11  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him  : 
There's  more  in't  than  fair  visage. — Bullen  ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens  ! — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from    Rome. — The    marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke ! — 
Nor.  Pie's  discontented. 
Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 
Does  whet  his  anger  to  him." 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 
Lord,  for  thy  justice  ! 

IVol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman,  a  knight's 
daughter, 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  !  the  queen's  queen  ! — 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  :  't  is  I  must  snufF  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though   I  know  her  virr 

tuous, 
^nd  well  deserving?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause, — that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king!   Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
A  heretick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor.  He  is  vex'd  at  Jome':hing. 
Sur.  I  would,  't  were  some  hing  that  would  fret  the 
J  string, 
The  master  rord  of  his  heart 
Suf.  The  king,  the  king. 
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Enter  the  King,  with  a  letter  in  his  handy  and  redding  d 

schedule. 

King.  What  piles  of  wfeallh  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion  !  and  what  expense  by  the  hout 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  How,  i'  the  name  of  thrifts- 
Does  he  rake  this  together ?—Now^  my  lords; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have 
Stood  here  observihg  him  :  Some  Strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  : 
In  most  strange  postures 
We  *ve  seen  him  set  himself. 

King.  It  may  well  be; 
There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind. — ^If  we  did  think 
His  Contemplations  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but,  I  am  afraid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon. 

[The  King  signs  to  the  Chamberlainy  who  goes  to 

WOLSEY. 

M^ol.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! — * 
And  ever  bless  your  highness  ! 

King.  Good  my  lord, 
You  're  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  iriveiltory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  j'ou  have  Scarce  tim6 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit:    Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

mi.  Sir, 
For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i' the  state;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  v/hich,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal,' 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

C4 
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K'm£.  You  have  said  well.  ] 
JVoL  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying  ! 

''King.  'T  is  well  said  again  ; 
And  't  is  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     My  father  lov'd  you  : 
He  said,  he  did  ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.    Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  Ve  kept  you  next  my  heart;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

WoL  What  should  this  mean  ?  [Aside. 

Sur.  Now  heaven  increase  this  business  !       [Aside, 
King.  Have  I  hot  made  you 
The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  what  I' now  pronounce,  you  have  found  true; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.    What  say  you  ? 

IVol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess^  your  royal  graces 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more,  than  could    . 
My  study 'd  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours  ;  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet,  fird  with  my  abilities: — I  profess. 
That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own ;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be. 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

King.  'T  is  nobly  spoken  :— 
Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast, 
For  you  have  seen  him  open 't. — Read  o'er  this  ; 

iGivifig  him  papers. 
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And,  after,  this  :  and  then  to  breakfast,  wkh 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[Exit  the  King,  frowning  upon  Wolsey  ;  tlie 
Nobles  following  him^  whispering  atid  smlwg^ 
Woh  What  should  this  mean  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Lcap'd  from  his  eyes:  So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper; 
I  fear  the  story  of  his  anger. — ^"T  is  so ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me : — 'Tis  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  've  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.    O  negligence. 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  !    What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?    Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains? 
I  know,  't  will  stir  him  strongly  ;  Yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this — To  the  Foj^ef 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.    Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness  ; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting:  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

£w/^r  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  and ChamherWm., 

Nor.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal :  who  com- 
mands you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Esher  house,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  bis  highness. 

Wol.  Stay,— 
Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Autjiority  so  mighty. 
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Suf.  Who  dare  cross  'em  ? 
Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly? 

Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it^ 
(I  mean,  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it. — Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye  !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  tny  ruin  ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ; 
You  *ve  christian  warrant  for  'em,  and,  no  doubt,^ 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards. — That  seal. 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  master,)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me: 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Ty'd  it  by  letters  patents:    Now,  who  '11  take  it  ? 

Sur.  The  king,  that  gave  it. 

WoL  It  must  be  himself  then. 

Sur.  Thou  'rt  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wol.  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : — 
Within  these  forty  hours,  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law: 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together,) 
Weigh 'd  not  a  hair  of  his.    Plague  of  your  policy  ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland  ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him  j 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

TVol.  This,  and  all  else 
This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.    The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 
His  uoble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
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If  I  lov^d  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you. 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour ; 
That  I,  I  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And. all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you. 
My  lords, 

Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

fVol.  All  goodness 
Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 
Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion  ;  " 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king:  your  good- 
ness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.—' 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life: — I  'II  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

fFol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this 
man. 
But  that  1  *m  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's  hand : 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

IFoI.  So  much  fairer. 
And  spotless,  shall  my  innocence  arise. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you: 
I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You'll  show  a  little  honcstjr.  .  ,'.  ^^  ; 
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WoJ.  Speak  on,  sir ; 
I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush. 
It  is,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur,  I  'd  rather  want  those,  than  my  head.     Have. 
at  you. 
First,  that,  without  the  king's  assent,  or  knowledge,  . 
You  wrought' to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  raaim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor,  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  Ego  &  Rex  meus 
Was  still  inscrib'd  ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Siif.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sur.  Then,  that  you  've  sent  innumerable  substance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities.—  '- 

Many  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O,  my  lord,  :" 

Press  not  ^  falling  man  too  far ; 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them,  • 

Not  you,  correct  him. — My  heart  weeps  to  sec  hilDL. 
So  little  of  his  great  self.  ^ 

Sm\  I  forgive  him.  1 

Nor.  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer, 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank 

you  : — 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[_Exeunt   Norfolk,    Suffolk,   Surkey,  and 
Chaniherlain. 

Wol.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
TJie  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
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And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man  !  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd  :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  our  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

E)iter  Cromwell. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crotn.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  *m  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace? 

JVol  Why,  well ; 
Never  so  truely  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
J  know  myself  now ;  apd  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

Crom,    I  'm  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  righi 
use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope,  I  have  :  I  'm  able  now,  methinks. 
Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel, 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  oifcr.— • 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Cro7n.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worsL 
Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 
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TVol  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  chancellor  in  yonr  place. 

JVol.  That 's  somewhat  sudden  : 
But  he 's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  ill  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice  ^ 

For  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience  ;  that  his  bones,  ^ 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them  ! — 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  rcturn'd  with  welcome, 
Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

fVol.  That 's  news  indeed,  iT 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  m^rry'dy 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

PVol.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever  : 
]So  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell  j 
1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master  :    Seek  the  king ; 
J  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art:  he  will  advance  thee  j 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too  :  Go,  Cromwell, 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 
Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  no  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ?— 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — r 
The  king  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  fpr  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

IVoL  Cromwell,  1  did  not  think  to  shed  a  teaf 
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In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. — 
Jl/ct's  dry  our  eyes  :  And  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be  ; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour,— 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Crom- 
well, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. — Lead  me  in  : — 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  't  is  the  king's :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own. — O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

M^^ol.  So  I  have.     Farewell 
■JThe  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

lExeunt, 


END   OF    ACT    III. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE. 

jfn  Apartment  at  KtmboUon. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick,  attended  hy  Crom- 
well, Patience,  Agatha,  ^;/^  Cicely,  who  lead 
her  to  her  chair. 

Crom.  -Flow  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath  O,  Cromvvel],  sick  to  death : 
My  legs,  like  loaded  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden. — 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Cromwell,  as  thou  led'st  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Crom.  Yes,  raadam  ;  but  I  think,  your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  sufFer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kath.  *  Pry 'thee,  good  Cromwell,  tell  me  how  he 
died : 
if  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily, 
For  my  example. 

Crom.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  : 
For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
rAs  a  man  sorely  tainted,)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill, 
Hfc  could  not  sit  his  mule. 
Kath.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Crom.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester; 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — 0  father  abbot. 
An  old  man,  hroken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  hones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  I 
So  went  to  bed:  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
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Pursu'd  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold,  should  be  his  last,)  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath,  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Cromwell,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him^ 
And  yet  with  charity, — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ; 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing : 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 
Crom,  Noble  madam. 
Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. — May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Cromwell; 
I  were  malicious  else. 

Crom.  This  cardinal. 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle : 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
JLofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov*d  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sunamer ; 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfy*d  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely  :  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
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And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  >i;,  ' 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  heav€B.A 
KatJi.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,    ^/i 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions^oofu  i  > 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption,  ^ 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Cromwell : 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth,  and  modesty, 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour  :  Peace  be  with  him  ! — 
Patience,  be  near  me  still. — Good  Cromwell,  ^ 

Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  said  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
Ob  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to.    miiiiii^.'    la  r 
[Patience  sings. — Katharine  fdtis" asleep !k  '^^-J 
Angeh  ever  Wight  and  fair,  '' ' ' 

Take,  0,  take  rne  to  your  care-. 
Speed  to  your  hlessd  courts  my  flight, 
*/^.'-       Clad  in  r oh es  of  virgin  white! 

Kath.  (Wakes.)    Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ? 
Are  ye  all  gone  ?  • 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

Crom,  Madam,  we  're  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for  :— 
Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 

Crom.  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No  ?  saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces  ;  ©J  ,uitt 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sua ^o  11  ~  "  ' 
They  promis'd  me  eternal  happiness  j        ,'.  u 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Cromwell,  which  I  feel  ' 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear:  I  shalli 
Assuredly. 

Crom.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
possess  your  fancy. 

Enter  Guildford. 
OuU.  An  *t  like  your  grace,— 
Kaih.  You  are  a  sawcy  fellow  ; 
Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ?  j  .  ,jj  ^aiu 
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Crom.  You  are  to  blame, 
Knowing,  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kneel. 

Guih  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness*  pardon; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly  :  There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Cromwell :— ^But  thia 
fellow 
'Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

lExeunt  GuiLDFdRD,  and  Cromwell. 

Enter  Cromwell,  and  CapuCius^ 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 

You  should  be  lord  embassador  from  the  empetor. 

My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath.  O  my  lord. 
The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.    But,  I  pray  you> 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 
First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next. 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you  ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comforts 

Kath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  late; 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  : 
That  gentle  physick,  given  in  time,  had  curM  mej 
But  now  I  'm  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers.— 
How  does  his  highness? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do  !  and  ever  flourish. 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom  ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ) 

Pat.  No,  madam.  [Presents  the  letter* 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap,  Most  willing,  madam. 
J)  2 
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Kaih.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter  ; — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her  !— • 
Beseeching  him,  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding  ; 
And  a  little 

To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  follow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
The  last  is,  for  my  men  ; — they  are  the  poorest. 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  :■. — 
And,  good  my  lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 
As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord. — Remember  mc 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world  :  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd  him. 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. 

[Capuci  us  kneels y  and  kisses  her  hand. 
When  I  am  dead^j 

Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :•— 
Although  unqueen'd,  inter  me  like  a  queen. 
And  pay  respect  to  that  which  I  have  been. 

[Exeunt,  leading  Katharine. 

ttND  OF  ACT  IT, 
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ACT     V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Gallery  in  the  Palace, 

Etiter  the  King,  and  Suffolk. 

King,  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 
My  mind 's  not  on  't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

King,  But  little,  Charles  ; 
Nor  shall  not^  when  my  fancy 's  on  my  play. — 

Enter  Lovel. 

Now,  Lovel,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov,  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message,  who  returned  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your  highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  ?  ha!  '^' 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman. 

King.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Suf.  Heaven  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travel,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir  ! 

King.  'T  is  midnight,  Charles ; 
'  Pr'ythee  to  bed  ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remembe* 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.    Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 
A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

King.  Charles,  good  night.  •  ^^'^^^^  '■' 

[E^r/V  Suffolk* 

\  D  3 
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Lov.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop. 
As  you  commanded  me. 
King.  Ha!  Canterbury? 
Loi).  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
King,  'T  is  true  :  Where  is  he,  Lovel  ? 
Ii0!v.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 
King,  Bring  him  tp  V?. 

\Exit  LovEL. 

Enter  Lovel,  and  jirchhishop  Cranmer. 

King.,  Avoid  the  gallery. — 

■'   '  '  '"',  [Lov EL  seeming  to  stay. 

Ha  !— t'haiVi.feiiid. — Be  gone. 
WJbat!^       ' 

[Exit  LovEt. 

Crwt,  I  am  fearful : — Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
'T  is  his  aspect  of  terror.     All 's  not  well. 

King.HQw  now,  my  lord  ?  You  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you, 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty,  [Kneels* 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 
-      King.  '  Pray  )^ou,  arise, 
^y  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  have  some  talk  together: 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak. 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
tlcard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord, 
Grievous  complaints  of  you  ;  which,  being  considered. 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us ;  where,  1  know. 
You  ^annot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower  :  You  a  brother  of  us. 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  pr  elsp  no  witness 
Would  corae  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness;  [Kneels, 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder. 
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Ktng.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ; 
Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend  :  Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up. —     v 
Now,  by  my  holy-dame, 

What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you, 
Without  indurance,  further. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege. 
The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth,  and  honesty ; 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person  ;  which  I  weigh  not. 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant. 

King.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them  :  if  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use ; 
If  entreaties 

Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man  weeps ! 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you.— 

.5?:  rrtfAa  J  [Exit  CrAnmer. 

He  has  strangled  -^ 

His  language  in  his  tears. —  ,. .  : 

LovEL,  and  Lady  Denny,  without,  '     ' 

Lov.  Come  back  ;  What  mean  you  ? 
L.  Den.  I  '11  not  comeback  ;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — 

Enter  Lady  Denny, 

Now,  good  angels 

Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head, — 

D4 
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King.  Now,  by  thy  looks 
I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  queen  deliver*d  ? 
Say,  ay;  and  of  a  boy. 

JL.  Den.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 
And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  Angels  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her! — 'tis  a  girl, 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger;  'tis  as  like  you, 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

King.  Lovel, — 

Enter  LovEL,  * 

Lov.  Sir. 

King.  Give  her  a  hundred  marks.  I  '11  to  the  queen.  *. 

\_Exit  the  King^ 
L.  Den.  A  hundred  marks !    By  this  light,  I'll  have 
npiore  : 
An  ordinary  gfoom  is  for  such  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 
1  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay 't;  and  now. 
While  it  is  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue. 

[Exeuttim^ 

SCENE  II.  "4 

*      Before  the  Council- ch anther* 
Enter  Cranmer. 

Cran.   I  hope,  I  'm  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  gen- 
tleman, 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste. — All  fast  ?  what  means  thisPr-^ 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there  ? — 

Enter  the  Keeper  of  the  Council-chamher, 
Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 
But  )4t  I  cannot  help  you. 
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Enter  Guildpobd,  heh'md. 
Craft.  Why? 

Keep.  Your  grace  must  Wait,  till  you  be  call*d  for«^ 
Cran.  So. — 

GuiL  This  is  a  piece  of  malice,    f  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  so  happily  :  The  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently. 

[_Exit  Guildford. 
Cran,  It  is 
Sir  Henry  Guildford  :  As  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  ! 
'  Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  !  For  certain. 
This  is  of  purpose  laid,  by  some  that  hate  me. 
To  quench  mine  honour:  they  would  shame  to  make 

me 
Wait  else  at  door  ;  a  fellow-counsellor. 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.  But  their  pleasures 
JMust  be  fulfiU'd,  and  1  attend  with  patience. 

[_ExU  Cranmer* 

SCENE  III. 

The  Council-chamber, 

The  King's  chair,  raised,  in  the  centre, — the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand, — 
a  seat  left  "void  on  the  right,  as  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. —  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Chamberlain,  Gardiner,  Lovel,  in  order  on  each 
side, — and  Cromwell  at  the  table,  as  Secretary , — 
discovered. 

Card.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Cro7n.  Please  your  honours, 
The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gard.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Nor,  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  the  Keeper, 

Keep,  Without,  my  nobde  lords  ? 
Gard*  Yes. 
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Keejy.  My  l0rd  archbishop  ; 
And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Nor.  Let  him  come  in. 
'Keep,  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

jBi^/^r  Cranmer. — Exit  Keeper, 

Nor,  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry  ■ 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty. 

You've  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm 

With  new  opinions,  ; 

Divers,  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reforra'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gard.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords  ;  for  those,  that  tame  wild  horses. 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  *em  gentle ; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,and  spur 'em. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'd. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching,  ^ 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority,  ■'■  "^ 

Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well.     « •'^-^v  >  '''-^^  -^      -'-'  "^n.^^  •  >'  •    < 
'  Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  tieVC'r  find  a  heart  '  •    • 
With  less  allegiance  in't !  .v>  i.V'.)V,.v    ; 

*  Beseech  your  lordships,'      ■  u-i..v,  ii*.,.  J  \/;i,— .iVrtt 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers,"    ^   ''   ■    > 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face^^ 
And  freely  urge  against  me.Qy^^., ,..  ^^^,,5  ^^^^ 

Suf.  Nay,  my  lord,  ," 

That  ca,nnot  be ;  you  are  a  counsellor. 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gard.  My  lord,  because  we  have  busir^^s^  of  more 
moment,  :    .,,,,r,  ,»;.  .j,,^  .-«r 

We  will  be  short  with  you.    '^is  his  highness*  plea* 

sure,  ... 

And  oqr  consent,  for  better  trial  c£  yowiiu'lf  .•v\v"ii. 
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From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower  j?-  O 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  agjjain. 
You  shall  know,  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank  you, 
You  are  always  my  good  friend  ;  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  so  merciful :  I  see  your  end, 
*T  is  my  undoing :  Love,  and  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again,  ^ 

Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  clear  myself. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience,,, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience^  "     , 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.    I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Gard.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary. 
That 's  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  gloss  discovers. 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom,  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp;  men  so  noble,  , 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect  %''*-l 

For  what  they  have  been :  't  is  a  cruelty,  .      ^ 

To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gard.  Good  master  secretary, 
I  cry  your  honour  mercy  j  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 
Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 
Gard.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 
Crom.  Not  sound? 

Gard.  Not  sound,  I  say.  ^, 

Crom.  *  Would  you  were  half  so  honest !  '/ 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  feais. 
Gard.  1  shall  remember  this  bold  language.  . , 

Crom.  Do  : 
Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Cham,  This  is  too  much ; 
Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords, 
Qar^,  I  hav^  don^    . 
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Cronti  And  I. 

Gard.  Then  thus  for  you, my  lord, — It  stands  agreed, 
Itake  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey *d  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us  :  Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

Jll.  We  are. 

Cran.  is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 
But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gard.  What  other 
Would  you  expect  ?  You  *re  strangely  troublesome  t 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there.  [^Rises. 

Enfer  the  Keeper  of  the  Council- chamher* 

Cran.  For  me  ? 
Most  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gard,  Receive  him,  c 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lord. 
I  have  a  little  yet  to  say. — 

[Exit  the  Keeper, 
Look  there,  my  lords  : — 

[They  all  rise,  and  look  at  the  ring^ 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Gard.  Is  it  the  king's  ring? 

Suf,  'T  is  no  counterfeit. 

Sur.  'T  is  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  :  I  told  ye  all^ 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

JSor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords;. 
The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  'T is  now  too  certain: 
How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with. him. | 
'  Would  I  were  fairly  out  on 't !  .  -.-A  , 

Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them;  when  he  takes  ^his 
seaty  they  all  sit. 

Gard.  (Rises.)  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  w« 
bound  to  heaven 
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In  dally  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince; 

Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 

The  chief  aim  of  his  honour;  and  to  strengthen 

That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 

His  royal  self  in  judgement  comes  to  hear 

The  cause  betwixt  her  and  th?s  great  offender.     [^Shs. 

King.  Yoa  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commenda- 
tions. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flatteries  now. — Good  man,  sit  down  :— 
Sit  down,  I  say. — Now  let  me  see  the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that  *s  holy,  he  had  better  starve. 
Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not. 

GarJ.  (Rises.)  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

King.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. — 

[Gardiner  ji/f. 
I  *d  thought,  I  'd  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom,  of  my  council;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lowsy  foot-boy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  !    Did  my  commissioa 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?    I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  counsellor,  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom :    There 's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean  ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have,  while  1  live. 

Ifor.  My   most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your 
grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.    What  was  purpos'd. 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men,)  meant  for  his  trial, 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice  ; 
1  am  sure,  in  me. 

King.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  ; 
Take  him^  and  use  him  well ;  he 's  worthy  of  it. 
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Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  emlDrace  him ; 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords. — 

[They  embrace  Cranmer.] 
My  lord  of  Canterbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me: 
There  is  a  fair  young  maid,  that  yet  wants  baptism; 
You  must  be  godfatherj  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour :  How  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

King.  Come,    come,  my   lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons  :  you  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners   with  you;  the  old  duchess  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  marquis  Dorset ;  Will  these  please  you  ?— - 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 
Gard.  With  a  true  heart. 
And  brother's  love,  I  do  it.        [^Embraces  Cranmer. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 
Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

King.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy  true 
heart. 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verlfy'd 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus.  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
ji  shrewd  tiirn^  a7id  he  ^s  your  friend  for  ever.-—^ 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away  ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[  Exeunt  the  King,  Cranmer,  G a  r  d  i  n  e  r  ,  Chan^ 
ceJlor,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Chamber-^ 
Iain,  LovEL,  ajid  Cromwell, 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Palace  Yard, 
The  Procession  to  the  Christening, 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets  and  Drums, 

The  King,  and  all  the  Court,  discovered. 

Cran.  (Kneeling.)  Now  to  your  royal  grace,  and  the 
good  queen, 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray ; — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

King.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop : 
What  is  her  name? 
Cran.  Elizabeth. 
King.  Stand  up,  lord.— . 

\The  King  takes  the  Child,  and  kisses  her^ 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing:  Heaven  protect  thee! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 

[  Returns  the  Child  to  the  Duchess  of  No  r  fo  L  K . 
Cran.  Amen. 

King.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily  ;  so  shall  this  lady. 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir ; 
For  heaven  now  bids  me  :  And  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  '11  find  'em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  still  move  about  her  !} 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  :  She  shall  b& 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
2\nd  all  that  shall  succeed. 
Truth  shall  nurse  her. 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her: 
She  shall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd:  Her  own  shall  bless  her; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow : 
Our  children's  children  - 

Shall  see  this^  and  bless  heavea. 
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King,  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
'  Would  I  had  known  no  more  !  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her ;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her« 

King.  O  lord  archbishop, 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  me. 
That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  1  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does. — I  thank  you  all.— 
Lead  the  way,  lords ; — 

Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  yoO,"^ 
She  will  be  sick  else.  This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay. 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday. 

Flourish  of  ^Trumpets  and  Drums* 

[Exeunt, 
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- — **8£5itbotim:  PREFACE. 

In  allageSj  and  in  every  civilized  state,  the  Drama,  with 
regard  to  its  influence  over  the  happiness  and  the  morals  of 
society,  has  been  considered  as  an  object  so  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  that  the  greatest  statesmen,  the  most  profound  phi  • 
iosophers,  nay,  even  the  most  rigid  divines,  have  occasionally 

applied  their  talents  to 

.  — Psha !  that  won't  do ;  — to  be  serious  about  a  farce ! — 'tis 
absolutely  impossible. —  -/;,,  .j-^'rif.  '■' 

—Yet  one  must  write  something  to  look  like  a  preface, — 
Well,  then  :— 

No  one  ever  sat  down  to  write  a  farce  with  a  thought  in 
his  head  about  a  discriminating  and  a  just  posterity  ;— about 
Fame  and  her  trumpet; — or  about  a  Monument,  or  Mr. 
Flaxman,  or  Westminster-Abbey.  To  glide  down  to  Im- 
mortality upon  the  stream  of  Reputation,  and  catch  its  breezes 
with  a  steady  sail,  requires  a  weightier  ballast  than  a  few 
farces  :— The  most  your  poor  devil  of  a  farce-writer  hopes,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  paddle  about  a  little  time  on  its  bosom, 
keeping  dear  of  its  muddy  banks,  yet  never  losing  sight  of 
shore.  Now  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Jenkins,  that 'tis  no  easy 
matter  to  do  even  that. 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  else  (to  be  candid)  'twill  drop  me 
—Considering,  therefore,  the  little  reputation  that  is  to  be 
gained  even  by  the  most  successful  farce,  isn't  it  hard  that 
any  one  should  endeavour  to  abridge  it? — 

Thank'ee  Mr.  Jenkins  ;  you  are  complimentary. 

But  then  the  plot — how  they  abuse  my  plot  I — One  critic  says, 
'tis  like  the  plots  of  the  last  thousand  and  fifteen  farces  — — 
all  about  love  and  courtship,  s^d  that  it  ends  in  marriage. 
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Now,  I  say  that,  old  or  new,  this  is  the  best  subject  in  the 
world  for  a  farce  :  besides,  k  farce  ought  to  end  in  marriage  * 
for  beyond  it  there's  no  joke,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Ibelieve  ithas  escaped  general  observation,  that,  in  the  greater 
number  oi  farces,  the  principal  personages  are  lovers: — km- 
bands  and  wives  are  reserved  to  "  point  the  morals"  of  serious 
Comedies,  or  Tragedi:es  ! — Now  that's  viery  odd '.—but  1 
think  I  can  account  for  the  distinction — for,  in  my  opinion, 
— ^but,  as  it  may  chance  to  spoil  my  fortune  with  you,  Miss^** 
ril  keep  my  opinion  to  myself.  »*?^<r*«^<  ^-m  latl>  ;  hotw.,- 

Another  critic  says,  that  my  plot  is  like  the  plot  of  the 
PanneL — 

— From  Hyde-Park-Corner  to  my  friend  MAXHEWs'scottage 
on  the  King's  Road,  is  a  distance  of  about  three  miles- 

Very  true,  Mr.  Jenkins,  this  may  not  look  like  an 

illustration  yet,  but  I'll  make  a  very  good  one  of  it  before  I've 
done  with  it.         **  ''-j  *>t  .'..  -jiu '-^«i  fiV.«>A  4.*  '.'fv  ;j.i  >    •/ 

The  toll-taker  at  Hyde-Park-Corner  ^*Hli  tefl  yotf,''tilart:  yon 
are  not  obliged  to  go  along  the  King's  Road, — you  may  go  to 
it  through  Brompton.  Now,  Mr.  Jenkins,  we'll  mount  our 
horses,— start  from  Hyde-Park-Corner,—  I'll  take  the  King's 
Road, — you  go  through  Brompton, — in  half  an  hour  we  shall 
meet  at  our  friend's  cottage — there  we  are. — Now,  Sir,  though 
tlie  object  of  our  journey  has  been  the  same, — though  we  set 
out  from  the  same  point,  and  both  travelled  on  horseback,  yet 
yott  will  ndt  affirm  that  we  both  passed  over  the  *<rme  inter- 
mediate ground. 

No ;  I  came  through  Brompton — yoa.  along  the  King's 
Road.'  ^'  -'^•*'-  ■  '  ■v^i^'''^      ^ 

Then  I  have  established  my  position  i  for  though  the  Pannel 
and  the  Hole  in  tlie  Wall  both  begin  with  the  discovery  of  a 
moveable  wainscot  and  end  with  a  marriage  ;  yet  as  the  inter- 
inediate  business  of  the  one,  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  other, 
(they  being  as  dissimilar  as  Brompton  and  the  King's  Road,)  and 
the  moveable  pannel  being  used  asa  means  of  concealment  in  the 
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first-named  piece,  and  as  a  means  of  communication  in  the 
second,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  plots  of  the  two  pieces  are 
alike. 

But,  after  all,  though  I  contend  that  the  plot  of  the  Hole  in 
tJie  Wall  is  unlike  the  plot  of  the  Pannel,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  it  can  boast  of  much  novelty;  much  less  would  I 
presume  to  suppose  that  the  piece  altogether  possesses  a  degree 
of  merit  proportioned  to  the  success  it  has  met  with ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  a  worse  piece 

If  a  worse  could  be  found. 

ni  adopt  your  amendment  Mr.  Jenkins — I  am  convinced 
that  a  worse, piece,  ifazvorsecould.befound,  supported,  as  this 
has  been,  by  so^  /nuch  professional  talent,  could  hardly  have 
failed.  .  , 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE. — Two  adjoining  Houses. — The  House  on 
the  Right  of  the  Stage,  Mrs.  Latchet's;  that 
on  the  Lefty  Old  Stubborn's. 

Enter  (from  OW  Stubborn's^  Martin. 

Bless  my  soul!  I've  been  in  this  cursed  village 
three  days,  and  if  I  remain  in  it  three  days 
longer  I  shall  certainly  die  of  the  vapours.  My 
master,  Mr.  Stubborn,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  his  odd  whims,  but  he  must 
not  expect  me  to  submit  to  them.  A  pretty 
freak  indeed !  to  leave  London  in  June,  when 
no  person  of  the  least  fashion  or  consideration 
even  thinks  of  the  country  till  November !  Had 
it  pleased  nature  to  have  made  me  a  cabbage  or 
cauliflower,  1  might,  perhaps,  have  vegetated  in 
this  insipid  place  with  tolerable  composure. 
Eh!   here  comes  Fanny.     Except  eating,  the 
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society  of  that  girl  is  the  only  rational  enjoy- 
ment 1  have. 

Enter  (from  Mrs.  Latchet's^  Fanny. 

Fan.     ,Well,  Martin,  here  I.  am,        , 

Mori  iYesj  I  see  yoii  ar<?.  '  Etk^  *pci^\whsit 
have  you  been  doing  at  Mrs.  Latchet's,  after  our 
master's  positive  injunction,  that  not  one  of  our 
family  should  have  the  least  intercourse  with 
her.? 

Fan.  That  must  remain  a  secret,  till  I  know 
whether  you  are  rogue  enough  to  be  trusted. 
Would  you  put  fifty  pounds  into  your  pocket? 

Mar.     Aye  ;  or  a  hundred,  upon  compulsion. 

Fan.     Then  be  wise  and  they  are  yours. 

Mar.  Then  fortune  and  merit,  after  having 
been  at  variance  for  centuries,  are,  at  last,  going 
to  shake  hands.  But  I  say,  Fanny ;  are  the 
means  of  obtaining  them  honourable? 

Fan.  Purely : — ^you  must  assist  me  to  cheat 
our  master.  -i  ,     j  ,. 

Mar^^AtwqMuX  t>e  fair  to  tak^  a  bribe  for 

that.     ^„,^,r»      ,-        ,:  ;         .    ,  ■  /•  '      '     ,^ 

JF«w. '   Whynot?  /'^''\^     ' 

Mar.  Because  we  servants  are  in  the^teibit 
of  cheating  our  masters  every  day  —  gratis. 

Fan.  You  are  too  scrupulous.  But,  to  ba- 
lance the  account  of  conscience,  by  cheating 
our  master,  we  shall  serve  our  mistress. 

Mar.  That  wilf  leave  the  account  too  much 
in  their  favour.  However,  as  I  dare  say  w6 
shall  be  able  to  make  up  for  our  superabundant 
honesty  some  other  way,  I'm  your's  to  com- 
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Fan.  You  must  know,  then,  that  when  the 
father  of  our  young  mistress,  Miss  Emily,  died, 
he  left  her,  then  an  infant,  under  the  guardianship 
of  our  old  master,  Mr.  Stubborn ;  and  her  twin- 
sister  Flirtilla  to  the  care  of  Mrs,  Latchet :  but 
trusting  the  ultimate  disposal,  both  of  them  and 
their  fortunes,  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Stub- 
born. 

Mar.     Undutiful  father ! 

Fan,  Mr.  Stubborn  having  frequent  occasion 
to  visit  Mis.  Latchet,  on  the  subject  of  their 
respective  charges,  he  one  day  lost  his  old  heart, 
and  gave  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage. 
But  on  comparing  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Latchet, 
at  fifty-eight,  with  those  of  his  ward,  Mis? 
Emily,  at  eighteen I 

Mar.     The  inference  pops  out  by  instinct. 

Fan.  Well,  then  :  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  the  old  woman,  and  prevent  Captain  Court- 
ney's interviews  with  Miss  Emily,  our  master 
determined  upon  secretly  leaving  London  for 
this  place;  but  the  widow,  discovering  his  in- 
tentions, immediately  set  off  in  pursuit;  and 
that  house  adjoining  ours  being  unoccupied, 
she  engaged  it.  Now  we  want  yoo  to  assist  us 
in  frustrating  our  master's  scheme  of  marrying 
his  ward,  and  in  obtaining  his  consent,  to  her 
marriage  with  Captain  Courtneywotfti  ft  a  'n-n't-/, 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy:  tmy'^  the  fa- 
shionable novels,  of  the  last  twenty  years,  will 
furnish  us  with  a  scheme  how  a  daughter  may 
cheat  her  parents  or  a  ward  her  guardian. 

Fan.  For  shame !  don't  let  us  disgrace  our- 
selves by  stealing  precedents ;  let  our  roguery  be 
original.     Besides,  I  have  told  you  but  one  half 

b2 
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of  our  design :  we  must  not  only  prevent  old 
Stubborn's  marrying  our  young  mistress,  but 
must  procure  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Latchet. 
You  know  the  reward  —  can  you  assist  us  ? 

Mar.  Stare  me  full  in  the  face,  and  you  will 
see  the  lines  of  address  and  industry  standing 
bump  out  on  my  forehead.  Our  master  is  as 
stingy  as  a  lord ;  my  service  with  him  is  not 
likely  to  afford  either  honour  or  profit :  so  I'll 
serve  the  opposite  party  to  the  last  —  scheme  in 
my  brains.  But  where  is  that  nonpareil,  the 
Captain  ? 

Fan.  At  Mrs.  Latchet's ;  and  our  master's 
absence  affording  me  the  opportunity,  I  have 
just  been  holding  a  council  with  them,  upon  the 
present  perilous  state  of  our  affairs,  and  the 
measures  best  to  be  adopted  for  their  ameliora- 
tion.    There's  a  parliamentary  touch  for  you. 

Mar.  Mrs.  Latchet's  business  is  settled  : 
she  has  the  old  man's  promise  of  marriage,  and 
must  compel  him  to  ratify  it  by  law. 
/^iFan.  She'll  never  do  that.  She  knows  that 
the  charms  of  that  woman  are  but  poorly  es- 
timated by  the  world,  who,  flying  from  Cupid 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  seeks  to  obtain  by  law 
what  love  could  not  accomplish.  Now  run  and 
bring  Miss  Emily  here ;  I  have  promised  the 
lovers  an  interview:  after  that  we'll  to  council 
again ;   and,  if  fortune  favour  merit 

Mar,  Fortune,  like  most  great  people  in 
office,  is  apt  to  let  merit  shift  for  itself;  but 
impudence,  Fanny,  impudence  is  the  never- 
failing  passport  to  her  presence,  and  on  that  we 
must  rely. 

[E.vii  into  Stubeorn*^s. 
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JFan.    Here  comes  my  hero. 

Enter  cautiously  (from  Mrs.  Latchet's)  Capt, 
•  Courtney. 

Capt.  C,  Well,  my  dear  Fanny ;  any  agree- 
able piece  of  intelligence  for  me  ? 

Fan.  Two  in  a  breath,  captain :  the  all-ac- 
complished and  all-accomplishing  Martin  is  on 
our  side ;  and  Miss  Emily  will  bless  you  with 
her  presence  in  an  instant. 

Capt.  C.  I  can  never  sufficiently  reward 
you. — 

£w^er  Emily, yroTW  Stubborn'^, 

My  beloved  Emily;  after  an  age  of  absenpe-i- 

Emily.  One  moment  is  all  I  can  grant  you; 
my  guardian  is  expected  to  return  every  instant, 
and — 

Capt.  C.  Cruel  Emily  !  Suffer  me  but  to 
declare — 

Fan.  Don't,  madam ;  this  is  no  time  for  de- 
clarations, or  protestations,  or  any  other  sort  of 
ations.  We  must  instantly  devise  some  plan 
;to  obtain  your  guardian's  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage. 

Capt.  C.  My  part  is  decided :  let  us  Hy 
and— 

Emily.  Imprudent !  Consider  that  by  mar- 
rying without  the  consent  of  my  guardian  I 
risk  the  loss  of  my  fortune. 

Capt.  C.  Blest  with  you,  my  Emily,  what 
greater  possession  can  1  desire  ? 

Fan.    Psha !  Nonsense !  that  may  be  all  very 
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fine ;  but  I  am  determined  that  my  mistress  shall 
not  wantonly  relinquish  her  fortune ;  at  least, 
we  will  make  an  effort  to  preserve  that,  while 
we  endeavour  to  accomplish  your  wishes. — Be 
prudent,  captain,  or  I  fly  your  colours. 

Enter  Martin. 

:   Mar.     Huzza! — huzza!     The  day  is  ours ! 
'•  Emily.     What  has  happened  ? 

Mar,  Such  a  discovery!  Talk  of  Colum- 
bus !-44V  -;fJj(M  f  i  rm    mii   i 

Capt.  C.     Martin,  I'm  all  impatience ! 

Mar.    Talk  of  the  source  of  the  Nile ! 

Capt.  C.     Martin,  I  say —  '«i%^^*?^ 

Mar.     Talk  of  the  longitude  ! 

Fan.     Why  Martin,  Martin, — 

Mar.     Talk  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  ! 

Capt.  C.  My  dear  Martin,  tell  me  instantly, 
— take  this, — (gives  money.) 

Mar.  I  am  one  of  the  true  discoverer-breed. 
(looking  at  the  money.)  I'll  now  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  society : — As  I  was  moving  the  large 
press  in  your  apartment,  (^o  Emily)  I  discovered 
a  movable  pannel, — a  hole  in  the  wall, — which 
opens  directly  into  Mrs.  Latchet's. — There's  a 
discovery ! 

Capt.  C.    Well ;  what  then  ? 

Mar.  What  then  I  I  wish  you  good  day, 
sir.     (Going.) 

Capt.  C     I  don't  understand  you. 

Mar.  Now  don't  you  perceive  with  what 
facility  you  may  now  contrive  your  interviews 
with  your  dear  Emily,  and  carry  on  your  con- 
sultations with  her,  and  her  aunt,  and  Fanny, 
and— 'O  !  you're  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  lover ! 
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Capt.  C.  My  dear  Martin,  I'm  overjoyed. 
Your  zeal  shall  not  go  unrewarded:  be  but 
faithful  to  us,  and  help  us  to  cheat  your  master, 
— and  the  fifty  pounds  shall  be  a  hundred. 

Mar.  Where  is  the  servant  that  wou'dn't 
cheat  a  hundred  masters  for  one  pound  ?  but  a 
hundred  pounds  for  cheating  one  mastei"!  Sir, 
your  generosity  binds  me  to  you  for  ever. 

:Fan,     Come,  come ;  we  must  not  stand  chat- 
tering here :  Let  us  go  and  acquaint  Mrs.  Latchet 
with  our  discovery. — You,  Alarrin,  remain  here 
and  give  us  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that . 
we  may  return  undiscovered. 

[ETeunt   {all  but  Martin^  into  Mrs. 
Latch  ETS. 
Mar.     Now  Martin,  ray  boy, — courage,  and 
a  little  brains,  and  your  fortune  is  made. — The 
Captain's  hundred  pounds,    clearly  prove  that 
rtiy  master  is  behaving  very  ill  in  this  business, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  harm  in  cheating 
him. — That's  well   reasoned. — There's  nothing 
like  the  logic  of  Threadneedle-Street ;    'tis  pro- 
position, argument,   and  conviction,  in  a  breath. 
— But  I  have  undertaken  a  difficult  task ;  for, 
though  my  master  has  no  more  sense  than  an 
oyster,    he  fancies   himself  a  very  Socrates. — 
However,  'tis  a  strong  point  gained  when  one 
knows  the  weak  side  of  one's  adversary. — Egad, 
here  he  is :    I  must  give  notice  of  his  arrival. 
(Going) 

•&v.xm.yi.<       i;„fcr  Stubborn. 

Stub.     Very  well,  Mrs.  Latchet,  very  well; 
you  may  play  me  these  pranks  if  you  please, 
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but  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it :  You  will  find  I. 
am  not  to  be  moved ;  for,  though  I  am  by  no 
means  obstinate,  yet,  when  I  have  once  formed 
a  resolution,  the  more  I  am  opposed,  the  more- 
positive  I  become. 

Mar,     What  the  devil  is  he  grumbling  about? 

Stub,  I  left  London  in  the  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  my  plagues,  and  here  they  come  bump- 
upon  my  heels. — But  it  won't  do :  they  shall  find 
that  I  harpoon  myself  into  my  resolutions,  aiMl 
that  trying  to  disengage  me  from  them,  only 
makes  me  stick  the  faster.      il  ;.  uit  tarf^v^^^iiii 

Mar,     I  must  be  off. — (Going.)        lo  ni  sw 

Stub.     What,  Martin,  are  you  there  ? ;       • 

Mar.  No,  sir,  (going)  but  I  shall  be  in- 
stantly, i. 

Stub.     Come  hither,  Martin,  I  want  yonf  '  ^ 

Mar.     Your  commands,  sir.  a;.    . 

Stub.  Martin,  you  are  a  good  servant--r-a 
faithful  servant. 

Mar.  Oh,  sir!  (aside)  how  confoundedly 
ironical  the  old  fellow  is. 

Stub.  Martin,  I  like  you,  for  you  are  aW 
ways  of  my  opinion.  :   ;5..5;-)v  -s^^. 

Mar.  Thereby  I  am  always  8*wft  ip€.^ingi 
right. —  (Going.)  <vre>  ,5,,'f^      xn^- 

Stub.     As  a  reward  for  your  good  conduct^ 

I  intend  to  bestow  upon  you — 

'-'Mar.     Thank'ee,  sir  ;  how  much  .'* 

Stub.  How  much?  Psha!  you  are  not  one 
of  those  mercenary  servants  who  think  of  no- 
thing but  getting  money. — I  have  a  nobler  gift 
for  you; — my  confidence,  you  rogue,  my  en- 
tire confidence. 

Mar.     Sir,    your  confidence  is  as   good  as 
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money  to  me. — (aside)     If  it  beef  the  right 
sort,  it  will  fetch  me  a  hundred  pounds. 

Stub.  Then  attend.  The  arrival  of  a  certaiu 
person  in  this  village  has  very  much  alarmed 
me. 

Mar.     Ah  !  sir,— That  plaguy  Mrs.  Latchet. 
xStU&i  iMarrin,  a  word  in  your  ears — she  be- 
damn'd :  but  she  has  brought  that  gunpowder 
captain  with  her. 

Mat:.  That's  terrible,"  indeed,  sir. 
Stub.  Pooh!  Pooh!  not  at  all;  I  think  I 
like  it,  Martin ;  I'll  shew  them  what  metal  I'm 
made  of. — Now,  though  I've  something  to  say 
to  the  old  woman,  I'll  not  see  her  myself, — for, 
after  playing  the  faithless  swain,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  wound  her  tender  old  heart  by  the  sight 
of  me. 

Mar.     Very  true,  sir.  Ci.'i 

Stub.    So  I'll  send  you  with  a  message  ;tQ-, 
her. 
'  Mar.     (aside.) — That's  lucky. 

Stub.  "  I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful," 
as  what's-his-name  says  in  the  play, — so  tell  her, 
as  tenderly  as  possible,   that  she  and  her  captain 

may  both  be  da 

Mar.  Stop  one  moment,  sir;  you  forget  the 
cdplain's  a  fighter. 

Stub.  True,  Martin  ;  then  tell  her  that  Emily 
would  have  been  my  wife  at  this  moment,  did  I 
not  wait  the  arrival  of  my  brother,  who  wishes 
to  be  present  at  our  marriage. 
^  Mar.  Delightfully  edifying !  You  defer  j^our 
own  happiness  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  bro- 
ther. ,  '  ^.j.. 
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Stub.     Ah!  he's  my  elder  brother;    and  as 
he  has  no  children  to  contribute  towards  his 
happiness,  you  know  I  must — 
\  Mar.     Very  true,  sir.  i 

Stub.     Come  in  for  every  shilling  he's  worth. 

Mar.  Ah!  sir;  nothing  so  effectually  brings 
out  the  charities  of  hfe  as  the  prospect  of  a 
good  legacy. 

Stub.  But  legacy-hunting  does  not  always 
succeed.  There  was  Mrs.  Snuffle,  an  old  widow 
of  ninety-six,  with  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds :  in  hopes  of  a  good  slice  of  it — 1  used 
to  trot  five  miles,  night  after  night,  through  all 
weathers,  to  play  at  cribbage  with  the  old 
devil ;  and,  when  she  died,  what  do  you  think 
she  left  me? 

Mar.  Why,  ten — twenty  thousand  pounds, 
perhaps  ? 

Stub.  She  left  me  the  cribbage-board  ; — 
dam'me  if  she  did  not  cut  me  off  with  the 
cribbage-board  ;  and  I  was  laughed  at  by  all  the 
town  into  the  bargain.     Let's  see  what  Jeremy 

Enter  Jeremy. 

'^iJer.     Oh,    your  honour!    your   honour!   If 
f6\ir  honour  knowed  what  1  know,  with  sub- 
mission, you  d  die  with  rage. 
h.Stub.     Speak; — you  alarm  me. 

Mar,     And  me,  by  the  Lord  ! 
rrJtr,    A%  I  was   at   work  in  your  honour's 
garden,  humming  a  tune;— I  forget  what  I  was 
humming. 

Stub.     If  you  are  humming  me,  rascal 
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^n.Jer.  With  submission,  sir,  don't  be  in  a 
passion  jusi  yet. 

Stub.  Will  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  stoi^, 
rascal? 

Jer.  I  have  not  got  to  the  beginning  yet — 
but  if  you  are  not  in  a  passion  presently,  with 
submission,  you  don't  deserve  as  how  any  body 
should  take  the  trouble  to  put  you  in  a  passion 
again  as  long  as  you  lives. 

Mar.     I'm  in  an  agony ! 
:    Stub.     Tell  me  in  a  word,  or,  by  the  Lord, 

I'll 

^  Jer,  Well,  then ; — but  if  your  honour  likes 
to  hear  a  story  without  the  graces,  with  submis- 
sion, I  pities  your  taste. 

Stub.  Fetch  me  the  blunderbuss,  Martin; 
I'll  blow  the  mscal's  brains  out. 
■Jer.  If  you  do,  your  honour,  you'll  drive 
every  thing  out  of  my  head  at  once ;  but  you 
shall  have  your  honour's  own  way. — As  I  was 
at  work  in  your  honour's  garden,  I  looked  up  at 
Mrs.  Latchet's  window,  and  there  I  saw  Mrs. 
Latchet,  and  Captain  Courtney,  and  Miss  Emily, 
all  hugging  each  other  for  dear  life. 

Mar.     The  blockhead  has  ruined  us ! 

Stub^  Confusion ! 
'■  Jer,  Master,  1  don't  bear  malice,  especially 
as  you're  my  master ;  and  though  you've  spoil'd 
as  good  a  story  as  ever  was  made  to  tell,  I'll 
advise  you  in  this  affair  :  let  the  young  people 
amuse  themselves  by  all  means. 

Stub.  How  dare  you  talk  of  advising  me, 
you  scoundrel  ? — Gome,  Martin ;  we'll  go  and 
take  them  by  surprise.  >tu 
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Mar.  Hold,  sir.  You  know  I  never  presume 
to  advise  you ;  but  1  can  tell  what  you  mean  to 
do. 

Stub,    Well,  let's  hear.  t     <?vv^v, - 

Mar.  You  mean  to  send  Jeremy  t<Q  keep 
watch  outside  the  door  of  Miss  Emily's  apart- 
ment ;  me  to  surprise  her  at  Mrs.  Latchet's ; 
while  you  remain  here  with  your  eyes  fixed, 
like  a  Cerberus,  upon  that  front  door,  so  that 
she  may  not  escape  us  any  way. 

Stub.  Exactly  wliat  I  meant  ta  do  1  '^Jdt^  au 
excellent  scheme,  isn't  it?  J  .*,s.-..r.!  ti^s-r^*.-^ 

<:..  Mar.  Wonderfully  ingenious  !  You  have  a 
most  surprising  invention — (aside)  when  I  take 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  you* 

Stub.     Now  for  it :  fly,  Martin, — fly,  Jeremy. 

Jer.     Going  to  fly  directly,  your  honour. 
•i\>Mar.     (Aside,)  NoWf  then,  for  our  first  use 
of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall.  j- 

.  [Ea'eunt  Jememy  at  Stvbbouia'.s;  Mai^in 
?ni  <iff      at  Airs.  Latchet's.  1*  .^WTi^  h^W'  "m 

Stub.  (Looking  stedfastly  at  the  doors. )'-^ 
Now  what  will  the  traitress  say  for  herself?  O 
Lord!  O  Lord!  She's  with  my  rival; — I  am 
chcaking  with  rage,  •—  love,  —  jealousy,  —  mad- 
ness I — I'm  dying,— I'm  dead; — Eh  I  what  do  I 
seefil  revive. —  Here  she  comes,  and  out  of  my 
own  house  I — Jeremy,  then,  has  been  deceived. 


E flier  (from  Sxu 
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bborn's)  J ereuy.  followed  by 

\LY  and  FanntI      ,    ■ -'  "^^^  V 

I  Jer.     If  Miss  Emily  isn't  a  witch,  I'm  no 
conjuror,  that's  all. 
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''Emily.  How  is  this,  sir?  Is  it  by  your  •'or- 
ders that  Jeremy  has  been  watching  me  at  my 
very  chamber-door  ? 

Stub.  O  pardon,  my  dear  Emily,  the  fault 
of  doubting  love. 

Fanny.  O,  madam  !  this  treatment  cries 
aloud  for  vengeance.  They  have  interrupted  us 
at  that  interesting  point  of  a  romance,  where 
two  faithful  lovers  were  exchanging  mutual 
vows  of  constancy,  (in  spite  of  the  wiles  of  a 
crusty  old  guardian,)  and  planning  how  they 
might  escape  his  tyranny. 
^:  wiift.- '  You  have  been  reading  a  damn'd  bad 
book,  you  little  rascal. 

Fanny.  And  to  be  disturbed  by  that  ugly 
Jeremy. 

Jer.  Ugly  Jeremy  ! — Now  that's  false ;  if  it 
were  true,  I'd  file  a  criminal  information  against 
you,  and  punish  you  for  a  libel.    '^  tjiin  'tfp 

Stub.  Once  more,  pardon,  my  little  angel  ;— 
one  word  from  that  pretty  mouth,  and  I  shall 
die  of  joy.  >'^  ''"^ 

Fanny.  l^eAk,  Miss ;  perhaps  he'll  keep  his 
word. 

"'^  Emily.  Then,  once  for  all,  sir,  hear  my  de- 
termination :  I  will  no  longer  either  listen  to 
your  addresses,  or  submit  to  your  tyranny, 
and,  from  this  moment,  1  will  use  every  effort 
to  free  myself  from  both. 

;^-t V,^>. ;,>•,*;  .■'-;     .:■"'*■'■;'■  [Kvit. 

Panny.     I  hope  you're  satisfied,  sir ;  and,  as 

for  you,  Mr.  Jeremy,    take  that — (Slaps  hU 

face.)'  ^^^i'  r-  iim  vifkfti-!  -Rriii/:-  li. ,  «-h^ /)] 

\Exit  Fannv. 
Jer.    O  Lord  !  this  is  the  reward  of  honestv. 
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- !  Stub.    That  will  teach  you  to  see  clearer  an- 
other time,  blockhead. 

Jer.  I'm  positive  I  saw  them  together. — Art 
has  done  much  for  me,  to  be  sure;  but,  then, 
nature  has  been  very  bountiful ;  and  for  an  eye- 
sight, or  an  appetite,  I'll  back  myself  against 
any  man  in  England.  :'f?-i  /  -rtir  h^r^Ls 

Stub.  Well;  I'm  not  afraid  of  her r  She 
can't  marry  without  my  consent ; — and,  as  for 
her  arts,  even  with  that  little  firebrand,  Fanny, 
to  back  them— Egad,  I've  a  head  ;  haven't  1^  Je^ 
remy  ?  ,v>rTf:  rv-^  tfi^f"/ 

\yJer.     A  head, — who  the  devil  doubts  it?  ^tis 
as  plain  as  the  nose  in  your  face. 
v.;>'^      •        ■'   '.^'r^Ttah  -vi  oi  !-'v'.     [Ejceunt. 

3?"  SCENE. — A  Room  at  Old  Stubborn's. 

.■•  ;    i'i'Vti     ,»'0/ 

J&rer  Martin  cautiously,  and  taps ai  theuoor 
on  the  opposite  Side, 

A^an-\  Fanny,  Fanny  !  TT    \^,i  »f^ 

jBw^er  Fanny.  \ 

Fanny.  Well,  Martin ;  we  have  succeeded  to 
admiration. 

Mar.  And  now  I've  a  scheme  in  my  head  f 
but  'tis  not  in  a  state  for  exhibition  yet; — 'tis  a 
scheme  in  the'  rough  ; — the  statue  lies  in  the 
block,  (touching  his  head,)  and  we  have  only 
to  chip  away  the  knobs  and  corners. 

Fanny.     Then  chip  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mar.    Is  the  resemblance  you  told   me  of 
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which  Emily  bears  to  her  sister,  Flirtilla,  now" 
in  London,  very  striking? 

Fanny.  ISo  striking,  indeed,  that  it  would  he 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  were 
it  not  foi  tlie  remarkable  dissimilarity  of  their 
manners :  for,  while  Emily  is  all  ease  and  sim- 
plicity, Flirtilla  is  all  vanity  and  affectation. 

AJar.     Excellent !  But  are  their  voices  alike? 

Funny.  In  tone,  precisely ;  but  Flirtilla, 
having  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  fashionable 
world,  has  acquired  that  low-life,  high- life,  mode 
of  speaking  i  (mimicking)  that  drowsy,  drawl- 
ing, drivelling,  yaw-yaw,  manner,  with  mouth 
half-open,  and  eyes  half-closed,  which  stanjps 
the  person  of  fashion,  and  w  hich  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  club  of  fools,  who,  as  the 
only  way  of  concealing  their  folly,  were  com- 
pelled to  render  their  conversation  unintelligible. 
That's  it, — 'pon  my  honour.  •  ' 

Mar,  Then  Emily  shall  personate  her ;  — but 
fly ; — here  comes  old  Stubborn; — I'll  explain  all 
presently. 

Fanny k. . .  I'll,  go  and  prepare  Emily  for  the 
part.        fUiv/    li'irif  i<filh.  '(fi 

[Edit  Fanny. 

Mai\  And  now,  my  old  boy,  we'll  ^hew  you 
some  play.j4c»fT>vjit  ito  ^nsi  itHM^^H^;  OWl 

Enter  Stubborn.  }^ 

Well,  sir,  no  wonder  poor  Jeremy  was  decei- 
ved. Airs.  Lat(  het  has  brought  her  niece  Flir* 
tilla  with  her  from  London, — it  was  she  whom 
Jeremy  saw  at  the  wincipw.  Egad,  she  is  so 
like  her  sister  Emily,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  difference  of  her  dress  and  manners,  I  could 
have  sworn  Emily  had  been  before  me. 

Stub.  Flirtilla  with  her !  why  then  its  all  as 
clear  as  the  sun  ;  I  knew  all  along  Jeremy  had 
made  a  blunder;  I  was  sure  Emily  wouldn't  play 
me  such  a  trick ;  there's  the  effect  of  education, 
Martin ;  Emily,  who  has  been  brought  up  under 
my  care,  is  a  nice,  steady,  pretty,  beM'i telling, — 
O  bless  her !  but  Flirtilla,  who  has  passed  all 
her  life  with  Mrs.  Latchet,  is  a  vain,  affected, 
fanciful, — O  I  curse  her ! 

Mar.  Ah !  poor  Mrs.  Latchet !  we  had  a 
long  talk  about  you,  sir. 

Stub.     And  what  did  the  old  animal  say  ? 

Mar.  She  means  to  break  your  heart:  she 
has  cut  you,  sir; — she  says  that  she  followed 
you  here,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  beholding 
your  beautiful  face,  but  to  obtain  your  consent 
to  the  union  of  her  niece  Flirtilla  and  Captain 
Courtney,  who  has  suddenly  fallen  in  love  with 
her :  and,  as  for  you  and  Emily,  she  has  done 
with  you  both  for  ever. 

Stub.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before, 
my  dear  Martin  ?  I  shall  go  wild  with  joy, — J 
shall — O !  then,  Emily  will  marry  me  to  revenge 
herself  upon  her  faithless  captain. 

Mar.  Yes,  she'll  cut  off  her  nose  to  be  re- 
venged of  her  face. 

Stub.  And  do  you  call  marrying  me,  cutting 
off  her  nose,  and  be  damn'd  to  you  ! — And  the 
old  woman,  in  despair  of  obtaining  me,  will  give 
me  back  my  written  promise. — Well,  Martin;  I 
think  we  may  now  cry  "  victory,"  for  fortune 
fleems  to  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  us. 
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Afar.     And  if  fortune  will  but. trust  her  cud- 
gels into  my  hands  for  a  short  time,   I'll  give? 
you  a  dressing  with  them  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. [Ea:it.  -m 


t^'SCENE.*— ^  Room  at  Mrs.  Latch etVj^/^^'^ 

•—  •'  ^** 

£nter,Mrs.  Latchet,    Captain  Courtney,  .: 

^,vy^r,  ,/n£%  ^^^  MartiiJ.  ^^^ 

Mr^'  Lat.  I'  approve  of  your*  scheme-  in 
part,  Martin ;  but  1  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  surrendering  the  written  promise. 

Mar.  It  will  be  the  means  of  throwing  him 
more  oiF  his  guard,  Madam  ;  and  I'll  undertake 
that  he  shall  marry  you  without  it. 

Capt.  C.     Whatever  you  do  be  expeditious. 

Mar.  Make  yourself  easy,  Sir,— you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  disclaim  all  regard  for  Emily ; 
feign  a  sudden  affection  for  Flirtilla;  sigh,  look 
sad,  and  swear  yourself  black ;  that's  easy 
enough,  you  know.  Sir. 

Mrs,  Lat.  But  should  Mr.  Stubborn  desire 
to  see  both  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lat.  The  deceiver!  but  he  shall  many 
me  though  he  doesn't  deserve  me.  Look  at  me, 
captain ;  many  women  not  possessed  of  half  my 
charms,  and  old  enough  to  be  my  grand  mothers^"' 
have  married  young  husbands ;  but  Mr.  Stub- 
born who  is  as  old — I  mean  as  middlc'-aged — as 
myself  J — well,  no  matter.  •  'U   •:     .rj-^*-iluiri.» 

Qapt,  C.  Now,  Martin,  our  hopes  rest  upon 
you.  . 

c 
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Mrs.  Lat.     And  remember,  vou  have  under- 
taken  to  reclaim  my  renegade. 

Mar.  If  I  fail  may  1  be  stript  of  my  livery, 
and  follow  the  plough  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  I'll  now  creep  back  through  the  wall,  and 
prepare  my  master  to  meet  the  high  lady  of 
fashion,  Flirtilla.  IMiss  Emily  is  to  make  her 
appearance  when  I  cough. 

[^Exeunt  sever  alii/. 


SCENE. ^-T^e  Front  of  the  Houses  as  in  the 


First  Scene: 


;?>':.. 


Enter  Martin  and  Stubborn   cyrowt  Stub- 
born's.)  'H^'r^ 

Stub.  Give  me  joy,  Martin,  give  me  joy. 
In  three  days  my  brother  will  be  here,  and  on 
the  fourth  the  captain  shall  marry  Flirtilla,  and 
I'll  marry  Emily  at  the  same  time. 

Mar.  The  devil  you  will,  (aside.)  If  you 
wait  four  days,  I  tremble  for  your  success.  In 
that  time  Emily  may  effect,  what  we  must,  by 
all  means,  endeavour  to  prevent.  She  may  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  captain,  and  reclaim 

his  affections.  ,'' I'V.:  '.^  '  V^"', 

Stub.     So  you  think  Flirtilla  does  not  like 

him, 

Mar.     I'm  certain  she  does'nt :   and,  a  word 

in  your  ear, — the  young  devil  is  over  head  and 

ears  in  love  with  you. 

Stub.    Impossible!  ■■^-    :1 

Mar.     So  one  would  think,   Sir.     CLoohing 

at  him  significantly.) 
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Stub.  Not  at  all ;  nothing  more  likely ;  I'm 
not  to  be  sneezed  at  neither. 

Mm'.  (Aside.)  Apropos!  talking  of  snee- 
zing reminds  me  that  its  time  to  cough.  {Coughs.) 

Stub.  See,  Martin,  here  comes  that  cargo 
of  fashion  and  folly  from  London,  Flirtilla. 

Enter  Emily  (jis  Fli  rtilla)  dressed  in  the  very 
extreme  of  Fashion^  and  assuming  a  Tone  of 
Voice  and  a  Manner  excessively  affected. 

Emily.  Ah !  my  dear  Mr.  Stubborn,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  joy  at  seeing  you. — Ton 
my  honour  you  look  monstrous  M'ell ;  I  suspect 
you  rouge;  rouge,  you  know,  is  getting  in 
with  the  gentlemen. 

Stub.     Miss  Flirtilla,  I  rejoice — 

Emily.  Apropos  I  talking  of  rouge, — how  is 
my  sister  Emily?  doesn't  use  it  I  know, — 
trusts  to  nature, — forlorn  hope; — nature  does 
pretty  well  sometimes,  but  nothing  equal  to 
this — real  Parisian ; — nature  knows  nothingabout 
fashionable  complexions ;  —  tints  mawkish  and 
insipid, — or  a  vulgarity  in  her  colouring  quite 
disgusting ; — her  milkmaid-complexions,  indeed, 
are  assez  bien,  as  you  say. 

Stub.  I  say !  I  haven't  even  thought  of  a 
milkmaid  these  twenty  years. 

Emily.  Apropos  !  1  think  Eh !  what  was 
I  going  to  think  f  Oh !  Ah  !  very  true, — I  wish 
Emily  had  a  little  of  my  spirit  and  animation. 

Stub.     I  wish  the  devil  had  it  all ! 

Emily.  'Tis  every  thing  to  a  girl  with  a  to- 
krable  face ;  it  sets  her  off  to  the  best  advan- 

c  2 
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tage  ;    she   strikes, — ^^she   enchants, — she   over- 
powers, —  she heigho ! 

Mar,     Mark  that,  sir. 

Stub.     Egad  !  I  believe  you're  right,  Martin. 

Emily.  Now  might  I  but  confess !  One 
word,-— one  look, — one  smile, — one  sigh, — 
Cupid !  hearts  !  darts  !— 

Mar.     Ah !  dont  let  her  seduce  you,  sir. 

Stub,  Never  fear  me :  I'm  an  old  bird ;  she 
sha'n't  put  salt  upon  my  tail. 

Emilij.     Oh,  sir,  pardon  my  confusion  ! 

Stub.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  she's  going  to 
pop  the  question. 

Emily,  You  must  perceive  the  conflict 
which  agitates  my  bosom ;  resign, — my  sister 
Emily, — and  save, — Oh  !  save,  a  fond  female 
from  distraction.  (Kneels.) 

Stub.  Here's  a  pretty  situation  for  a  young 
Damon  of  sixty !  Madam,  it  grieves  me  to 
decline  so  distinguished  an  offer,  but  our  tem- 
pers, our  habits 

Efnily.  Oh,  sir !  you  shall  find  me  any 
thing  you  desire;  I'll  change  "  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe." — When  in  Lon- 
don, if  you  object  to  my  having  card-parties, 
I'll  be  content  to  give  masquerades ;  should  my 
balls  and  concerts  be  unpleasant  to  you,  I'll 
suffer  you  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  when- 
ever 1  give  them. 

tStub.     Vastly  accommodating ! 

Emily.  Then  in  the  country  we'll  be  amia- 
bly pastoral, — you  a  Damon,  I  a  Phillis  ; — pur- 
ling streams,  rural  concerts,  nightingales,  linnets, 
crows,  ravens,  cuckoos,  jackdaws, — caw-caws. — 
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Stub.  Martin,  she's  cracked, — gone, — March 
hare. 

Mar.     A. little  touch'U  I'm  afraid,  sir. 

Stub.  Excuse  me,  Madam,  but  I  neither 
like  ladies  of  ton  nor  pastoral  Phillises. 

Emily.  Then  excuse  me,  sir,  but  1  hJive  set 
my  heart  upon  having  you,  and  I  will  have 
you. 

Stub.  Psha !  nonsense  !  Madam»  youcbmpel 
me  to  declare  that  I  not  only,< — damn  cir- 
cumlocution! I  hate  you*^  think  she -can't 
misunderstand  that.  v\;. 

,  Emily.    Hear  this  thou  outraged  god  of  lovet 
I,  young,. amiable,  and  beautiful,  to  be  rejected 

by  a but  I'll   be  revenged  ;  I'll  many  the 

Captaiii,  and  his  happiness  shall  be  so  much  my 
care  that  you  shall  die  of  envy  and  remoisse,  -'-i' 

Mrs.    JLAiTCHET     and    Captain     Qo^%j^ey 
appear ;  E m  i  L y  joim  them, -,   ,,"  f ". , 

Stub.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  so  be  it.  NoW,.  if  I 
don't  make  her  marry  him  instantly,  she  may 
start  some  new  whim  and  refuse  him.  Now, 
Martin,  run  to  the  post-office  and  see  if  there 
be  any  letters  for  me. 

Mar,     I  fly,  sir.  [£a'iV  Martin. 

[Mrs.  Latch  ET,  Captain  Courtney, 
a?id  Emily,  advance. 

Emily.  Come,  my  dear  Edward,  let  us 
thank  Mr.  Stubborn  for  his  kind  consent. 

Capt.  C.  In  giving  mc  the  hand  of  my 
Flirtilla,  sir,  you  have  rendered  me  happy  for 
life. 

Stub.  (Aside.)  For  life!  then  he  intends 
to  hang  himself  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
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Mrs.  Lat.  The  wretch  doesn't  deign  to  no- 
tice me ! 

Stub,  O,  the  devil!  she's  here.— Ecod,  I'll 
take  courage;  1  must  spring  the  mine  some 
time  or  other,  so  the  sooner  done  the  better. 

Mrs.  Latch whoo  1  — ^— I    have    got    the 

match  in  ray  hand,  but  expect  so  tremendous 
an  explosion  that  I'm  afraid  to  fire  the  train. — 
Mrs.  Latchet, — Madam, — to  please  you  I  have 
granted  the  request  of  the  young  people  there, 
and  in  return  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  mine. 

Mrs.  Lat.  (Aside.)  Oh  1  then  I  have 
wronged  him.  Sir,  1  can  refuse  you  nothing ; 
spare  my  blushes  1 — but, — if  you  wish  to  marry 
me, — Oh,  sir ! — say  it  at  once. 

Stub.  (Aside.)  An  amorous  old  fool!  Ma- 
dam, I  have  nothing  to  request  but  that  you 
will  return  me  the  promise  I  gave  you ;  I  gave 
it  in  a  moment  of  youthful  indiscretion,  and 

Mrs.  Lat.  Brute  !  perfidious  wretch  !  and 
am  I  to  be  made  the  sport  of  your  caprices  ? 
but  I  have  done  with  you ; — ^you  need  not  fear 
any  more  of  my  tender  reproaches, — -you  vil- 
lain! — take  back  your  broken  promise; — there, 
I  discard  you  for  ever !  (Throws  a  paper,  at 
him.) 

Stub.  (Tearing  it.)  Huzza  !  huzza  !  now, 
Captain,  having  broken  my  own  chains,  I'll 
rivet  yours.  You  smd  Flirtilla  shall  be  married 
within  an  hour ;  and,  on  my  brother^s  arrival, 
you  shall  witness  my  marriage  with  Emily. 

Enter  Mabtin  —  gives  a   Letter  to   Stub- 
born. 
Capt.  C.     Maxtin,  all  has  succeeded,  and  we 
shAll  be. united  within  an  hour. 
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Mar,  Bravo  '  I'll  announce  the  glorious 
intelligence  to  Ic.nny.        [Exit  to  Stubbokn^s. 

Stub.  (Having  read  the  letter.)  So  much  the 
better.  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  brother ; 
listen  :  fiJearf*.^  "  Important  business  tletains 
"  me  in  London  ;  so  do  not  wait  my  arrival^ 
*^  but  marry  your  ward,  Emily,  immediately.'-Trj 

Emily.     O  heavens  !  then  we  are  lost ! 

Stub.  So,  my  dear  Flirtilla,  I'll  go  to  the  at-^ 
tomey -in  the  village,  order  him  to  prepare  the 
contracts  immediately,  and  delay  your  marriage 
till  the  evening,  when  we'll  make  a.  double  wed- 
dm^iii^  Mfivjm^i'mixum^l-:^.  ,1111$ -n ;'*•■;.'  {Exit,   u 

Ctf/>/;'C     Confusion  !  we're  undone  ! 

Emily.     Our  project  is  frustrated. 

Mrs.  Lat.  And  my  marriage  more  distant 
than  ever.  But  I  see  how  it  is, — that  villain 
Martin  has  betrayed  us, 

€!apifiC*  If  I  thought  that,  the  scoundrel 
should  J>ay  dearly  for  it. 

JEiite^iJ^lA  RT 1 N,  leadinif  on  Fa  n  N  y   with  an 

.^•; ,/  .     ^,.<..,.  a^r  of  triumph, 

Mar.    Now,  Fanny,  for  a  brilliant  reception. 

Capt.  C.     O  you  rascal ! 

Emily.     The  traitor  has  ruined  us. 

Mrs.  Lat.  Let  us  hang  the  villain  on  the 
door-post, 

Capt.  C.  (Draxps.)  Confess,  or, ,  I'll  run  you 
through  the  body.    .      i  sn  v/a,8<^;Vi;  r.  i 

Fanny.  Why,  Martiii,>  it  this  onr  brilliant 
reception?  ''*^  • 

Mar.     Be  quiet ;  can't  you  take  the  joke  T 
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^-  Capt.  C.      You  abominable  rascal!    ruinous 
and  call  it  a  joke  !    But  I'll 

Mar.  Ht)ld,  sir,  pray ;  one  word,v-7-are  you 
serious?  Dil'^.i    i;     ;    "^oH        i 

Capt.  C.  Serious  !  this  fs  no  tiiine  for  jesting  ; 
the  letter  you  gave  Old  Subbom  was  from  his 
brother;  he  gives  him  permission  to  marry 
Emily  instantly,  and  the  old  fellow  has  deter- 
mined on  a  double  marriage  this  evening. 
'Mar.  Then  we're  nailed  up!  but  do  not 
doubt  my  probity,  sir,  for  I've  done  all  inimy 
power  to  cheat  my  master. 

F^nny.  For  my  sake  spare  him,  sir, — at  least 
till  we  have  been  manied  a  month  or  two. 

Capt.  C.     No,  the  rascal  shajll  suffer.\ 

Mar.  Mercy,  sir,  mcreyi!  if*  you  kill\ine  I 
i^hall  certainly  die  upon  the  s|)bt         .       / 

Capt.  C.  Well,  for  the  present  you  mzy  live. 
^  ^  iiWb»*i'   And  that's  no  easy  matter  as  times  go. 

Capt.  C.  But  upon  condition  that  you  help 
us  out  of  this  difficulty. 

J/ar.  (Aside.)  Would  I  were, at  Constanti- 
nople!   Sir,  I  have  it,— -'tis  your  only  hope, — - 
follow  my  example,— run  away. 
;:o!;v|yj-jf  3«>iiiil!j  i.  '.  iiRyiriM/oSTUBBORN's. 

Capt.  C.  Confusion* !^^b«tjjhe  shalliiot^escape 
thus,     (following.)     •'-^'^■^'■i'  .A',/.. 

^  Mrs.  Li^#i'  Kill  him,' Captain,  by  afl  means. 

Fanny  (Detaining  him.)  Sir,  sir,  would  you 
Ibllow  him  into  Mr.  Stufeborn's  house?  Should 
he  return  and  find  you  there,  every  thing  would 
inevitably  be  discovered ;  as'  it  is^  we  may  yet 
hope  to  deceive  him.  Now,  Miss,  go  to  Mrs. 
Latcl}€t's,  change  your  dress,   and  return  in- 
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stantly,  through  the  pannel,  to  your  own  apart^^^ 
ment.  '     '(.oi> 

Capt.C.  Now,  Fanny,  our  hopes  rest  upon/^ 
you;  endeavour  to  prevail  with  Martin  tore- 
join  us;  promise  him  any  thing, — every  things  : 
■  Fanny.  Never  fear,  sir  ;  in  love,  as  in  polidcs^ 
when  a  gentleman  is  generous,  and  has  a  wo^) 
man  m  his  interest,  there  is  not  any  thing  her 

may  not  hope  to  accomplish.       .v.* 

{EMt  into  Stubborn's. 
[Mrs.  Latch ET,  Emily,  and  Capt,  C. 
into  Mrs.  hA.iGVLi.T's\ 


♦rtfids  »<^',i  ,aioj  ,i>rfA     .vWXl 

-Ml.  nob 

:fne^ b*iit^#  tJfHfrr  hi  .flirshsm  ,h'>t)lwl     .'\x>\fv 

— Stubborn's  Garden*      ,:} 

If-  '.m± 

Jeremy  discovered  at  Work.        J?^^*^ 

4tW,'>     ..   '-.■1 

Aye,  Jeremy's  a  blockhead,  and  Jeremy's  a 
drunkard,  and  Jeremy  can't  ^e  clearly !  When 
I  said  I  see'd  them'ere  traitors  together  this  morn- 
ing, they  told  me  as  how  I  wasdrunk !  nowl  wasn't 
drunk,  though  I  confess  I  might  have  been 
what  they  call  a  little  funny !    Well,  we  shall 
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see  who  is  right  by  and  by.  Perhaps,  now,?! 
don't  see  three  people  togetlier, — wlio,  as  the 
vulgar  say,  are  as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed.  Here 
they  comes ;  but!  won't  listen ; — no, — listening  is 
paltry  work,  and  Jeremy's  an  honourable  man, 
I'll  just  rest  myself  behind  that  'ere  tree ;  and,  if 
they  should  talk  so  loud  that  I  can't  help  hearing 
them, — whj^  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine.  (Lies 
down  behind  a  tree.) 

.'")  .'-::  -^.  '      ,    --.----,^^>  I 

\.  lEnter  ]Emi^y,  Fanny,  and  Martin. 


No,  madam,  I  must  resign.  Acting 
as  prFme  minister  to  two  young  lovers  is  a  dan- 
gerous employment. 

Fan.     But,  Martin,  for  my  sake.- 

Emily.  And,  consider,  Martin,  if  you  aban- 
don us.' 

Mar.  Indeed,  madam,  I'd  rather  you'd  form 
your  administration  without  considering  me. 

Emily,     But.  Martin  ;  we  can't  succeed  witli- 

out' VOU'»" ''"^  '^'"^      "^^  ^**   «>UW3'*i    ^i*.    ;>  **       ..'^SSk't'l'-i. 

Mar.     S6rtyfbr  it-^^:i^k  tay 
self 

Emily.  And  Martin, — wear  this  ring  for  my 
sake. 

Mar.  O  Madam  ;  my  duty  to'yoii  is  paira- 
niount  to  every  personal  consideration.  {Aside.) 
In  politics  nothing  succeeds  so  well- as  a  little^ 
coqtiietry.  '  '      v     r 

"  ^Ftfwwy.     Now,  have  you  a  scheme  ready  cut 
attd  dried? 

Mar.     A  scheme!  a  thousand  ! 
^^^EmUy.     What's  to  be  done.^    .;  '"^^;      i^ir^.i/Ji 
•'♦ilfflK'   That  first  trheme  of  miike  wasso.ex- 
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traordinary  a  hit,  that  it  is  the  pivot  upon  which 
ail  our  future  proceedings  must  turn. 

Fan,     Then,  miss,  return  to  your  chamber, 
be  ready  to  resume  the  part  of  Flirtilla  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice ;  and,  through  the  means  of  that 
disgtiise,  we  may  yet  deceive  your  guardian. 
;y;ii7i         (Jeremy  comes  forward.)  .Uti 

Jer,  I  have  accidentally  overheard  ail  your 
plans  ; — but  don't  be  afraid. 

Mar,  (Conftised.)Ah2iK\\ — Oh,no! — ^you're 
a  man  of  too  much  honour  to  ■     ' 

Jer.  Very  true;  Jeremy  is  an  hotiourable 
man.  I  scorns  a  paltry  underhanded  trick,  so  I 
gives  you  all  fair  notice,  as  how  I  shall  instantly 
tell  my  master  all  I  knows. 

.  vj^^j,  *.  4i,!  [Exit, 

(They  look  at  each  other  for  some  time 
in  consternation.) 

Fan*    Martin.    ;^'^;;^|?^mr}fiifL;.uj'i/i 

Mar,    Fanny, 
.  Emily.     We  are  lost. 

Mar.  We  are  sewed  up! — But,  stay, — '(to^ 
Emily,)  Doe&  0kl/ Stubborn  know  your  sister  s 
hand-writing?   •:*  / 

Emily,     No;- , ^  ,v.,,- .ui;  ■•^<^<itiir/»;i^^ • 

Alar.     Noryour*s?  ' 

Fan,     Never  wrote  him  a  billet  in  all  my  life. 

Mar,  Then  we  may  yet  be  saved ;  a  letter 
shall  save  us. 

Emily,     But  the  discovery  of  ray  disguise. 
'^:Mar,     Shall  be  turned  to  our  advantage. 

Emily,     What  do  you  intend  ? 

Mar.     Briefly  this, — but  here  comes  the  old 
scoundrel  and  the  young  scoundrel  with  him. 
(Stubborn  and  Jeremy  appear  listening.) 
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■  Emily, .  We  2Lje  observed.   J  m\\  }?y^ir.rui.{ofif 

Ma7\  So  Miuch  the  better :  begf Jftj^  iimii^ 
ance;'*-Hck)  you  take?  be  pathetic. '    i  i      • 

Emily.  Save  me,  Martin!  protect,  assist  me  I 
see-  me  kneehng  at  your  feet. 

Fan.,  Ohy  Martin^  be  not  blind,— deaf,  I 
mean,  to  out  entreaties.     (They  knSel) 

■■Mjai*,..   Rise:  lean  rfesist  no  longer,  go  and 
prepare  a  disguise:    i  have  promised  to  assist 
y»ts|,f-aml'l  will^Goniquer  or  perish  in  (he  attempt. 
(Softly,)  Now, -Fannyj  Gomeand  w*rite  a  letter 
■MudMi'Mii .dictate  to  ymiv-    •  '^j  -  *    ",  [^^veunt. 
I  i/^SxiJBBoRNflwrf  Jeremy  come  fonnard. ) 
viLfeai^uiMow,  siy^  I  hope  you're  convinced  that 
Martin,  the  man  who  does  all  your  odd  jobs,-— 
yovtv.ietdtum,  as  you  call  him,  is  a  rascal. 
•3\\»$Vif6v.u,C>b,tkJi world!  'thi§'  woiicA V  ; 

Jer.  {Aside.)  Nx>w,  if  I  couM^but  wriggle 
myself  into  Martin's  place!  WelH- 8ir,--^r''^y 
nothing;  but  you  may  thank  Jei?emt  that  you 
are  not  made  the  dupe  of  one  of  tToe  most  G<im- 
p%at^K|»cces  of  viliainy  that  was  eveV  conceived 
fey-jth©  heartvof  .jKjanw  (J^iM*.)  'JPhy-e;  Allien 
preferment  is  to  be  gained  by  eloquence,^  I  believd 
men  become  orators  by  instinct.  •   ''>     -v'  >-"^ 

Stub.  I  always  thought  him  h©ii4st.  •  ^  How 
Cfftild;  be  im posi©  -wpon  fm e,  \v  ho  am  an  aokndw- 
tedg'cid  .phyisiogHOTrtist; ',    .-•''  •''•'  "^''^      .h.  .i. 

Jer.  Now  I,  who  am  no  physnuy-^entjiiiil 
alwa^siiteB^wbim  foi-'S'itogitpev'  '  ^uH     .\5)i/  '/i. 

Stuinii\  Bat  ■  I'll  'o^^ebthTO w    tlhieif^^^  rebeftfous 

schemes;  I'll  confou'wd  their  pdlfitJd^.     \^' ,    . . 

hl(Jerl^  (Ah:!  yon'H  :fiiid  tbetn  'too -mueh'^ifor 

you.i ! : ;  JJbw  let  rtie  advise  you,  m\      -    '     ; ; ;   -  i 

C,  ^Mty.':\imf'^'&  you  talkof  advL-^^g  tue?  I 
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defy  them  and  all  their  works. — O  !  here  coines 
the  knave ; — I'll  work  him  for  this.  . .  H 

Jei\  You  know  what  an.  artftilHtongue^Jic 
has;  now,  take  my  advioe>*w  jj-ji  tm'H  .\:\l. 
i  Stub.  Damn  the  fellow,  ;  hfe'U  •  smother  me 
with  his  advice.  Will  you  close  those  damn'd 
jaws  of  yours  ?  Do  you  think  I'm  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

i^  Enter  UiwiiE^''^!^,'^:^^' 

iliiir. "  {Aside.)  We'll  try. — O,  sir;  I've  been 
looking  for  you  high  and  low. 

Stub.     Here's  a  shameless  rascal. 

Mar.  I  have  been  just  in  time  to  save  you 
from  a  plot  that  .m  tj  .'it  ;  ;(-(i 

■  Stub.     Aye ;  you're  a  faithful,  trusty  fellow. 

Mar.  Now  you  know  I  hate  to  be  praised. 
But  listen,  sir.  .'>U-:?.  an  d/ jr  M 

Stub.  You  ten-fold  traitor!  Y6u  cotwtella- 
tion  of  roguery  ! — leave  my  house ;  quit  my  ser- 
vice. ''■  nn)j  \r  :  •■ 

Mar.  Amazement!  at  the  moment  when  I 
come  to  render  you  a  signal  service. 

Stub.  O  thou,— but  I'll  hear  him  out  for  the 
joke  of  the  thing. 

Mar.  First  take  this  ring,  sir;  I  received  it 
of  Miss  Emily  as  a  bribe  to  deceive  you.  But 
'tis  your's,  sir ; — you  are  to  marry  Miss  Emily  ; 
her  property  ought  then  to  come  unimpaired 
into  your  hands,  and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
touch  one  sixpence  of  it, 

'  'Stub.     Why  this  looks  Uke  honesty:   oh  I  I 
knew  all  along  he  was  honest. 
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Jcr.  He's  as  great  a  rogue  as  Akxander  the 
Great. 

Stub.     But  come,  Martin ;  what  of  the  plot  ? 

Mar>  First  tell  me  one  thing,  sir.  Is  it  true 
you  intend  to  bring  the  sisters  together,  and 
make  a  double  wedding? 

Stub.     This  very  hour. 

Mar.  Fire,  water,  and  the  other  elements ! 
what  a  knack  these  women  have  of  turning  every 
thing  to  their  own  advantage !  Read  this  letter, 
sir,  which  Flirtilla  has  contrived  to  get  delivered 
to  Emily. 

Stub^  You  don't  say  so !  how  could  she 
manage  to  do  that  ? 

Mar,  That's  the  mystery,  sir; — ^well,  'tis  a 
hard  thing  to  suspect  any  body,  but — {Looking 
significantly  a^  Jeremy)  How  d'ye  do  Jeremy? 

Jer.     What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mar,     Read  the  letter,  sir ;  read  the  letter. 
-    Stub.     (Reads.)    "  My   dear    Emily, — your 
"  guardian  is  desirous  that  I  should  marry  your 
"  lover.  Captain  Courtney  ;  I  have  feigned  con- 
"  sent;   but  I  am  determined   to  marry  your 

"  guardian,  and  none  but  him." O  the  little 

rogue !  "  and  none  but  him ;  for  I  think  he  will 
"  very  soon  be  knocked  off  the  hooks,  and  boxed 
"  up !"  Knocked  off  the  hooks  and  boxed  up ! 
Ah — there's  the  secret  of  her  affection  for  me 
this  morning ; — come,  I  like  that. 
y  Mar.  You  see,  sir,  she's  the  finished  lady 
of  fashion. 

Jer.  Master,  you  always  said  as  how  you *d  be 
buried  under  the  large  mulberry-tree,  and  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  burying  you. 

Stub.     What!,  in  compliance  with  the  rage 
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for  amateurs,  you  want  to  be  an  amateur  under- 
taker, I  suppose.  '  i 
Mar,  Head  on,  sir;  the  cream  of  the  joke  is- 
tocomeisii -yy  ;;i»ir.i:) 
iv.f^tub.  {Reads.)  "  As  we  are  to  1)e  married' 
**  at  the  same  time,  we'll  exchange  dresses  and 
"  counterfeit  each  other's  manners,  so  that,  old 
*\,Stubborn,  being  deceived,  he'll  give  you  to 
*1  your  old  lover  Captain  Courtney,  and  marry 
**  me  himself;  your's,  Flirtilla."  —  O  the  sor- 
ceress! So,  this  is  the'  disguise  that  blockhead 
Jeremy  told  me  of.  - 
tli  Jer.     My  old  master  is  in  a  bad  way  I  see. 

Mar:  Now  you  see  it  all,  sir;  Emily  gave  me 
this  letter  which  she  got  the  lord  knows  how  ; 
bye  the  bye,  we  must  pump  Jeremy  upon  that 
su^ect. 
Stub.  True,  she  might  have  bribed  him-r!  ii 
Jer,  So,  after  all,  I'm  to  be  the  rogue,  and 
he  the  honest  man. 

'.Stub.  How  a  thick-headetl  fellow  may  con- 
fuse a  plain  story  !  Jeremy  overheard  your  con- 
versation with  Emily,  and  came  to  me  with  a 
blundering  hodge-podge  tale  about  treason  and 
plot — 

Mar.     No,  sure!  you  surprise  me. 
i.  Stub.     Why,  according  to  Jeremy's  account, 
one  would  have  thought  you  the  greatest  knave 
in  existence. 

/Mar.  What,  I,  sir?  well ;  Jeremy  may  be  a 
very  clever  cabbage-cutter,  but  he  certainly  is  a 
bad  judge  of  character. 

;  ^Jer.     Lord  have  mercy  1  what  a  hypocritical 
canting  fellow  !  he's  a  perfect  Judas.  ' 
^^    A^ot:.     Well,  Jeremy,  I  forgive  you;  though 
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you  have  wronged  me,  you've  shewn  your  zeal 
for  our  master.  Now,  don't  be  angry  with  him, 
sir  :  what  can  one  expect  of  a  poor  fooHsh  gar- 
dener ;  a  poor  dolt,  who  passes  one  half  of  his 
life  in  sowing  turnips,  and  the  other  in  digging 
them  up  again  ? 

hStub,     Well,  I  forgive  him. li.Jifc'J '{Oil 
(^Mar»    And  I  forgive  him.         '  ^ 
V  iJer.     O,  I  shall  go  mad  !    Now  take  my  ad- 
vice, sir. —  iiijii  i 

Stub.  Advice,  again !  Martin,  knock  him 
down. 

Mar.  Now  Jeremy,  you  know  I'm  a  dutiful 
servant, — ^take  the  hint  and  go  away, 

Jer.  That  fellow  has  some  reason  for  wanting 
me  to  go,  so  here  I'll  stick. 

Mar.  I  believe  that  cursed  gardener  means 
to  take  root  here. 

Stub.  Now,  Martin,  let's  consider  how  we 
may  defeat  those  conspirators. 

Mar.  You  have  only  to  prevent  their  seeing 
each  other,  and  to  put  into  execution  your  first 
immortal  project  of  getting  that  giddy,  wavering, 
Flirtilla  married  out  of  hand,  to  that  detestable 
foot-soldier. 

Stitb.  Aye ;  the  first  thoughts  of  a  great 
genius  are  always  the  best ;  it  shall  be  so  :  I'm 
as  immovable  as  St.  Paul's. 

Mar.     f  Aside)  Then  we're  safe  at  last. 

Stub.  Stop ; — I've  a  better  scheme  in  my 
head. 

Mar.  {Aside.)  I  wish  that  prolific  head  of  his 
were  under  Jeremy's  mulberry- tree — Well,  sir? 

Stub.  My  first  step  shall  be  to  marry  Emily 
myself 
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Mar.     Dead  and  buried  ! 

Siub.     You  admire  my  scheme,  eh? 

Man     Prodigiously.  ,  But  why  — -  r 

Stub.  It  shall  be  so  : — I'm  safe  then  at  all 
events  :Land  I  expect  the  attorney  here  instantly 
with  the  papers,  ready  for  signature. — 

Mar.     A  thunderbolt!     '' 

Jer.  I  can  tell  by  Martin's  physmy  —  hang 
the  word,  — that  my  master's  doing  right.  I 
say,  Martin,  we  two  honest  servants  will  make 
a  holiday  bn  the  occasion. 

aS'^w^,  'Martin,  you  rogue,  keep  my  secret, 
and  you  shall  see  the  biter's  bit.  You'll  relish 
that : — Won't  it,  be  mortstrous  fine?  Ha!  ha! 
ha !— but  why  don't  yOu  laugh  ?  See  how  Jeremy 
laughs.-^ 

Mar.  He,  lie,  he!-— I  can't  laugh  any  more; 
I'm  quite  exhausted.  —  Oh  !  curse  their  hard- 
hearted mirth  ! 

Stub.  Now,  come,  Martin;  come,  Jeremy; 
we'll  go  in  and  prepare.  "^  I'm  so  pleased,  that  1 
could  laugh  till  this  time  t\velve-months.   \^Ea:it, 

Jer.     Come,  honest  Martin.  [Ea:tt. 

Mat.  I'll  break  yoiir  bones,  you  potatoe- 
digging  rascal;  —  Ruined,  beyond  hope  !  the 
lovers  are  lost,  and  I— ^The  most  amusing  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  hang  myself.  But,  hold !  I'm 
not  at  my  wit's-end  yet ;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
hang  myself  till  I  am.  I'll  make  another  trial; 
so  tremble,  master  of  mine,  for  the  widow  shall 
yet  be  your's ; — the  captain  shall  yet  many 
Emily. — I'll  mairy  Fanny,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
— and,  as  for  Jeremy,— Oh!  it's  quite  shocking 
to  think  of  the  revenge  ni  take  upon  that 
rascal.  {Exit. 
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SCENE. — The  two  Houses   as  before.     Enter 
Fanny  and  Marti  a  ^  Jrom  Stubborn's. 

Mar.     Now,  Fanny,  you  see  through  it  at 
once. 

Fan.     Yes,  clearly;  but  why — ? 

Mar.  We  have  no  time  for  why's,  for  here 
he  comes  ;  Jeremy  is  in  our  way,  and  we  must 
''destroy  Stubborn's  confidence  in  him. — Now, 
slap  my  face,  but  not  very  hard, — and  run  into 
the  house ;  and,  when  I  cough,  return  with 
Emily. 

Fan.     There,  Mr.  Honesty,  take  that, — and 
tell  tales  again.      (She  slaps  his  face,  and  runs. 
*'  into  Stubborn's  house  as  he  is  coming  out.) 

Mar.     Oh,  Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  ! 

Enter  Stubborn. 

Stub,     Why — why — what's  the  matter  here? 

Mar.     The  matter  ! — feel  my  cheek,  sir  \ 

Stub.     I  don't  understand  you. 

Mar.     I  don't  know  how  you  should.     Fanny 
has  just  given  me  such  a  slap  o'the  face,  that 
'  nothing  less   than  a  practical  illustration  could 
give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

Stub.     How  dared  she  do  that  ?  ,  ,/ 

Alar.     Because  I  was  honest,  and  gave  you . 
the  letter  Flirtilla  sent  to  Emily. 

Stub.     And  who  told  her  you  did  r 

Mar.     Don't  ask  me,  sir. 

Stub.     I  insist  upon  knowing. 

Mar.     When  a  man  has  established  a  repu-- 
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tation  for  honesty,  'tis  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
overthrow  it.  No,  sir,  friendship  prevails  over 
duty,  and  I  would  not  expose  Jeremy  for  the 
world. 

Stub.     Jeremy  ! 

Mar.     O  no,  sir ;  did  I  say  Jeremy  ? 
»   Stub.     O  tempora  !  O  mores  ! 

Mar.  O  Jeremy  !  However,  sir,  as  you  know 
so  much,  you  may  as  well  know  all.  Jeremy  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Fanny ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  gain  her  favour,  has  betrayed  us, 
and  exposed  our  plans. 
•    Stub.     A  treacherous  hypocritical  rascal ! 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
deceit  and  villainy  that  is  practised  in  this  world, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  fly  to  a  desart,  and  end 
my  days  among  honest  lions  and  unsophisticated 
tigers  :  animials  that  don't  profess  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  but  ingenuously  roar,  and  can- 
didly swallow  one  alive. 

i  Stub.  How  unfortunate  that  they  should 
discover  our  plans ! 

Mar.  But  we're  even  with  them,  sir,  for  I 
have  discovered  their's.  Jeremy  has  undertaken 
to  procure  Emily  an  interview  with  the  captain  : 
— upon  this  spot,  and  at  about  this  time,  they 
are  to  meet  for  the  purpose. 

Stub.     We  must  prevent  that,  Martin. 

Mar.  'Tis  done,  sir ;  I've  locked  the  garden- 
gate  upon  Jeremy,  and  here's  the  key  of  it. 

Stub.    You're  a  treasure,  Martin. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  Now  for  it.  (Coughs.)  Here 
they  come,  expecting  to  find  Jeremy. 

Stub.  A  thought  strikes  me  :  instead  of  Je- 
remy, they  shall  find  me. 
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Mar,  What  an  immense  head  you  have  got, 
sir. — An  old  jack-ass ! 

Enter  Emily  and  Fanny. 

Fan.     Now  for  our  faithful  Jeremy,  madam. 

Emily.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  discovered 
together  by  my  guardian. 

Fan,  Or  his  faithful  servant,  the  lynx-eyed 
Martin.  .    , 

Stub.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient  very 
humble  servant. —  -  hitR 

Emily.  (Affecting  surprise.)) ,  Q  heavens ! 
my  guardian!  i.-rl!     .  .>.vu 

Fan.     Lord  ha'  mercy  !  my  master  L,ik  mr^h 

Stub.  Don't  accuse  Jeremy  of  want  of  gal- 
lantry, ladies ;  this  little  instrument  {shews  the 
/cej/)  prevents  his  waiting  upon  you.  ,: 

Jer.  (Without.)  Miss  Eiijily,  Fanny,  Master, 
Martin,  I  can't  get  out. 

.  Mar.     D'ye  hear  him,  sir  J \  'tis  wejl  I  locked 
the  gate. 

Fan,     Monster !  I'll  match,  you  for  this.  \  < 

Mar,  For  shame,  Fanny  ;  to  seduce  Jeremy 
from  his  duty.  ,^ 

.   Emily.     Alas  !  I  must  submit  to  my  fate,      } 

Fan.  I'd  submit,  indeed,  with  a  plague  to  it. 
However,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
not  a  widow  before  the  honey  moon  is  over. 

Stub,  O  you  young  spirit  of  rebelHou  ;  ,but 
come,  my  wife  that  is  to  be,  I'll  secure  you  in 
your  chamber  till  the  contract  is  ready  for  your 
signature ;  and  your  accomplished  second  shall 
accompany  you. ^i{^j<i  ,a^x^». 
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'.{(Fanny.     One  word,    sir — I'-Ml-t-I-^rOh  !m— I 

only  wish  you  were  my  husbandi  siii.f  ii'  :i!  fim 
Stub.     Ha!  ha!    ha!    they 're -aA/thek-, wit's 

end; — but  come  my  pretty  innocents.    :• 
''    ■  li   'jil    jj    [E^veunt  intaSTUBBORu's. 

Mar.     Now  to  prepare  the  Captain,  and  Mrs, 

Latchet.  <   .•**'i*>rl  rrov  /..vi     .^\'i\?. 

[Ea-it  into  Mrs.  La!tchet-s; 

Enter^  Jeeemx ;   Stubborn  following  xvith  d 
.Kf  rii—    .«>         Horse-whip. 

Jer.     Oil,  sir,  spare  me,  spare  me  !-*- 

Stub.     There,  you  rascal ;  now  plot  against 
ine  another  time;     •  .    '-   ^    [) 
P  Jer.     Indeed,  sir,  I'm  as  innocent  of  it  all  as 
a  Slicking  pig. — I  know  that  cursed  Martin— * 

Stub.     Yes,  honest  Martin  has  exposed  you. 

JerJ^    You'll  suffer  for  this  in  the  end. 

Stub.  But  I  know  your  tricks  now.  Egad, 
you're  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  Jover,  tliough  !  Fanny 
has  won  your  pumpkin  of  a  heartj  eh  I  r  :  <■''. 

Jer.     Fanny  ! — Oh  I  I  see  how  it  is. 
■  ■■■'■]  .•  :•-.  ')  .<!•  .y.   .('■      :  ■ 

Enter  Martijh,  from  Mrs.  Latch et  s,    icfl^z/-* 

tiously. 

Mar,  (Aside*) — Oh,  oh  !  he  has  canght^t, 
I  see. — Well,  sir,  we're  safe  now.  y^\\ 

Stub.     Yes,  yes  ;  we  shall  do  now,  Marttli. 

Jer.     Once  more,  sir ;  let  me  advise  you.  ^-rf^r. 

Stub.  Advice  again; — I'll  horse-jwhiji\.yiftu 
again,  sirrah.'-   ■:!,  ,r>t.-- /nncfrr.: 

Famiy.     (At  Stubborn's  window ^^r-^\v^.y\^y 
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you  think  Jeremy  deservevS  another  flogging,  I'm 
sure  he'll  take  it  with  pleasure,  for  my  sake. 

Stub.  An  excuse  to  look  for  the  Captain. — 
Shut  that  window,  hussy.    »Mib*^f-!«.V  mi-i^^' ; 

Jer.  ("Going.)  — Well,  if  he  likes  to  be 
cheated,  he  may. 

Stub.  Stay  you  here,  sir ;  that  fellow  wants 
to  be  at  his  plots  again. 

Jer.     It's  all  over  with  him.    Now  take  my — 

hem  !  ,  .  ....,.a«a      -  --v 

Emil^."  '("^t^SiijiiBORN's  widow.) — In  pity 
listen  to  me,  sir. 

Fanny.  Pray,  sir,  consider  my  poor  mis- 
tress's situation. 

Stub.  Pray  ladies  shut  that  window^  or  I'll 
shoot  you. — (They  retire.)  'mH   '••v^v' 

Mrs.  Lat.  (From  her  own  windmv,)-^^MY. 
Stubborn,  once  more  I  give  you  warning,  that 
if  you  don't  keep  your  word  with  me,  I'll  post 
you  all  over  London. 

Emily.  (As  ¥ LinTiLLAy Jrom  Mrs.  Latchw 
et's  window,)' — I  must  see  my  sister — 'pon  my* 
honour. 

Capt.  C     O,  let  me  once  more  see  my  poor 

Emily.  ,         .  i  •,^ 

Fanny.     (From  St pB corn's,  as  if  calling  to 
Emily.) — Madam,  quick, — here's  the  Captain. 
'Stub,     Down  with  that  window. — (She  re- 
tires.) ^ 
Mar.     Here  comes  Mr.  Snapall,  the  attorney, 
sir. 

Stub.     Then  all  is  safe.—Now,  good  people,  ' 
prepare,  —  for  here  comes  the  executioner.-rs 
(They  retire.) 
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Enter  Snapall. 

Stub,  Welcome,  my  dear  sir:— now,  now^ 
now  for  the  papers. 

Snap,  Here  they  are : — but,  in  your  haste  this, 
naoruing,  you  forgot  to  give  me  the  names  of  the 
ladies.  it 

Mar.  {Whisper's  him.) — Mum;  the  ladies 
themselves  will  give  'em. 
-  Snap.  Shall  we  go  in  and  execute  the  con- 
tracts, sir?  ^ 
i  Stub.  For  certain  reasons,  sir,  I  must  re** 
main  fixed  to  tliis  spot,  so  I'll  do  my  part  of  the 
business  Jiere. — {Aside.)  That  will  effectually 
pjjevent  Emily's  seeing  the  Captain. 
II  Snap.  Then  here  is  pen  and  ink,  sir. — This 
is  the  contract  of  your  marriage  with  your 
Ward ; — this  for  the  marriage  of  the  other  lady 
and  the  Captain.  i^i 
.6  Stub.  I'll  first  secure  my  own  happiness; — 
Timothy  Stubborn  (signs)  ;  there. — Now,  sir, 
take  this  key, — go  to  that  room,  and  there  you'll 
find  my  dear  intended,  with  her  attendant.—, 
There,  that's  the  jade.  ; 

Fanny.     {At  the  window — as  if  speaking  Ja 
Emily.)  —  O,  madam, — it  is  all  over  with  u&. 

Stub.     She  may  refuse  to  sign  at  first, — but 
you  must  make  her  do  it. 
x^'Snap.     She's  to  marry  you ; — if  I  can't  maker 
her  sign  to  a  bad  bargain,  then  I'm  no  lawyejvij 

•     '  [Ea:it  into  Stub BQ^tCs. 

,  Fanny.     {Within) — O,    madam,    I'd  ratl^i:; 

die  than  sign.  ^'t/ios 

Mar.     O,  that  terrible  woman  !  "r,i)iw 
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Jer,     Before  it's  too  late,  now  take  my  ad- 
vice. ,  ,  ,  „  ,    ....  .,,^./': 

Stub.     Get  out  of  my  way/  or  I'll  knock  you 
down,  rascal.:  ft>.   ixjoIj    vai  /jfnooi j  i/     s^^\C 

Snap.    {At  Stu b born's  xciwd«i(»i)-^Wae^  lady 
refuses' to  sign,  ''sir.-  '•     "   ;<;  .'^fii  jt^M     A\i^^?. 
34S'/W&i  '  *if  you  don't  sign  tbatrnstrum^ntitiiiis 
moment,  I'll  deprive  you  of  every  shilli»g*of 
yoiir  fortune. 'i»»'«*-     ('iWi^'^  :'^'\'^'<\h\^\)     .•u^U.  • 

Snap.    That  has  had  the  effect ;--— ' tis  4one,  sir^ 
'  '8puh.     Then  I'm  the  happiest  mati  al^vd'^r— 
embrace  me,  Martin, — tol  de  vol.         if-    ,<'.jii£ii 
-3f  iuiiii   I    t'iit!  ,^iio<ri;ai   iiiiiJi'jj   a/i*^  ^<l\*^. 

..,  Snap.  Now,:]sir»  fontheCaptavii!  and  his  fait 
«hb;— You  niiaisti5fitet:sigayouii  consent  tip^  their 
marriage'-^hemirrcii',  [uov;  '1o  ;i;).Bitno'>  t)rtl  c\ 
i^Stub:  {Sign^apaper.)^^'With  allmy  s6uli>-^ 
t|iere; — you  will  find  t/tein  at  t/mt  house.  ;••  • 
-— ;  ^a-^ni;;  [j^Jiri/S'NAPALL  wz^o  -Mr^;  Latgbet's. 
iVFarmy.  IVI^y  ^ve  come  down,  3ir.  ;.■  >  n* . 
i^iSttib.  '  Ayej'i  instantly  ;  for  I'm  impatient  to 
emht&te  >  my  bf id6''  1 '  and  here,  Jeremy,  as  I 
know  you  like  to  be  busy,i>take  t^iskey,  and 
eondjiet >th^  ladres  hither.  ■   ^'^^^   ^ ''~  - ;     •  \ ;« •  -^  -  •  - 

/€?v'i  Weitj— i^but  it's-your'Cance^*nr-  (.tsimd 
Jmi  ~"Jr:-:a  j;;  i:^i^  ui    ■j>rui/i   7-:[^j'^i?' Jere'My. 

Stub.  Egad,  Martin] i  ^ihys  liovy  if  you  hke 
thb  widowy  now'si  your  •.tim€';-^she  has  got  the 

J/i^r.-'^^isiafei)'-^  You'll  find  she's  got  the 
bridle.^Tbank'^j  -feir  j^  -  but  Faiii^y  and  I ^  >  are 
going  to  make  eacli  other  happy  : — -beisides,  'the* 
widow  is  on  the  point  c^f  marriage.  ivWi- 
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Stub.  The  devil  she  is ! — What,  then,  she 
h^s  been,  doing  all  this  to  deceive  rtie? 

:J[^r.     So  you'll  find,    sir;rr-riBut  here   shei 
conies,  to  speak  for  herself.  .aide 

Enter  Jerbmy^^ Fanny,,  and  Mrs.  Latchet,^ 

(the  :C»ntrcicj^^m,,hP'^^^^^         /f/?^  ^f^W' 
Jborn*s.       '.  '.y''  ...   ",;  .'',,,"'    ■  .,,  \    ..,.r 

Jer,'   You  had  better  have  taken  my  advice, 

sir..'    >.•,;-;,      •,;'.:    ;:       !•;;       '  ■■  I :  f    '  «'• 

,.^tub'.    Wh^tdoiIv$€e? 

\,Mt's.  Lati  Penelope  Arabella  Latdiet^  your 
loving  wife.  . !  ! 

Stub.  What .  does,  this  me^jjtpHAm.  Jlvia<ttiy 
senses  ?-~Where  is  Emily  ?-n:!  ^bn-jiil  luo  nr«lrxj 

Enter  (from  Mrs.  Latchet's)  Capt.  Courtney 
and  Emily. 

Emily.  Here  I  am,  sir:  the  same  Flirtilla 
you  so  ungallantly  rejected  this  morning. 

Stub.  Ill  not  believe  it: — I'll  swear  I  con- 
versed with  you  at  that  window ;  with  Flirtilla 
at  the  other.  *    ""'    --i^-  — 

Fanny.  I'll  explain  it  all,  sir. — This  morn- 
ing, in  Miss  Emily's  apartment,  Martin  dis- 
covered a  Hole  in  the  Wall,  opening  to  Mrs. 
Latchet's. — We  have  availed  ourselves  of  it  in 
the  way  you  see ;  and  Miss  Emily  has  alter- 
nately appeared  as  herself,  and  as  Flirtilla. 

Stub.  So  Jeremy  is  the  honest  man,  after 
all 

Mar.  Yes,  sir;- and  I  the  rogue,^  at  your 
service. 

Stub.     I  shall  go  mad  I  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Jer.     Why,  take  my  advice,  sir, 
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Stub,     O,  damn  your  advice. 

Capt.  C.  It  will  add  to  my  present  happr* 
ness,  sir,  to  know  that  I  possess  your  friend- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Lat,    My  dear,  we  shall  be  very  happy 
together,  upon  one  condition.- 
'  Stub.     Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life. — Name  it. 

Mrs.  Lat.  I  must  have  every  thing  my  own 
way. 

Stub.  Well, — we  must  all  make  ourselves 
as  happy  as  we  can ;  but  that  source  of  all  evil, 
that  cursed  Hole  in  the  Wall,  shall  be  blocked 
up. 

Fanny,  Hold,  sir ;  against  that  decree  I  ap- 
peal to  our  friends  here  ;  and,  I  trust,  they  will 
allow  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  to  continue. 


THE    END. 
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Ofiiilwiit  ji,  'n  'fill 

PREFACE.  '* 


X  HIS  Opera  was  written  nearly  five  years 
ago.  The  Plot  is  founded  on  an  event  which 
occurred  in  Russia,  during  my  residence  there. 
While  adapting  it  for  the  Stage,  I  was  indebted 
to  Gil  Bias  ;  but,  being  then  unacquainted  with 
the  Opera  of  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  the  only 
one,  I  believe,  at  that  period,  containing  a  simi- 
lar incident,  I  was  not  aware  of  their  being  any 
Dramatic  Piece  with  a  scene  of  a  robber's  cave 
under  ground. 

To  Mr.  Arnold's  knowledge  of  dramatic  ef- 
fect, I  owe  much ;  that  gentleman's  able  sug- 
gestions considerably  improved  many  of  the 
scenes. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  compliment  the 
abilities  of  the  musical  composers,  as  the  nightly 
plaudits  of  the  Public  bear  the  amplest  testi- 
mony of  their  taste  and  judgment ;  but  I  cannot 
withhold  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Braham, 
for  the  personal  civilities  and  friendship  I  huve 
invariably  received  from  him, 


tV  PREFACE. 

To  the  talents  and  exertions  of  all  the  Per- 
formers this  Opera  is  much  beholden ;  but  I 
feel  equal,  if  not  greater  satisfaction  arise,  from 
the  remembrance  of  their  kind  anxiety  during 
the  Rehearsals,  and  of  their  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  its  success. 


^  y-7  ,v .'-   y^^:>^iy-co'-i 


16,  Clement's  Inn, 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE   I. 

Before  Obmanschikof^s  House. 
Enter  Villagers. 

u:u    j.i    *  CHORUS. 

JX^EiGHBOURs  all,  come  haste  awajr, 

And  celebrate  our  holyday ; 

Winter's  fled,  and  Summer's  here, 

With  mirth,  good  humour,  and  homely  cheer. 

Enter  from  the  House  Obmavscuikot,  and  Ser- 
geant, with  a  paper. 

Ohm.  Come,  troop,  ye  little  baggage, — be 
off,  ye  idle  rascals  !  don't  come  here  to  make  a 
noise.  [^Exeunt  Villagers 

Ohm.  l^lTow,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  list  contain^ 
the  cream  d^the  village ;  you'll  find  some  tigb^ 

B 
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lads  among  them  for  your  regiment,  some  rare 
boys  to  make  soldiers  of;  there's  not  a  set  of 
finer  fellows  in  all  Russia. 

Serg.  You  are  to  provide  me  with  five  men. 

Oim.  Well,  well,  they're  to  come  out  of  that 
list. 

Serg,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  suppose  we  can  begin 
the  ballot  directly  ;  I  intend  to  march  away  to- 
night. '   \        ,  :^  .  \ 

Obm.  So  you  can,  if  you  like.  We'll  have 
the  ballot  this  morning ;  then  you've  only  to 
shave  off  their  beards,  cut  their  hair,  and  put 
green  jackets  on  them — and  they  are  ready  to 
march.  J 

Serg.  Let's  see,  this  list 

Obtn.  Contains  all  the  men  that  are  liable  to 
serve.  Now,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  a  favor  ;  you  see -a  luuiie  there — Alexey  Da- 
linkof. 

Serg.  Alexey  Dalinkofj-^^yesp-here.  O  but 
sir,  he  ought  not  to  b^  ih  the  list :  he  is  the  only 
son  of  a  widow,  and  it  is  aga-inst  the  law  to — 

Obm.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  have  you  a  mind  to 
do  what  I  ask  you  ?  I  want  you  to  'take  him 
in  particular  ;  j'ou  can  manage. .tjQi redraw  his 
name — you  can  easily  do,  that.         .-•:^[ 

Serg.  I  would  do  it.  fi&r -you,  Mr.  Obraans- 
chikof,  but  I  shall  be  ptmished  if  it  comes  to  be 
known.  I  hear  likewise  thai  he  supports  his 
grandfather .  ,0  i?. i: o\\  M\i  ?::  i  A  v ^?. ■.•  i 

Obm.  Come,  say  you'll  draw  him,  and  I'll 
give  you  five  and  thirty  rubles,  with  a  promise 
to  take  the  blame  on  myself.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  ? 

Serg.  Well  then,  sir,  if  you'll  give  me  your 
promise,  and  the  five-and-thirty  rubles  (putting 
out  his  hand). 
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Ohm.  O  to  be  sure  !  you  have  my  promise  for 
any  thing  ; — but — I  don't  think  (feeling  his 
pockets)  I — that  I've  any  money  about  me.   But 

before  you  go 

i  ^erg:  You  knove  its  an  unlawful  transaction, 
sir  ;  and  unless  you  pay  before  hand,  I  shan  t 
tike  to  trust  to  '    ' 

Obm.  Well,  well,  you  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  me,  but  however — here's  the  money  (gives 
money).  Ay,  you  may  look,  it's  all  right.  Now 
go  and  prepare  for  the  ballot,  and  manage  it  as 
we've  agreed. 

Serg.  I'll  take  care,  sir.  Yes,  yes,  (looking 
at  the  money)  no\v  the  whole  business  appears 
fair  and  honourable.  •   ;    ,.  \_Exit, 

Ohm.  That  Alexey  is  my  rival,  but  I  need  not 
be  afraid  :  he's  poor,  and  I'm  rich  ;  he  won't  be 
allowed  to  marry  her,  and  I  have  the  father's 
consent ;  and  to  make  all  sure,  the  Sergeant  will 
take  him  out  of  my  way.  Thaf^s  excellent !  O 
here  comes  my  future  brother-in-law. 

Enter  Vassilly  (singing). 

Obm.  Ah!  my  fine  little  fellow,  always  the 
same,  always  merry,  eh  ? 

Vass.  My  father  sent  me  to  find  you  out,  and 
ask  you  to  call  on  him. 

Ohm.  Very  well.  I  should  have  been  with 
him  before,  if  these  recruiting  people  had  not 
taken  up  my  time.  Now  welcome  peace  and 
the  tender  passion  ! 

Vass.  Tender  passion  !  what,  in  love  ?  ha  ! 
ha  !   ha!  '^     .w.<A' 

Obm.  Why,  what  doyoulaugliait,  yoiii'ysoung 
scrub  ?  is  my  being  in  love  so  very  droH  i? 

Vass.  O,  very  droll  indeed.     Yjou  have- said 
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an  hundred  times,  that  having  escaped  the  ten- 
der passion — ha  !  ha  ! — as  you  call  it,  until  you 
had  grown  old,  you  were  determined  to  die  a  ba- 
chelor. 

Obm.  No,  Vas^lly,  I  never  said — until  I  had 
grown  old.     Love  has  at  length 

Vass.  Take  care,  sir ;  love  is  awill-o'the-wisp 
that  leads  us  into  many  mischiefs, 

Obm.  What  should  you  know  about  love,  you 
chicken  ? 

Vass.  O  I'm  learning  all  about  it  very  fast. 


SONG.     Vassilly. 

True  it  is  I  dearly  love, 

Nor  need  ray  heart  despair; 
Sure  I  am  the  maid  will  prove 

As  kind  as  she  is  fair : 
But  hold,  they  tell  me,  ill  success 

Attends  the  babbling  lover, 
Then  never,  never,  let  my  tongue 

The  fair  one's  name  discover. 

Oft  her  hand  I've  gently  press'd, 

Nor  did  she  once  resist ; 
Oft  the  maid  have  I  caress'd, 

And  oft  her  lip  have  kiss'd  : 
But  hold,  no  more  let  me  reveal, 

And  prove  a  babbling  lover; 
O  never,  never,  let  my  tongue 

The  fair  one's  name  discover! 

Obm.  You  wild  little  rogue  !  ha  !  ha  ? 

Vass.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  into  the  secref ;  what 
old  woman  are  you  going  to  marry  ^ 

Obm.  Old  woman  !  I  hate  old  women.  O, 
Vassilly,  she  is  just  of  that  age  when  the  blos- 
soms of  beauty  bloom  in  all  their  loveliness. 

Vc(,&s.  Young  ?    Indeed,  Mr.  Obmanschikof, 
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you  are  a  Tery  old  man  ;  let  me  recommend  an 
old  woman, — you'll  never  agree  with  a  young 
one : — but  I  can't  guess  who  this  favourite  of 
your's  can  be.     Do  tell  me — who  is  it  ? 

Obm.  .What  do  you  think  of  Eva 

Vass.  What!  my  sister  Evania?  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Obm.  Don't  laugh ;  I  don't  like  any  one  to 
laugh  at  me. 

Vass.  O,  excellent !  what,  and  you  will  be 
my  brother  ?  An  old  man  like  you  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Obm.  Be  quiet,  you  chit.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  can't  bear  to  be  laugh*d  at  ? 

Vass.  (pulling  him)  Come  along,  old  boy  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. 

The  Village,  on  one  Side  a  Post-house  with  the  Ent" 
peror^s  Arms  oxer  the  Door ^  and  on  the  other  a 
Wooden  Cottage. 

Enter  Evania. 

RUSSIAN  AIR. 

Wintry  snow-storms  hide  no  more  the  lovely  scene. 
Milder  breezes  clothe  the  woods  in  youthful  green ; 
Sec  around  us  Nature  sweetly  smiles  again, 
Flow'rs  unfolding  bloom  upon  the  verdant  plain. 

Cheerful  labour  to  the  fields  impatient  flies, 
Pleas'd  beholding  warmer  suns  and  clearer  skies  ;     ' 
W^elcome  Summer !  uitli  tliy  soft  and  gentle  gales, 
Ev'ry  bosom  thy  return  with  rapture  hails. 

Enter  Fedor,  leaning  on  Alexey. 

Alex.  I  fear  the  walk  has  tir'd  you. 
Fed.  No,  not  much,  my  dear  boy. 
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Eva.  (running  towards  liim)  O  Fedor,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  I  must  wish  you  joy.  This  is 
your  birth-day.     [^smiling  and  kissing  his  hand. 

Fed.  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  kindness  ! 

Alex.  My  young  friends  have  promised  to 
dance  to-day  before  our  cottage. 

Fed.  Ah  !  would  your  mother,  boy,  could 
leave  her  bed  to  see  them.  But  she's,  alas  .'  op- 
pressed with  sickness ;  and  I  am  old,  very  old 
and  feeble;  these  hands  are  no  more  able  to 
earn  a  pittance  for  my  livelihood.  Yet  why 
should  I  complain  ?  Providence  has  bestowed  in 
my  offspring  one  (regarding  Alexey  with  ten- 
derness) who  comforts  and  supports  my  old 
age.  Farewell,  ( to  Evania )  my  child  !  O  my 
dear  grandson  !  my  belov'd  Al^xey  !  it  is  from 
your  labour  that  we  receive  subsistence;  and  in 
return,  'tis  all  we  can,  with  unceasing  prayers, 
we  call  down  blessings  on  your  head. 

^Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Eva.  It's  almost  a  pity  to  quarrel  with  so 
kind  hearted  a  youth  ;  but  if  he  will  be  so  jealous 

1  must  tease  him  a  little. — What  makes  you  so 
melancholy,  Alexey  ? 

/  Alex.  You  know  the  cause,  my  dear  Evania  ; 
you  know  it  well,  and  yet  refuse  to  bid  my  sor- 
rows cease.  How  can  I  be  happy  while  I  fear 
to  lose  you .? 

SONG.     Alexey. 

Can  wealth  or  friends  thy  heart  incline 

To  scorn  my  humble  lot  ? 
And  can  thy  promise  to  be  mine 

Be  e'er  forgot  ? 
If  pity  in  that  bosom  dwell, 
My  fears — my  jealous  fears  dispel ; 
Forget  me  pot ! 
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My  life  would  waste  in  grief  sweet  maid, 
As  wounded  flow'rets  droop  and  fade ! 

Forget  me  not  J 
Forget  me  notj  my  lovely  maid  t 

How  oft  to  meet  thee  in  the  grove 

At  eve  I've  left  my  cot. 
When  ev'ry  word  and  look  was  love. 
And  evVy  tliought ! 
•'^'Thoii  bad'st  me  thy  fond  voWs  believe, 
'•'  ^lAnd  can'stthou  hiow  ray  hopes  d^eive? 
Deceive  me  not ! 
But  think  upon  thy  vows,  sweet  maid, 
When  in  the  grove  at  eve  we  stray'd, — 

Deceive  me  not ! 
Deceive  me  not,  my  loveljmaidl 

Evan.  It  does  not  depend  apdn  me,  Alexey ; 
if  my  father  is  determined  to  insist — — 

Alex.  But  you  yourself  no  nwre  regard  me 
as  you  us'd.  Ah  !  fear,  Evania,  f<64r  the  effects 
of  riches  on  the  heart ;  for  happiness  is  often 
lessened  by  their  influence,  as  tender  flowers,  that 
blossom  ill  the  shade,  vt^ould  lose  their  lustre  in 
the  sunny  plain. 

Evan.  It  is  not  because  he's  rich.  You  know 
very  well  I  won't  marry  for  riches. 

Alex.  So  you  have  often  said. 

Evan.  And  I  will  always  keep  mj  word. 

Alex.  Indeed-! — then  you  have  promised  to 
be  mine. 

Evan.  That's  quite  another  thing ;  and,  as 
you  will  provoke  me,  I  tell  you  that  I  dislike 
you  now  more  than  ever  I  liked  you  before... 

Alex.  O  Evania  !  if  you  ever  lov'd  as  I  do, 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  can  alter  ?  Can  you 
indeed  consent  to  wed  my  rival  ? 

Evan.  What!   Mr.  Obmanschikof ?  Yes, 
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Alex^  Is  it  possible  ? — can  you  be  happy  ? 

Evan.  Without  you  do  you  mean  ?  Certainly. 

Alex.  Since  then  your  heart  disowns  the  mu- 
tual love  it  once  confess'd,  I  will  for  ever  leave 
you  !  My  lips  shall  ne'er  upbraid  you  for  your 
broken  faith,  nor  shall  they  sue  again  for  favour 
— no  !  though  I  thought  I  should  succeed. 

Evan.  What  a  husband  1  should  have  in  you  ! 
Why  sure,  you'll  never  get  any  one  to  marry 
you — you're  too  proud ;  you'll  quarrel  with  all 
the  world. 
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Alex. — Shall  I  those  beauties  prize 
That  I  can  ne'er  obtain  ? 
Or  love  those  sparkling  eyes    • 
That  glance  to  give  me  pain  ? 
No,  no,  it  will  not  grieve  me 
■J  To  lose  so  false  a  heart ; 

"     '       Forget  thy  love  and  leave  me — 
For  ever  let  us  part ! 

Eta. — Say,  can  a  maid  confide 

In  such  a  haughty  youth, 
Who  owns  a  husband's  pride, 
Withotit  a  lover's  truth  ? 
No,  no,  it  will  not  grieve  me,  &c. 
[ 
Alex. — Go  thou  to  him  who'll  share 

His  wealthy  store  with  thee. 
Eta. — And  thou  to  some  lov'd  fair, 
An  humbler  suitor  be. 
^ofA.—Yet,  think  not  it  will  grieve  me,  See. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 
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SCENE   III. 

A  Room  in  the   Post  House. 

Enter  Melof. 

Mel.  A  holiday  forsooth  !  and  therefore  my 
horses  are  to  starve  and  AfFonassy  to  get  drunk. 
In  all  the  village  there  is  not  such  another  lazy, 
tipsey,  grumbling O  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Affonassy. 

Mel.  Now  what  do  you  want  ? 
-   Affon.  I  thought  you  call'd,  that's  all. 

Mel.  Not  I.  Yes,  yes,  I  did.  Don't  you 
know,  AfFonassy,  this  is  a  holyday  ?  and  you're  as 
dirty 

Affon.  As  on  any  work  day,  master ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  you  make  all  days  the  same  to  me; 
nothing  but  work  !  Well,  as  it  is  aholyday,  I 
ought  to  have  a  dram,  sir,  he  !  he  !  he  !  let  me 
have  6ne. 

Mel.  You've  had  more  than  one  already 
this  morning,  for  you  don't  stand  very  steady  I 
think.  ' 

Affon.   (hiccupping J     What's  to  he  done  ? 

Mel.  You'd  better  go  back  to  Finland,  your 
native  country,  for  you  don't  improve  by  living 
here.     You're  always  idle. 

Affon.  Indeed,  master,  you  make  me  always 
work. 

Mel.  When  you  should  attend  to  the  horses 
you  are  drunk,  and  asleep  on  the  kitchen  stove. 

.Affon.  Carry  on.  But  you  can't  call  this 
being  drunk. 

Mel.  There's  a  recruiting  party  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  I  h(>pe  they'll  take  you. 

c 
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Affon.  No  fear  if  I  cou'd  but  get  a  good 
place  I  shou'd  sit  down  contented. 

SONG.    Affgnassy. 

Place  me  in  good  service  with  plenty  to  eat, 

Contented  and  happy  you'll  find  I  shall  stay  ; 
As  long  as  they  give  me  ii;ood  drink  and  good  meat, 

I'll  patiently  wait  till  they  turn  me  away  ; 
The  weasel  that  crept  thro'  a  hole  in  the  wall, 

And  stufF'd  his  fur  jacket  with  plenty  of  grain, 
Was  a  fool  to  sneak  out  till  he'd  eaten  up  all, 

'Twere  then  time  enough  to  grow  slender  again. 

[^Exit. 

Mel.  Zounds  !  if  the  recruiting  party  would 
take  hinij  he'd  be  presently  alter 'd  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

Enter  Evania. 

Evan.  What,  Affonassy  a  soldier  ?  why,  fa- 
ther, he's  too  great  a  coward  to  fight. 

Mel.  O,  I  wish  instead  of  wearing  a  post- 
master's coat,  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
army.  How  happy  your  soldiers  are  !  without 
wives  to  plague  them  !  to  be  sure  mine's  dead, 
so  I  must  not  complain, 

Evan.  Lord,  father,  how  you  talk  !  then  I 
should  not  have  been  your  daughter. 

Mel.  Then  I  should  not  have  had  such  a 
vixen  to  plague  and  tease  me.  Will  you  or  will 
you  not  agree  to  have  Obmanschikof  ?  I've  sent 
Vassilly  for  him,  and  he'll  be  here  presently.  I 
desire  you  to  be  very  serious,  to  pay  all  attention 
to  what  he  says,  and  never  exchange  another 
word  with  Alexey. 

Evan.  You  know,  father,  Alexey  and  I  love 
one  anothey  dearly,  and  J  must  not  promise    ^- 
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Mel.  Nonsense!  you  don't  love  liiiri  alt  all ; 
he's  the  only  one  in  the  viihige  you  quarrel 
with. 

Evan.  He  says  such  pretty  things  to  make  me 
forgive  him^  that  he  tempts  me  to  quarrel  again 
and  again ;  and  so  on,  *till  I've  almost  tired  him 
out. 

Mel.  I  hope  you've  done  it  completely. 

Evan.  He  don't  believe  Hike  him  at  all. 

Mel.  I'm  glad  of  that. 

Evan  Ah,  but  he's  wrong,  for  I  do. 

Mel.  Why  he  has  not  money  enough  to  sup- 
port a  wife. 

Evan.  Because  he  supports  his  mother  and 
firrand  father. 

Mel.  Yes,  he's  a  good  boy,  out  he's  very  poor. 

Evan.  1*11  willingly  share  his  poverty  with 
his  happiness.  His  labour  earns  subsistence  for 
his  parents,  and  at  night  he  sinks  to  rest  pro- 
tected by  their  prayers  and  blessed  by  heaven  ! 
O  his  heart  is  so  good,  that  I  declare  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself  for  teazing  him  so. 

Mel.  Hear  reason,  Evania. 

Evan.  So  I  always  do,  father. 

Mel.  But  listen,  my  girl,  consider  how  wrong 
you  would  be  to  refuse  such  a  match.  He  is 
rich,  and  I'm  very  poor,  though  I  am  a  post- 
master, foe  this  road  has  so  few  travellers,  that 
we  can  but  just  afford  to  live.  Now,  as  fof  Ins 
person — how  can  you  find  so  much  fault  With 
it  ? 

Evan.  How  can  you  praise  it,  father  ? 

Mel.  His  dress — all  in  the  foreign  fashion  ! 

Evan.  O  no  !  it  can  be  nobody's  fashion  but 
his  own. 

Mel.  His  age- 


Evan.  Is  sixty. 
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Mel.  No,  nOj — almost  ten  years  less.  Then 
he's  very  clever,  he  speaks  German. 

Evan.  He  was  a  German's  lackey  at  Moscow, 
and  turn'd  away  for  stealing;  but  if  he  were 
ever  so  good  a  man,  one  can't  help  laughing  at 
him  instead  of  loving  him. 

Mel.  Fie,  fie,  Evania  ! 


Enter  Vassilly. 


•up. 


Vass.  Ha  ha !  ha !  he*s  coming.  Look, 
sister,  out  of  the  window  at  my  intended  bro- 
ther-in-law. Who  would  have  believed  the  co- 
mical old  fellow  was  in  love  with  you. 

Evan,  {looking  out  of  the  window.)  Ha! 
ha  !   ha ! 

Mel.  (to  Vassilly  J  Come  here,  you  provok- 
ing little  monkey.  Here — go  about  your  busi- 
ness. 

Enter  Obmanshcikof. 

Obm.^  Mr.  Melof  your  most  obedient.      Miss 
Evania  your  most  devoted,   (bowing.) 
;   Mel.  Mr.  Obmanschicof,   your  very  humble 
'servant. 

Evan.  Dear  sir,  do  you  find  this  fine  weather 
cold,  that  you  go  out  with  that  pretty  little 
mufi*? 

Alel.  ( aside  to  her )  That's  right,  girl ;  speak 
kindly. 

Ohm.  Dear  creature !  when  away  from  the 
warm  rays  of  your  resplendent  beauty,  how  can 
any  one  be warm  and  comfortable  ? 

Vass.  Ha  !  ha  !  ( looks  at  his  father  and  tries 
to  stifle  a  laugh ) . 
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Mel.  Go  out  of  the  room.  Come  along  with 
me. 

Vass.  O  pray  let  me  stay,  it  will  be  so  droll. 
I  won't  speak  indeed,  father. 

Mel.  Come  along,  come  along,  (pulling  him. ) 

Vass.  Welcome  peace  and  the  tender  passion  ! 
ha!  ba! 

[Exeunt  Melof  and  Vassilly. 

Evan.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  ray  brother's 
rudeness,  sir. 

Obm.  (aside)  How  kind!  (to  her)  Oh  ne- 
vermind; he's  a  wag,  ha!  ha!  (aside)  I'm 
glad  he's  gone  tho'. 

Evan,  (aside)  I'll  cure  him  of  making  love 
to  me. 

Obm.  (aside  and  smiling)  I  begin  to  think 
I'm  the  favor 'd  swain,  (to  her  J  Pray  sit  down. 
{they  sit)  Now  before  I  begin.  Miss  Evania, 
to  ask — the  question  I  intend,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  my  wife  will  be  the  happiest  woman  in 
Russia. 

Evan.  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

Ohm.  Yes,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  please  me,  and  that's  easily  done. 

Evan,  (drily)  So  I  should  think,  sir. 

Ohm.  Then  she  may  have  any  thing  she  likes 
to  set  off  her  beauty  ;  she  may  paint  her  cheeks 
red,  her  neck  white,  and  her  teeth  black.  She  will 
have  man's  admiration,  woman's  envy,  and  ray 
love  !    (leering  at  her. ) 

Evan.  Ah,  if  one  could  but  be  sure  of  the 
last! 

Ohm.  Darling  object  of  ray  entranced  soul — 

Evan.  Sir  I 

Obm.  Such  charms  as  your's  must  bind  my 
constancy  !  O  how  I  admire  your  good  sense  n\ 
preferring  me  to  the  young  rakes  of  the  village. 
Vol.  see  the  difference 
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Evan.  Yes,  I  do  see  the  difference. 

Ohm.  To  be  sure  !  They  are  ridiculous 
young  madcaps — mere  boys  !  they  always  put 
one  in  mind  of  children. 

Evan,  (smiling  siginjicdntly)  Yes,  sir,  in- 
deed they  do. 

Ohm.  O  they  are  a  pack  of  pretty  fellows  ! 
There's  that  Aleexy  now. — He's  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Evan.  Yes,  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Ohm.  Now,  Miss  Evauia,  allow  me  to  put  the 
question  to  you.  Thus  let  me  {kneeling)  at 
your  feet  entreat  you  to  deign  to  cast  an  eye  of 

love  and  pity  on  my  sufferings,  and  agree  to r- 

be  Mrs.  Obmanschikof. 

Evan.  Ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

Ohm,.  What  Ihe  deuce  !  does  she  make  a  fool 
ef  me  ? 

^*i  Evan.  You  insufferable  being!  how  could 
you  have  the  vanity  to  think  a  young  girl  would 
marry  you  ;  and  are  you  not  ashamed  to  fall  on 
your  knees  to  me,  when  you  know  very  well  you 
have  not  strength  to  rise  without  my  assistance  ? 
But  I'll  take  pity  on  you — I'll  help  you  up — 
there  !   ( assisting  Him  to  rise. ) 

Ohm.  Upon  my  word  Miss,  I  don't  under- 
stand  

Evan.  You  pretend  to  love  !  there's  some 
reason  for  believing  a  voung  man,  but  you — 
O  Lord  ! 

SONG.     EvANiA. 

Youn^  lovers  sighing  at  my  feet, 

I  half  persuade  myself  speak  true  ; 
But  surely  falsehood  I  must  meet, 

When  vows  of  love  proceed  from  you, 

Old  Man  ? 
For  what  have  you  with  love  to  do  ? 

Old  Man! 
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Go  court  some  antiquated  Maid,  '  • 

Who  raan's  inconstant  passion  fears ; 
Of  vou  she  need  not  be  afraid, 

I  ou'll  never  cause  the  fair  one's  fears, 

Old  Man  ! 
A  roving  heart  illsuits  your  years, 

Old  Man ! 


Obm.  Very  impudent  kind  of  behaviour  this  ! 
but  upon  second  thoughts  I'll  not  complain  to 
her  father — it  may  put  an  end  to  the  match. 
Old  !  she  call'd  me  old  !  I  am  pretty  sure 
she  call'd  me  old — but  then  it  was  all  owing  to 
that  provoking  brother  of  her 's.     He  shan't  stay 

to Who  comes  here  ?     O  ho  !  some  man  of 

consequence I'll  introduce  myself. 

Enter  Samoylof  a?id  Eliza^  conducted  hy  Me- 
LOF  awfZ  EvANiA.     AiiDREY  following. 

Mel.  Do  you  wish  horses,  sir,  immediately  ? 

Sam.  No,  my  good  friend.  We  have  tra- 
Telled  far  to-day^  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
provide  us  dinner. 

Mel.  Certainly,  sir. 

Sam.  Audrey  !   take  vay  cloak. 

Eliza.  You  say  you  have  no  stranger  living 
in  the  house  ? 

Mel.  No,  madam,  nor  for  a  long  time  past. 

Eliza.  Nor  heard  of  a  traveller  meeting  with 
any  accident  on  the  road,  nor  of  any  one  lately 
arrived  in  ill  health  near  this  place  ?  Pray  re* 
collect.     ( to  Evania )     Have  not  you  heard  ? 

Sam.  My  dear  Eliza,  do  not  alarm  yourself 
without  cause.  Provided  \\c  merely  hear  that 
he  has  passed  this  stage,  it  is  sufficient;  we 
know  he  passed  the  last. 
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Ohm.  (  advancing. )  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
you  are  in  pursuit  of  some  runaway  I  suppose. 

Sam.  {without noticing  him,  to  Melof)  You 
will  be  best  to  give  us  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Six  weeks  since,  a  young*  gentleman — 
an  officer — was  here  on  his  road  to  Yaroslaf^ 
He  could  not  have  arrived  in  the  village  before 
late  in  the  evening. 

J\Iel.  In  what  kind  of  carriage  did  he  travel  ? 

Eliza.  He  was  on  horseback.  We  learnt  at 
the  last  post-house  ^hat  he  left  his  carriage 
there. 

Sam.  We  are  now  three  stages  from  Yaros- 
laf,  I  believe  ? 

jMel.  Yes,  sir,  three. 

Sam.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ? 

Obm.  No,  he  never  came  here,  I'm  sure. 

JMel.  An  officer  on  horseback — six  weeks 
ago — No  I 

Evan.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  remember.  It  was  in- 
deed very  late  in  the  evening  when  he  came,  and 
he  did  not  alight  from  his  horse  to  come  in. 

Sam.  Can  you  describe  his  person,  and  his 
features  ? 

Eliza.  Did  he  resemble  this  picture  ? 

Evan.  O  yes,  exactly.  And  I  remember  my 
coming  here  into  the  house,  and  then  returning 
soon  after,  when  I  »aw  him.  Madam,  with  a  pic- 
ture in  his  hand  about  the  size  of  this  ;  and  he 
looked  at  it  so  stedfastly  that  he  did  not  perceive 
I  was  returned. 

Eliza.  It  was  suspended  by  a  black  ribbon 
from  his  neck  ? 

Evan.  Yes. 

Eliza.  It  was  Narensky,  I  am  convinc'd. 

Sam.  Now  let  your  mind  remain  at  rest,  Eliza. 
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Eliza.  My  anxiety  increases  the  nearer  we 
are  to  our  journey's  end.  Three  stages  more 
only  !  then  surely  we  shall  meet  him  to-day. 

Obm.  If  any  one  can  discover  this  gentleman 
who  has  run  away,  I  think  I  can.  Is  he  your 
•husband.  Ma'am  ?  If  I  did  but  know  all  about 
it 

Sam.  (to  the  others)  Shew  us  into  the  room 
you  mentioned,  if  you  please. 

Evan.  Yes,  sir.     This  way,  sir. 

Ohm.  (aside)  It's  very  odd  he  takes  no  notice 
of  me  (to  them  and  following).  Pray  have  you 
come  all  the  way  from  Petersburg  ?  the  roads  I 
dare  say  are  tolerably  good — the  weather  is  very 

fine — perhaps,  sir 

\_Exeunt  Samoylof,  Eliza,  Melop, 
and  EvANiA. 

Ohm.  He  must  be  some  very  great  man  in- 
deed !  by  his  taking  no  notice  of  me.  Here's 
his  servant- — I'll  ask  him.  I'm  determined  to 
know  what  all  this  is  about. 

And.  (advancing)  Ah,  Mr.  Obmanschikof ! 
how  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  last. 

Ohm.  What !  Andrey  }  bless  my  heart  and  so 
it  is  !  so  you've  come  io  pay  us  a  visit,  eh  ? 
Well,  you're  much  alter'd  for  the  better.  You've 
been  absent — let  me  see 

And.  Nearly  three  years.  Cursed  bad  roads 
these  !  nearly  shook  to  death  ! 

Obm.  Why,  Andrey,  you've  got  into  a  good 
place. 

Arul.  Pretty  well — nothing  extraordinary. 

Ohm.  Ha !  ha  !  they  seem  to  be  on  a  wild 
goose  chace. 

And.  Ah!  its  a  strange  piece  of  business. 

Ohm.  How,  pray  ? 

And.  You  heard  them  mention  Narensky. 
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Obm.  Yes. 

And.  He  was  Captain  in  my  master's  regi* 
meut.  and  was  to  marry  his  daughter ; — indeed 
he  was  betrothed  to  her  in  church. 

Obm.  What — this  young  lady  ? 

And.  Ay.  He  then  set  off  to  Yaroslaf  to  take 
possession  of  an  estate  there,  and  was  to  return 
directly.  But,  odd  enough  !  he  has  never  ar- 
rived at  his  journey's  end,  and  has  never  been 
beard  of  since. 

Obm.  I  think  herhas  run  away ;  what  do  they 
think  ? 

And.  Why  they  don't  know  what  to  think  ;-~ 
some  accident; — illness,  and  not  being  able  to 
write  : — to  say  the  truth,  they're  afraid  that  a 
certain  Captain  Demetrief,  his  rival,  has  waylaid 
him,   SLi\d—(signific(intli/J — you  understand  me. 

Enter  Affonassy. 

^nd.  O  here's  the  ostler  !  assist  me  off  with 
my  coat,  you  fellow  ! 

Affon.  (aside)  There's  for  you  !  he's  a  ser- 
vant, Jike  myself. 

Obm.  This  story  is  very  odd  indeed.  He 
must  have  run  away,  I  think. 

And.  Very  possibly,  egad  !  she's  a  fine  girl — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  Come,  ostler  !  take  my 
coat. 

Affon.  Uh  ?  {grumbling  while  taking  it  off; 
Andriy  notices  his  face). 

And.  W  hat — Affonassy  !   is  it  not  Affonassy  ? 

Affon.  Yes,  that's  my  name.    Who  are  you  ? 

And.  Who  am  I !  don'.t  you  recollect  your 
brother  Audrey  ? 

Obm.  Ay,  very  true — there  he  is  Mr.  Audrey, 
just  as  you  left  him. 
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Affbn.  Dear  me  !  it  can  be  ! — no — what  have 
jou  done  with  your  beard  ? — Andrey  ? — Yes  it 
is,  I  declare  ( throwing  his  arms  i^ouncl  his  neck). 

Ohm.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

And.  You're  a  perfect  savage,  Aflfonassy; 
learn  more  politeness.  Shake  hands,  if  you  like. 
You  had  better  go  to  Petersburg  with  me.  I'll 
ask  ray  master  to  take  you  on  the  coach-box  — 
What  d'ye  say,  my  boy  } 

Affon.  Eh  !  what ! — go  with  you  ?  O  An- 
drey !  how  fine  you  are  !— heigho  !  I'm  not  at 
all  like  you. 

And.  But  I'll  make  you  so,  my  lad.  You'd 
make  a  handsome  figure  in  an  elegant  livery,  and 
have  a  very  pretty  looking  face^ — if  it  were  not 
for  that  beard. 

Affon.  Its  twice  the  size  since  you  left  us— 
he !  he  !  he  ! 


Enter  Evania. 

J^van.  {to  Andrey)  Your  master  is  enquir- 
ing for  you. 

And.  I'll  go  immediately  (talks  with  Ajffb- 
nassi/). 

Enter  Vassilly. 

Vass.  AfFonassy,  you're  wanted  in  the  stable. 
Ohm.  O  Miss  Evania  !   don't  persist  in  being 
80  cruel. 

Vass.  I'll  plead  for  you,  old  gentleman. 
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FINALE.     EvANiA,  Vassily,  Andrey,  ajid  Af- 

FONASSY, 

Vass.—rPray  pity  his  heart's  tender  anguish, 

Ah  !  let  hira  no  more  sigh  and  languish  ; 
For  how  oft  has  he  said, 
That  he  loves  you,  fair  maid  ! 
Eva. — A  baby,  once  folly  and  vanity  had, 

In  your  tender  bosom  they  cradled  the  lad  ; 
You  call  him  young  love,   but  he  must  be 

some  other. 
For  Cupid  ne'er  had  such  a  father  and  mother, 
Vass. — Do  not  laugh  while  he  sighs, 

Or  he  dies,  or  he  dies!        ?  iiiS 
Samoylqff  {without). — Audrey  !  .  ' 

Eva. — Hark  !  your  master's  calling. 
And. — Yes,  Sir ! — what  a  bawling  ! 
Melof  (without). — AfFonassy  ! 
Eva. — Father's  calling, 

Don't  you  hear  him  ? 
Aff. — What  a  squalling  ! 
Eva.  }  Why  don't  you  run  ? 
Vass.  y  Why  don't  you  go  ? 
And.  ^  Well,  well,  I  go. 
Aff.    ^  Don't  tease  me  so. 

Vass.  X  On  you,  sweet  maid,  depends  his  only  joy, 
J  But  ah!   those  frowning  looks  his  hopes  dc- 
>  stroy. 

And.  \  Take  my  advice  and  leave  this  place,  my  boy, 
^  A  lad  like  you  will  never  want  employ. 

J?'oa.  ^^  Don't  think  your  courtship,  Sir,  can  give  me 

>  For  love  like  your's  must  ev'ry  maid  annoy. 
AJf.    V  I'll  look  about  for  some  less  hard  employ, 
^  And  soon  become  as  smart  as  you,  ray  boy. 

[^Exeunt, 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE   I. 

A  Cave  under  Ground,  zoith  a  Ladder  to  the  Outlet 
at  the  Top,  Dorewki/  and  Robbers  sitting  at  a 
Table  drinking. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS.     Robbers. 

View  the  sordid  world  around, 

Honesty  in  rags  is  found, 
While  boumlloss  riches  crown  the  wise, 
Who  fearless  ev'ry  law  despise. 

Fortune's  frowns  let  fools  endure, 
Sigh  for  riches,  yet  be  poor;  ^ 

A  noble  heart  her  threat'ning  braves,  > 

Nor  courts  her  smiles  like  coward  slaves. 

Dor.  Drink  my  comrades.  This  liquor  i§ 
our  friend  ;  it  inspires  our  souls  with  schemes  of 
future  deeds,  and  gives  us  courage  to  perform 
them. 

\st  Rob.  No  better  hour  for  scheming  than 
the  present.     Our  purses  want  replenishing. 

2d  Rob.  Why  need  we  think  of  how  we  are 
to  act  ?  we  want  the  opportunity. 

Dor.  (advancing  with  the  rest)  True^  atid 
we'll  seize  the  iirst.  No  travellers  have  passed 
the  neighbouring  roads  worth  the  risk  of  plun- 
dering for  many  a  week.  Soon  may  we  hear  of 
some  whose  money   will  afford  us  merriment ! 
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Then  we'll  prove  our  prisoner  worthy  of  the 
band,  or  else  resolve  upon  his  fate.  Till  he 
commits  a  deed  to  make  the  law  his  enemy,  we 
cannot  trust  him. 

2d  Bob.  He'll  not  consent ;  he's  obstinately 
sullen. 

1st  Bob.  Our  threats  have  no  effect^ — he'll  not 
join  us. 

Dor.  He  must,  or  die. 

1st  Bob.  An  open  letter  which  we  found  upon 
him  tells  us  his  name's  Demetrief.  See  there, 
Dorewky  C shewing  it-). 

Dor.  (taking  it)  What  are  its  contents  ? 

1st  Bob.  A  challenge,  'faith  ! 

2d  Bob.  Here  comes  our  ancient  spy. 

Dor.  Ulrica  ?  May  her  news  be  good  ! 

Enter  Ulrica  {down  the  Ladder). 

Dor.  How  noWj  old  Beldam  !  have  those 
tottering  feet  mov'd  to  some  purpose  ?  have  you 
obtain'd  intelligence  of  travellers  on  the  road  ? 

Ulri.  My  tottering  feet !  wer't  not  for  those, 
you'd  fare  but  scantily. 

Dor.  Peace,  harridan ! 

\st  Bob.  Ha  !  ha  !  how  soon  offended  ! 

Ulri.  These  are  the  wages  of  my  services. 
Don't  I  direct  you  to  your  prey,  and  scout  the 
country  round  for  your  advantage  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  your  our  pointer,  and  we're  the 
sportsmen. 

Ulri.  Brandy  has  made  you  drunk,  and  now 
your  wantonness  makes  me  your  jest.  I've  wel- 
come news  to  tell,  which  ought  to 

Dor*  Why,  tell  it  quickly  then. 

\st  Bob.  She'll  not.  Her  anger  must  abate 
first. 
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XJlri.  Would'  it  not  injure  me  as  well  as  jou 
to  lose  such  plunder,  I'd  be  silent.  In  two 
hours'  time  a  traveller  and  his  daughter  journey 
on  the  road  to  Yaroslaf. 

Dor.  By  whom  attended  ? 

Ulri.  By  one  servant  only — the  man  who 
drives  them. 

Dor.  Will  they  repay  us  for  our  pains  ? 

Ulri.  No  doubt  they  will. 

Dor.  Bring  Demetrief  hither  ! 
(  They  unbolt  a  door  to  a  small  recess  in  the  hack 
scene,  and  bring  forxvard  Narensky). 

Dor.  You  must  determine  now  to  league  with 
MS,  or  meet  your  death. 

Nar.  I've  answer'd  you  before,  you  know 
ray  resolution. 

Dor.  I  wish  to  make  a  friend  of  you.  You're 
now  reduced  to  poverty — then  join  your  equals 
in  misfortune.  We  live  by  the  law  of  nature, 
for  she  ordains  to  all  to  prey  upon  the  weaker. 

Nar.  But  there  are  laws,  commanding  us  to 
love  each  fellow-creature  as  a  brother  ; — what 
punishment  will  be  denounc'd  against  the  rob- 
ber and  the  murderer  ! — I'll  rather  die  than  join 
you. 

Dor.  Comrades!  draw  your  swords  (ro55er« 
draw).     We  have  not  time  to  trifle. 

Nar.  What  is  it  you  propose  ? 

Dor.  That  you  shall  share  our  danger  and 
our  spoil.  We  purpose  to  attack  a  carriage  on 
the  road,  and  you  must  bear  the  foremost  part. 

Nar.  Welfl 

Dor.  If  possible  by  stratagem  we'll  lure  them 
from  the  carriage,  and  avoid  the  hazard  of  re- 
sistance, 'lis  you  must  silence  them  for  ever. 
As  for  the  woman — we  can  bring  her  here.  She'll 
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not  be  witness  to  her  father's  fate,  and  will  be- 

Jieve  he  has  escaped. 

i-:  3d  Bob.  NoW;,  what  says  Demetrief  ? 

2d  Boh.  O,  he'll  along  with  us.  What  is  the 
traveller  ?  a  merchant  ? 

Ulri.  No,  a  soldier. 

Dor.  A  soldier  ! 

Ulri,  Ay,  he's  a  Colonel  in  the  army  ;  I  think 
I  heard  him  call'd  Samoylof. 

Nar.  (greatly  agitated)  Samoylof  !  his 
daughter  too  !  O  Heaven,  direct  me — my  brain's 
on  fire  !   Samoylof! 

Hi  Dor.  You  know  him  then.  How  strong  his 
passion  shakes  his  frame  ! 

1st  Bob.  This  man  must  be  his  friend,  perhaps 
his  father. 

Nar.  ( distractedly )   Friend  !  and  father  :  no, 

no,  no,  he  is  my enemy  !     You've  nam'd  me 

right, — yes — I  am  Demetrief.  I've  panted  for 
the  moment  when  I  might  find  Samoylof  in  my 
power,  upbraid  him  with- my  wrongs,  and  stab 
him  to  the  heart.  (A  pause,  during  which  he 
shews  violent  and  increasing  agitation).  Your 
threats  could  not  have  forc'd  me  to  the  murder 
of  a  man  who  never  injur'd  me,  but  here  revenge 
directs  me. 

Dor.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  resentment  ? 

J^ar.    Injur'd  and   disappointed    love.      She 

was  my  promised  bride — I'll  tell  you  all 

but  while  feigning  friendship  towards  me,  he 
contrived,  assisted  by  Narensky,  whom  he 
thought  a  richer  husband  for  her, — my  rage  will 
choak  me — to  make  me,  by  the  basest  calumny, 
an  object  of  her  hatred.  That  Narensky  {ex- 
vitingly)  has  already  suffer'd  by  my  sword  for 
his  disgraceful  perfidy. 
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,Z)»r.  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  and  shall  re- 
venge her  loss. 

\st  Rob.  Narensky  !  He  it  was  who  sent  that 
challenge  to  you  ? 

Nar.  Yes — yes — I — I  compell'd  him  to  do 
80.  Dorewky,  I  entreat  you  let  me  avenge  mj 
cause  myself,  as  you  at  first  proposed.  1  am  a 
soldier^  and  will  not  shrink. 

Dor.  You,  and  you  alone,  must  do  it.  We 
believe  your  story,  for  your  countenance  agreed 
with  what  you  spoke ;  the  letter  in  your  pocket 
— signed  by  Narensky — all  agree ;  but  we,  in 
safety  to  ourselves,  must  watch  you  closely,  and 
in  our  presence  you  must  do  the  deed  which  binds 
you  to  us.  Unless  we  all  were  subject  to  the 
law's  severity,  how  could  we  trust  each  other  ? 
Nar.  Place  but  Samoylof  in  my  power,  and 
I  need  not  other  motives  to  obedience  than  the 
injuries  I've  sustain 'd. 

Dor.  *Tis  well,  I  like  you  better  every  mo- 
ment. Give  him  his  sword,  (his  stvQrd  is 
brought ) . 

Nar.  {with  energy  and  emotion)  Propitious 
stars !  I  thank  ye  for  this  chance  ( to  the  leader). 
Doubt  not  ray  faith — I  soon  will  pledge  it  at  the 
shrine  of  vengeance; — the  wrongs  I've  sufier'd 
rush  upon  ray  heart,  and  all  its  pulses  burn  with 
indignation. 

Dor.  Away  ! — ^and  see  you  shrink  not. 
Nar.    Comrade — I  take  your  hand — you'll 
know  me  better  at  our  next  encounter — Samoy- 
lof s  destiny  at  my  disposal,  you  need  not  doubt 
the  feelings  that  inspire  me. 

\_Exeunt  Narensky  and  two  Robbers  up  the 
Steps. 
Dor.  This  is  a  fellow  moulded  to  our  pur- 
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now  for  the  attack,,    jj 

■-i  'J    ■, 


pose — ^be'll  prove  an  acquisition  to  our  band—- 
itacK,  •    *T 

■-i  'J    ■,      . 

,,^   ^  ,   ^  CHORUS.     i2o6icr*. 

\iii  9;?' '   Come,  my  comrades,  let's  be  gone, 
#  aiL  .     Hopes  of  plunder  lead  us  on  ; 

Let  ev'ry  heart  be  firm  and  bold,  , 

Nor  be  by  dastard  fears  controlPd. 

[^Robbers  exeunt  up  the.  ladder  /  Ulrica  exit  int9 
V  .:. J  V   :ihi^.  Recess  behind. 

L:l>^  , ;  Hioio  iwj^  iSCENE    II. 

Tlht  Stable   Yard  of  the  Post  House. 
'  ^jibu  naijj  jtMJiir  yiii?*/? 

bii^  .>»w/tivy  \L  .    Enter  Alexey.         !" 

^*  ^  ^faf. 'Could  I  biit  meet  Evania,  I  would  not 
part  till  we  were  reconciled  again. — Perhaps 
sheil  soon  be  here. — If  she  confirm  the  tale  I 

'heard  of  her  refusal  of  my  rival,  I  shall  be  hap- 
py— alas !  I  now  repent  of  the  harsh  words  I 
sppke,  and  shall  be  wretched  till  I  obtain  her 
pardon. — O,  Evania  !  the  fond  hope  of  sharing 
ihy  affection  is  allmy  heart  delights  in — ^all  that 

SONG.    Alexey. 

i I'm  ,   The  summer  gale,  that  gently  blows^ 
Joys  not  to  meet  the  balmy  rose^ 

As  I  delight  in  thee,  love  1 
The  rose-bud,  opening  to  the  vicvr,     . , 
Loves  not  to  bathe  in  morning  dew^  i^*^''  ^^ 
As  I  delight  in  thee,  love  ! 

O  thou  art  all  to  me,  love,         ' 

All  my  heart  holds  dearly. 
Never  lov'd  a  village  swain, 
So  truly,  §0  sincerely  i 
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The  bee  exults  not  in  the  sweets, 
Enriching  ev'ry  flower  she  meets, 

As  I  delight  in  thee,  love  ! 
The  lark  rejoices  not  to  rise 
At  early  morn,  in  cloudless  skies, 

As  I  delight  in  th6e,  love! 
O  thou  art  all  to  me,  &c. 

Alex.  li!  venture  at  the  door  to  call  her  hi- 
ther— Ah  !  footsteps  are  approaching — I  must 
conceal  myself  till  they  are  gone.  \JE,xit. 


)  jE'/?f€r  Andrey  flMc?  Affonassy. 

And.  You're  an  uncouth  savage,  brother  Af- 

fonassy — you^U  never  be  a  gent)feman-->look  at 

me!  it^-,?-,tj>^i-;>-j 

Affon.  I  can't  help  looking  at  you.— Obj  Au- 
drey— I  never  thought  to  ask  you  befpre-r-he  ! 
he  !   aren't  you  married  ?         :  fu   (,  i-  o  y  itn^ 

And.  Oh  no  !  we  handsome  fellows  are  liot'in 
such  haste  as  the  girls  are — they  think  it  a  ter- 
rible thing  not  to  get  married,  and  if  they  unfor- 
tunately lose  one  lover,  they  are  inconsolable  till 
they  get  another. 


SONG.    AndreyV  'fiwn^ 

A  maid  and  a  man  once  a  courtship  began, 
And  of  course  soon  determin'd  to  wed  ; 

But  before  the  fond  day  was  the  devil  to  pay, 
For  alas  I  the  poor  loyer  went  dead. 

The  damsel  then  sigh'd,  and  despairingly  cried — 
"  Welladay  !  I  sliall  die  an  old  maid  !" 

But  the.  Sexton  "was  near,  aud  said,  "  l^To,  my  (J^ar, 
"  Look  at  me,  and  pray  don't  be  aiVftid." 
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She  was  not  over  nice,  so  follow'd  good  adviecj 
Not  to  mourn  for  a  man  in  his  grave  ; 

Took  the  grave -digging  youth,  and  repeated  this 
truth, 
**  Friends  in  need  are  the  best  friends  we  have." 


Affon.  We  used  to  be  as  like  each  other  as  a 
couple  of  cranberries — but  now  you're  a  fine 
gentleman— and  I'm  a — Well,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  • 

And.  Give  your  master  warning,  go  to  Pe- 
tersburg, and  become  as  like  me  as  I  was  once 
like  you.  You'll  learn  to  pass  your  time  there 
as  pleasantly  as  the  best  of  us.  Rise  at  ten — 
dress  your  master,  and  undertake  to  manage  his 
intrigues  ;■ — then  attend  at  my  lady's  toilet,  hold 
her  pincushion,  carry  her  lap-dog,  and  stand  be- 
Jiind  the  carriage ; — wait  at  table,  take  snuff, 
and  when  your  master  speaks  to  you,  perhaps 
offer  hin?  your  box— thus — {handing  it  tpwards 
Affonassy ) . 

Affon.  He!  he!  he!  and  he  takes  snuff  with 
you,  just  so — {sneezing). 

And.  Never  mind.  You'll  soon  take  it  easier. 
Try  another  pinch. 

Affon.  No,  I  thank  you,  brother.  Except 
taking  snuff  without  sneezing,  I'm  sure  I  could 
do  all  you  have  been  telling  me.  Carry  on. 
But  do  they  give  you  enough  to  eat  ? 

And.  Plenty.  We  eat  of  every  dish  our  mas- 
ters' have. 

Affon.  And  drink  ? 

And.  Any  thing  we  please. 

Affon.  Then  I'll  go. 

And.  You  must  learn  to  be  exactly  like  me. 
In  two  or  three  years  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  you  somewhat  genteel. 
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Ajfon.  Two  or  three  jears  !  O,  bless  you,  I 
shan't  take  so  long  to  learn.  I  can  eat  and  drink 
already,  and,  I  take  it,  that's  about  halfihei  bu- 
siness of  a  good  servant.  Who  did  you  get  to 
teach  you,  brother  ? 

And.  I  taught  myself.  I  luckily  got  into  the 
service  of  some  rich  families,  and  you'll  find, 
brother,  the  best  way  to  get  forward  in  this 
world  is  to  wait  upon  the  great  men. 
'  Affon.  Look  !  here  comes  the  wolf-hunter  I 
told  you  of. 

And.  A  wild  looking  fellow — does  he  often 
Tisit  you  ? 

Affon.  We've  had  him  here  two  or  three 
times  lately ;  when  he's  hungry,  and  tired  of 
hunting,  he  sometimes  comes  to  have  a  dinner 
and  a  few  hours  sleep  in  the  stable.  Mercy  on 
me !  what  a  life  he  must  lead  ! 


Enter  Demetrief  disguised  with  a  Beard,  Sgc.  ; 
a  Gun  slung  over  his  Shoulder,  and  a  Cutlass 
at  his  Side. 

Dcm.  Friend,  I  leave  the  wolves*  skins  in 
your  care — remember,  should  your  master  find  a 
purchaser- 

Affon.  W^ell,  well,  I  know — you  told  me  be- 
fore. 

Dem.  Ha!  (aside)  Samylof's  servant  as  I 
live  !  I  must  question  him.  Perhaps  (to  him) 
your  master  would  be  glad  to  buy  them  ? 

And.  Not  he — so  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
of  asking  him. 

Vem.  His  friend  then r 

And.  What? 
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;^    Ihm.  His  friend  who's  travelling  with  him. 

And.  There's  only  his  daughter. 

Dem.  Oh  !  I  thought — that  is — I  heard  her 
intended  husband  was  with  him  likewise. 

And.  That's  more  than  I  know- — egad  !  I 
wish  he  was — we've  lost  him  these  six  weeks. 
Lord  !  Lord  !  how  a  story  gains  hy  telling — ha  I 
ha! 

Affon.  He  !    he  !      -  ' 

Dem.  {aside)  Is  it  then  so? — no  tidings  of 
Narensky,   {going.) 
<  'CAffOn.  Stop,  don't  you  want   some  drink?  I 
say — if  you'll  call  for  some,  I'll  drink  part  with 
you. 

Dem.  No,  I  must  hence — I  have  far  to  tra- 
vel before  night.  Farewell,  If  I'm  successful 
in  the  chase,    you'll  see  me  soon  again.     [_Exit. 

Enter  Evania^ /rom  the  Post  House. 

Mvan.  Mr.  Andrey,  your  master  wants  you. 
[^And.  Miss,  your  commands  I  obey  with  plea- 
sure.    I'm  your  most  devoted,     Fal,    lal,   la! 

\_Exit  singing. 

Evan.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  what  a  fop  he  is  grown 
since  he  left  us.  AfFonassy,  my  father  desires 
you'll  get  the  carriage  ready  directly. 

AJJf'on.  Miss — I    command    with  pleasure — 

you're  quite  my^ — my   devoted.     Fal,  lal,    la  ! 

^Exit  aijokxvardly,  imitating  Andrew's  manner. 

Evan.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Surely  Affonassy  ha» 
run  mad  with  the  otlier's  folly.  But  where'* 
Alexey  ?  O  he'll  soon  refurn.  What  a  provok- 
ing thing  it  would  be  not  to  allow  a  girl  to  be  a^ 
teasing  as  she  pleases,  for  its  the  only  way  shf 
has  of  proving  the  patiejicc  and  sinc<frity  of  her 
lover. 
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SONG.      EVANIA. 

All  ye  lovers,  who  hope  for  success,  ought  to  learn, 

'When  maidens  command  you  to  leave  them, 
'Tis  your  duty  agaia,  and  again  to  return, 

And  when  they  say  "  No,"  don't  believe  them^ 
For  while  they  refuse  you 
'  They  wish  not  to  lose  you, 

While  they  send  you  away, 
They  would  rather  you'd  stay, 
And  you'll  often  please  most  when  you  most  diiobey. 


SCENE  III. 

The   Village. 

EnUr  DfiMETUiEF,  mth  a  Letter. 

Dcm.  Yes,  I  have  found  a  clue  to  his  dft- 
covery  at  last.  This  is  the  challenge  which  he 
tent  to  me,  and  was  by  njc  returned.  O  Naren- 
«ky,  if  you  are  yet  alive,  this  letter,  written  in  a 
jealous  mood  against  a  friend  who  never  injured 
you,  may  prove,  I  hope,  the  means  of  your  deli- 
verance !  Here  comes  the  man  who  dropp'd 
it — he  shall  confess 


Enter  Dorewkt  disguised  as  a  Peasant. 

Dor.  He  here  again — he  haunts  me  eyerjr 
where.     Does  he  suspect  me  ? 

Dem.  Why  avoid  me?  I  would  speak  with 
you. 

iDor.  Well !   speak — what  is  it  you  want  ? 
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Dem.    Employment.     I'm  one  of  your  trade. 
{Dorewky  starts)     Don't  be  alarm 'd.     Look! 
here's  a  letter  you  dropp'd  just  no^.     {read- 
ing the  direction)     *^*  Capt.  Demetrief." 
^   Dor.  ( aside)  All's  lost  unless  he  join  us. 

Deni.  Why  so  suspicious?    I've  play'd  too 
many  tricks  myself  to   complain  of  my  neigh- , 
hour's. 

Dor.  Will  you  go  with  me  and  join  our 
party?  '>'-'V-*^*  '  '"i^^M'?'" 

Dcin.  That's  what  I  wish.  Have  y op  many  ? 
'  Dor.  Yes.  One  of  them  I  gain'd  to-day— 
that  same  Demetrief. 

Dem,  Indeed!  {aside)  He  knows  not  his 
Narensky. 

Dor.  On  his  account  I  came  here  disguised. 
I've  enquired  about  him,  and  find  no  cause  to 
doubt  his  storv. 

Dem.  But  has  he  really  joined  you  ? 

Dor,  He  has  !  Not  for  love  of  us,  but  out  of 
batred  to  Samylof,  (pointing-  to  the  post-house 
tiignijicantit/)  he  who  is  journeying  on  the  road. 

Dem.  I  understand.  Well,  if  you  like  me, 
I'm  your  man. 

Dor.  Stay,  we  may  be  suspected  here.  Come 
'  jEhis  way — follow  me.     We'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

[^Exit. 

Dem.  {following  him )  This  is  a  desperate 
step  ! — but  caution  must  not  withhold  me  from 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  danger.  \_Exit. 

■v.Mnfer  Sergeant;  /le  goes  cantioiislj/  to  the  Post- 
house  door^  looks  within^  and  beckons  with  his 
hand »  then  enters  Obmansehikof.  ■' 

Ohm.  What  do  you  want^  that  you  beckoo 
me  oat  so  slijy  ?  ^,^  ^^pf^Uf^  grrvi  ; ,     •- 
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Serg.  My  Colonel's  here.    '  t^t'«  .  ' 

Obm.  What !  this  one  in  the  house  ?  Sa- 
moylof  ? 

Serg.  Yes,  Sir.  i 

Obm.  He  knows  nothing  about  your  being  in 
the  village,  so  take  care  he  doesn't  see  you,. 
He's  goins:  immediately.  ••.  gifxi  ioi 

Serg  We  must  wait  till  he's  gone  before  we 
can  draw,  the  ballot.  ^ 

Obm.  Right.    Now,  mind  you  and  your  men   ■ 
keep  out  of  the  way.     As  soon  as  his  carriage 
moves  off,   I'll  be  with  you.     Run  away  as  fast 
as  you  can.  j  o/u;,         \^ExU  Sergeant.  ^ 

Obm.  Now   I   must    prevent  any  one   from    ' 
telling  him  his  Sergeant  is  here,  or  he  may  stay  '^ 
to  see  the  recruits  drawn  himself.     I  must  have 
Evania,  tho'  she  did  laugh  at  me  and  call  me 
old ;   perhaps  it  was  only  a  joke ;  besides,  it's   ' 
proper  that  every  body  should  marry,  if  it  were    * 
only  to  prevent  such  useless  creatures  as  old 
maids  being  in  the  world. 

Enfery  from  the  Post-house,  SAMOYLof,   Eliza, 
Melof,  and  Evania. 

Mel.  You  had  better  remain  in  the  house. 
Sir,  'till  every  thing  is  ready. 

Sam.  No,  my  good  friend,  we  prefer  enjoy-  ^ 
ing  the  weather.  See,  Eli^^a,  how  much  more 
beautiful  the  countrv  appears  to  our  eyes,  after 
having  gazed  for  half  the  year  on  dreary  wastes 
of  snow  ;  like  the  return  of  happiness  to  the  un- 
fortunate, it  seems  more  grateful  to  us  than  it 
did  before,  and  receives  a  heartier  welcome. 

Omb.  Yes,  Sir,  very  true. — [aside)  He  still 
takes  no  notice  of  me. 

Sam.  Why  do  you  sigh,  my  dear  Eliza  ? 

F 
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Eliza.  Ah  f  can  I  hear  you  talk  of  the  return 
of  happiness,  and  yet  not  sigh  ?       :)r  vK 

SatH.  You  must  rally  your  spirits,  and  shew 
yourself  more  cheerful  Nothing  but  illness — 
perhaps  at  the  next  stage  we  may  find  him.  , 

Eliza.  I  hope  so.     But  if  he  should  have  met' 

Demetrief besides,  „fa.ther,    are    thexe.  not 

robbers.?  Ybtjf*r'(vi/*irii  •'»r:ri;7i 

Sam.  None,  none,  it  cannot  be,  {to  JMelof) 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  depredations  being  com- 
mitted near  you  ?  i\m,liy 

Mel.  No,  Sir,  never. 

Obm.  O,  there's  no  need  of  alarm.     I  rather 

think  Miss you'll  esycuse  me — but  you  know 

the  proverb,  out  of  sight  out  of  mind joung 

gentlemen  will  be  faithless  sometimes,  ha!  ha! 
(  Samoylof  turns  towards  him  and  frowns. 

Sa77i.  {to  Melof.)  Whose  is  that  cottage, 
where  the  fir-tree  branch,  above  the  doof, 
denotes  'tis  visited  bv  sickness  ? 

J\IeL  A  young  peasant's.  Sir,  whose  industry 
supports  a  weak  and  sufl'eriog  mother. 

"    .        Enter  AitEXEY ,  from  the  Cottage. 

Sam.  Is  this  the  youth  ?     '       -': 

Mel.  Yes,  Sir.  '   ' 

Sctm.  {to  Alex ey.)  Friend,  may  returning 
health  soon  bless  the  object  of  your  filial  care  ! 

Alexey.  {bckwing)  I  thank  you.  Sir;  and 
may  your,  home  be  never  sadden'd  by  afiliction's 
frown.    }  ^-iLir.b  v,  >  ^n^^f  atU  uf(ti  . 

Sam.  Is  your  father  yet  alive  ? 

Alex.  Alas  !  no.  Sir  ;  his  loss  sits  heavy  on 
our  hearts,-+-n^still  must  our  tears  bewail 
him,— yet  we  have  reason  to  be  joyful,  for  his 
death  was  happy, he  fell  in  battle  1 
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Sam.  Noble  minded  joiith  !  Yes,  let  ttie 
enemies  of  Russia  call  her  sons  uncivilized  and 
rude  ; — but  let  it  be  our  boast  that,  in  our  cot- 
tages, we've  hearts  obedient  to  the  dictates  of 
affection,  and,  in  the  field,  a  patriot  feeling 
nothing  can  extinguish- 

Alex.  Ne'er  shall  I  forget  the  mournful  day 
he  left  his  native  village,  when  his  voice 
vibrated  on  my  ear — like  a  distant  echo-^-^re^p.on- 
sive  to  our  last  farewell.  -^'^>«  rd  iyj^/o  ^.. 

SONG.       AtEXEY. 

In  that  cottage  rny  father  long  dwelt, 

'Till  call'd  the  proud  foe  to  repel, 
With  a  heart  that  each  keen  passion  felt 

He  bade  his  companions  farewell  ; 
While  in  distance  be  echo'd  the  sound, 

A  sound  I  shall  ever  deplore ,—:- 
Farewell !     Farewell ! — 

Alas  !  I  shall  ne'er  see  him  more  ! 

Shouts  of  victory  honour'd  the  day 

When  bravely  in  battle  he  fell, 
Far,  far  from  his  village  aw/iy, 

Where  he  bade  his  companions  farewell ;  , 

W  hile  in  distance  he  echo'd  the  sound,  &c. 

'5'rtm.  Say — ^^is  this  maid  your  promised 
bride? 

Alex.  My  promised  bride  ! — Ah,  yes  !-— bu^ 

now if.  fifTr.'> 

Evan.  No,  Sir — Indeed  there  never  was  a 
promise — 

Sam.  A  lover's  quarrel—rOh,  you'll  soon  be 
friends.  '        [^Exit  with  Melof. 

Ohm.  There — there  he  goes  without  knowing 
a  word    about    the    recruits. — Now    for    the 

f2 
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"ballot. — It's  very  rude  of*  him  tho'  not  to  take 

^any  notice  of  nre;,        .  /      '  ^Exit, 

Eliza.  Be  reconcird  ;- and  learn  from  rae 

.whose  sad  experience  can  attest  its  truth,  that 
grief  is  ever  aiming  at  our  breasts  her  poisonous 
shafts alas !  yoq  should  forbear  to  aggra- 
vate their  wound  ! 

,y^:rJE-van.  Be  comforted,  dear  Madam. 

*4lex.  Think,  lady,  while  the  storm  is  gather- 
ing o'er  our  heads,  that,  soon  or  late  it  must  be 
followed  by  serener  skips  !      ;  ;i  41:1  'Wi 

DUET.     EvaWia  and  Alexey.         ' 

When  thy  bosom  heaves  the  sigh, 
When  the  tear  o'erflows  thine  eye, 
May  sweet  hope  afford  relief, 
Cheer  thy  heart,  and  calm  thy  grief: 
So  the  tender  flow'r  appears, 
Drooping  wet  with  morning  tears, 
'Till  the  sun-beam's  genial  ray 

£         Chase  the  heavy  dew  away. 

.  [^Exetmt, 


W' 
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SCENE    IV. 

.^  ^^.^  Room  in  the  Postrllouse 
Enter  Affonassy. 


Affon.  Shall  I  make  myself  a  gentleman,  and 
do  no  work.  Andrey.  is  quite  happy — all  the 
girls  are  in  love  with  him  !  he  !  he  !- — I  suppose 
they  like  his  manner  of  taking  snuff — {imitates) 
—that's  it  exactly,  I  declare  !  O  I'll  give  my 
master  warning,  for  all  our  family  were  cer- 
tainly born  to  be  gentlemen, 
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Enter  Melof. 

Mel.  Must  I  be  always  reminding  you  of 
your  business  in  the  stable  ?  That's  your  place, 
Aflfonassy,  'till  your  work's  done.  What  do 
you  want  here  ? 

AJfon.  A  gentleman!  he!  he!  {smiles  and 
imitates  Andrei/.) 

Mel.  What's  the  matter  with  the  drone  ?  imi- 
tating that  puppy,  your  brother  ?  ha  1  ha  f 
you're  like  a  bear  on  his  hind  legs,  copying  the 
freaks  of  a  monkey. 

Affon.  Sir  ! — (aside)  I'll  now  give  him  warn- 
ing.— {to  him)  Sir — I — I — wish  to  speak  to 
you,  and — to  tell  you  to  take  warning,  for  I'm 
going  away.  '^ 

Met.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  let's  hear 
what  you  intend  to  do. 

Affon.  I  goto  Petersburg  first,  and  there 

Mel.  Yes ;  and  there  you'll  try  to  be  as  great 
a  fop  as  your  brother. 

Affon.  Ay  !  and  take  snuff — and  dress  my 
master's  hair — and  pin  up  my  lady — and  ride 
behind  the  carriag-e — and  carrv  the  doe: — and 
«at  and  drink  ! — Lord — how  I  will  drink  ! 

Mel.  O,  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  such  employ- 
ments, Affonassy  !  Rather  enlist  as  a  soldier — 
let  me  persuade  you  to  that ! — ( Affonassy  shakes 
his  head.  )  Be  a  man,  and  despise  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  disgrace^  I  wish  to  my  heart  those  lazy 
lackies  who  attend  at  the  heels  of  the  great,  for 
mere  show  and  luxury,  were  compelled  to  wear 
a  uniform  instead  of  a  livery.  When  a  coun- 
try wants  men  to  defend  it,  the  most  useless  and 
unemployed  should  be  taught  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  useful  and  industrious. 
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Effort.  A  soldier  !  no  fear.  I'd  as  soon  carry 
a  horse  as  a  musquet. 

Mel.  The  man  who  fights  for  his  countrj  is 
coverM  with  immortal  glory. 
^j^Affon.  He!  he!  he  I   and  mortal  wounds. 

Mel.  His  name  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
,-  trjmen,  while  his  body  moulders  in  the  dust. 

Affon.  I*d  rather  live^  and  let  my  name  go 
to  the  devil. 

{ .  ,M^l'  Who  would  believe  you  were  a  Russian? 
but  drink  has  quite  unmann'd  you  ! 

Affon.  I'm  not  a  Russian— I'm  a  Finlander. 
,  Mel.  Ah,  you  coward  !   ^^ou've  no  military 
ardour. 

Affon.  No — I've  no  desire  to  be  hopping  on 
one  leg'. 
.  .  Mel.  When  the  drum  beats  an  alarm— — 

Affon.  My  heart  would  beat  another,  which 
I  should  obey  first. 

Mel.  For  shame  !'  But  vou  don't  know  with 
■what  transport  a  brave  soldier  hears  martial 
rfi,usic  and  the  din  of  arms.  Drums  !  trumpets  \ 
enemy  flying  !  shouts  of  victory  V 

Affon.  Don't  talk  of  it. 


DUET.     MeJjOf  and  Afonassy. 

Mel. — IIo\T  glorious,  lio\r  glorious  an  enemy  lo  beat, 

And  carry  oft'  the  honours  of  tbr  day  ! 
Aff. — How  dangerous,   how  dangerous  such  bloody 
rcen  lo  meet, 
Before  the  fi<riit  Td  try  to  run  away  ! 
Mel. — With  the  noise  of  the  drums 
Aff. — Some  whizzing  bullet  comes  ; 

It  might  lie  so  very  heavy  on  my  bri^ast, 
It  raioht  take  away  my  life  { 
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Mel. — Sound  the  merry  drum  and  fife, 

For  fighting  without  music  is  a  jest. 

March  on  to  oppose 

Our  country's  haughty  foes  ;    ' 
Aff. — When  perliaps  for  your  pains 

They  will  blow  out  your  brains ! 
Jfe^.'TrThen  'midst  the  guns'  and  the  cannons^  loud 
-  •»•<         rattle, 

To  rush  through  their  ranks  o'er  the  dead, 

And  victory  gain  or  die  in  the  battle 

AJ". I'd  much  rather  die  in  my  bed. 


'D  //      S  How  glorious,  &c. 
Both,    ^j,^     - 


tow  dangerous,  &c. 


Enter  V  ass  illy. 


y 


Vass.  O  father  !  all  the  recruits  are  draA^ii, 
and  Alexey  is  one  of  them. 

jyiel.  So  much  the  better  !  the  more  young 
men  go,  the  more  pleased  I  shall  be. 

Vass.  But  his  sick  mother — his  grandfather 
too — they'll  be  left  to  starve  when  he  is  gone. 

J^el.  True — I'm  sorry  for  thera. 

A^on.  Alexey  going  !  he  j  he  !  are  you  sure 
of  it  ? 

Vass.  Ay,  I'm  too  sure— poor  Alexey  ! 

Affdn.  He  has  no  beard  to  be  shaved  off,  he'll 
do  very  well. 

JMel.  How  many  have  been  drawn,  Vassilly  ? 

Vass.  Five,  father.  There's  Yeagore  and 
that  tall  fellow  StepaL. 

Ajffb7i.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  when  he  stands  in  the 
ranks,  he'll  look  like  a  church  steeple  in  a  row 
of  houses — there'll  be  a  fine  shot !  he!  he! 

Vass.  And  Evania. 

Affon.  That's  good  \  carry  on. 

Vass.  Poor  Alexey  ! 

Jjfon,  He!  he!  he! 
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Yass.    And — -{pointing  towards  him)  Affo- 
nassy. 

Affon.  What  me  ?  (alarthed)  Come,  you're 
joking  ;  that  won't  do. 

Mel.  Is  it  so,  Vassilly  ? 

Fass.  YeSj  father,  he  is  drawn,  and  the  Ser- 
geant will  be  here  directly  for  him. 

McL  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ajfon.  What !  are  you  quite  sure  I'm  one  of 
them  ?  oh,  dear  !  I  can't  fight. 

.MeL  Yes,  yes,  they'll  make  you  fight — ha  ! 
ha  ! 

Affon.  O  master  !  pray  don't  laugh — pray  do 
what  you  can  to  save  me  from  going — and  I'U 
stay  with  you  and  work  from  morning  till  night. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  I'll  hide  myself — I'll  run 
away  before  he  comes  ! 


Enter  Sergeant,  Soldiers,  and  Alexey. 

Serg.  (to  Affonassjj)  Stop,  my  lad.  Now  I 
have  you  all. 

Affon.  Pray,  Mr.  Sergeant,  don't  take  me — I 
never  fired  a  gun  in  my  life — I  hate  fighting  ! 
Take  any  body  else,  I  don't  care  who  it  is. 

(Serg.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Affon.  I'm  the  greatest  coward  that  ever  lived 
— believe  me — pray 

Serg.  If  you  utter  another  word,  I'll  break 
your  head  with  this  cane — stand  there  !  (Aff'o- 
nassy  criea).  It  was  {to  Alexey)  all  fairly 
drawn,  and  you  are  one  of  those  of  an  age  to 
serve. 

Alex.  But  yet  not  liable  to  serve.  I'm  the 
only  son  of  a  widow,  and  she  lives  upon  ray  la- 
bour-— that  alone  is  my  protection.   . 
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J\l€l.  Indeed  I  always  thought^  Sergeant^  that 
under  such  circumstances  jou  could  not  take  any 
one.  '"'    *' 

^lex.  If  I  were  free  from  filial  ties,  in  such 
a  cause  I  siiould  not  need  compulsion.  I  should 
blush,  and  look  upon  myself  as  worthless  as  the 
coward  {pointing  to  Affonassy)  who  trembles 
at  his  duty,  did  I  object  to  serve  my  country 
from  other  motives  than  those  which  nature 
bids  me  reverence. 


Enter  Evania. 

Eva.  Alexey- — ^no,  it  cannot  be — you  will  not 
leave  us? 

Mex.  Ah  !  Evania  1  I  must  bid  farewell  to 
you  and  all  I  love. 

Mel.  Come  here,  daughter.  Zounds  !  I  al- 
ways told  you  I'd  jnot  let  you  have  him  ;  and 
now  he  can't  havo  you,  it's  folly  indeed  to  love 
hvam    ^.     ^  , 

^'  FINALE, 

Alex. — Farewell,  my  love !  a li,  must  I  from  you  go  ? 

Eta. — And  is  it  true  ? 

j^lfx.——^ Yes,  yes,  we  now  must  part ; 

Say  does  Evania  love  ? 
E-oa. ■    ■■  These  tears  that  flow,,^ 

Confess  how  dear  Alexey's  to  my  heart. 
Vass. — ^i^i^ain  you'll  meet  to  part  no  more, 

And  happier  than  you  were  before. 
Alex. — Evania,  these  sad  tears  restrain, 

Hope  wliispers  we  shall  meet  again. 
E-oa.  Vass  and  Alex. — Hope  whispers  we,  &c. 
il/e/.— Hey-day !  pray  what's  the  matter  ? 

Why  here's  a  pretty  clatter ! 
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i&di  .  Come  here  you  huzzy  do— - 

You've  often  heard  me  say, 
Alexey's  not  for  you. 
Eva.  and  Vass. -"Dear  father.  . 

3/e/.— Hold  your  chatter.  '^'^^  ^ 

Eva.  and  Vass. — Dear  Sir,  have  pity  pray ! 
MeL'—Whai !  dare  you  disobey  ? 
Aff.-'O  dear !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Sc/'g-.— You  rascal,  hold  your  chatter. 
Mel.  SfC. — Come,  come  away, 

No  more  delay. 
Alex,  SfC. '"-A  moment  stay; 

Farewell  I 
Mel.  ^c— Away! 


4 A  .Vf^'A 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE   I. 


Before  Obmanschikof's  House.  Sergeant^  Sol- 
diers,  and  three  Recruits  shaved j  SfC.  with  Soldier* s 
Jackets  and  Caps  on,  discovered,  Musquets  piled 
on  the  Stage. 

SONG.    Sergeant. 

Let  slaves  be  toiling  night  and  day, 

All  our  toils  are  o'er ; 
Dull  care  we  banish  far  away, 

Ne'er  to  meet  us  more. 
Our  life,  'tis  said,  is  but  a  span, 

Should  it  not  be  free  ? 
O  Liberty  !  belov'd  of  man, 

Who  so  blest  as  we  ? 

Tho'  thousand  cares  the  rich  annoy, 

Still  with  fears  perplex'd  ; 
Yet  we  the  present  hour  enjoy. 

Careless  of  the  next : 
We  drink  and  sing,  we  love  and  fight, 

Leading  jovial  lives ; 
And  find  more  pleasure,  more  delight, 

Far  from  scolding  wives. 

Enter  Obmanschikof, /rom  the  House. 

Ohm.  So  you*re  all  here — quite  merry,  eh  » 
Well,  Sergeant,    I  must  say  these  men  do  you 
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credit.  Who  would  think  that,  ohly  an  hour 
ago,  they  were  such  ill-looking  rascals  ?  (count- 
ing them)  One — two — three — Why,  where"* 
the  other  ?  where's  Affonassy  ? 

Serg.  He  says  his  master  owes  Mm  some 
wages,  so  I  gave  him  leave  to  go  for  them. 

Obm.  Nonsense  !  he  has  run  away. 

Serg.  Run  away  !  Here,  (to  a  soldier  J — go 
after  him,  and  bring  him  back.      [^Exit  soldier. 

Serg.  Surely  he  can't  escape  ?  , 

Obm  He'll  give  you  some  trouble  though. 
Hark'ee,  Sergeant!  mind  you're  very  careful  in 
what  you  say  and  do  about  Alexey,  that  no  one 
may  suspect  us.  My  giving  him  a  little  time  to 
try  to  get  a  substitute,  makes  me  appear  his 
friend. 

Serg.  Ay,  ay ;  then  I'm  to  object,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  to  any  one  that  may  offer  ? 

Obm.  Then  I'll  pretend  to  be  angry  with  you, 
and  even  offer  you  mon,ey  to  leave  him  behind. 


Enter  Vassilly. 

Vass.  Mr.  Sergeant,  we've  got  a  recruit  ready 
to  go  with  you  in  the  place  of  Alexey. 

Obm.  Eh  !     What ! 

Serg.  Indeed  !  and  who  is  it,  my  little  cock- 
sparrow  ? 

Vass.  Myself — I'll  go  instead  of  him. 

Serg.  Ha  !    ha  !  ha  ! 

Obm.  Ha !  ha  !  You're  not  old  enough  to 
fight,  my  little  boy. 

Vass.  You'd  better  not  provoke  me,  or  I'll 
try — I  will  go,  I'm  determined. 

Serg.  What  can  be  your  motive  for  offering 
irourself. 
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Vass.  Alexey  is  my  friend ;  he's  as  brave  a 
lad  as  any  in  the  village,  but  having  a  sick  mo- 
ther, and  aged  grandfather,  he  cannot  but  feel 
faint-hearted  at  going.  Now,  tho'  I'm  young, 
I'm  twice  as  willing,  and  will  fight  as  well  as 
any  six-foot  in  the  army.  See  here — give  me  a 
musquet — I'll  shew  you  what  I  can  do,  and  re- 
fuse me  if  you  dare. 

SONG.     Vassilly. 

No  longer  I'll  idly  stay  here, 

But  a  gallant  young  soldier  become  ; 
In  the  ranks  gaily  dress'd  I'll  appear, 

And  march  to  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
With  a  cap  on  my  head,  and  a  gun  in  my  hand. 
See  here,  I  can  move  at  the  word  of  command. 
O  I'll  win  all  the  hearts  of  the  fair, 

And  a  gallant  young  soldier  become  !  * 

On  my  shoulder  the  rausquet  I'll  wear, 

And  march  to  the  beat  of  the  drum. 


Re-enter  Soldier,  with  Affonassy's  Jacket  and  Cap, 

Sold.  Look,  sir,  he  has  thrown  off  his  uni- 
form, and  gone  out  of  the  village^  as  fast  as  his 
heels  can  carry  him.  „._  >  _-:.r 

Serg.  The  devil  \  wnicn  way  ? 

Sold.  Some  of  the  villagers  say  they  saw  him 
run  towards  the  forest. 

Objn.  I  told  you  so.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  told 
you  he'd  be  off. 

Vass.  Well  done,  Affonassy !  this  will  give 
us  more  time.     I'll  run  and  tell  Alexey.   [^Exit. 

Serg.  He  shall  smart  for  his  pains  !  Come 
along  with  me,  every  one  of  you,  or  someone 
else  will  run  away.  How  can  I  (to  Obman&-' 
chikof)  strike  into  the  path  in  that  forest  ? 


# 
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Ohm.  Path !  there's  no  path ;  nobody  ever 
goes  there. 

Serg.  Come,  my  lads!  [Soldiers  and  Recruits 
take  up  their  musquets) — he  can't  have  run  far. 

Ohm.  (to  the  Recruits)  Now  for  it,  you 
awkward  brutes,  march  ! — left — right — left — • 
right — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  [_Exeunt. 


Enter  Evania. 

Evan.  That  way  he  goes  !  I'll  follow^  and 
entreat  him  to  befriend  my  poor  Alexey — but 
no,  I'm  sure  he  secretly  rejoices  at  his  leaving 
us.  What  course  can  I  pursue  ?  Now  my 
Alexey  is  oppress'd  with  care  and  sorrow,  I  love 
him  more  than  ever.  For  him  I'd  sacrifice  my 
very  life — I'd  be  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  for  his 
sake,  couid  I  but  learn,  to  cheer  my  lonely  hours, 
that  he  was  happy  ! 


SONG.     Evania. 


The  captive  bird  for  freedom  pines, 
And  mournful  ev'ry  joy  resigns  ; 
But  viewini^  thro'  the  wiry  cage, 
His  goy  companions  of  the  air. 

On  waving  wing 

Exulting  sin^. 
Their  Tiappy  notes  his  grief  assuage  ; 

He  bids  adieu  to  selfish  care, 
Forgets  his  loss  of  liberty. 

Til  en  joins  in  song 

The  feather'd  throng. 
And  half  believes  himself  is  free. 
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SCENE    II. 

The  Forest;  much  Rock  among  the  Trees  in  the 
Back  Sceney  being  the  Part  above  the  Robbers^ 
Cave.  Enter  Affonassy  shaved,  and  his  Hair 
cut  close. 

Affon.  What's  to  be  done  ?  The  Sergeant 
order 'd  my  beard  to  be  shaved  and  ray  hair  to  be 
cut  off,  with  as  little  pity  as  if  it  did  not  cost  a 
day  to  grow;  and  now  I've  lost  all  mybeauty 
and  dare  say  I  look  like  a  fool.  If  I  can  ma- 
nage to  hide  myself  for  a  few  days,  I'll  go  horpe 
and  get  drunk  for  joy.  But  if  I  should  be  taken, 
I  shall  be  shot  for  running  away  !  the  Sergeant 
told  us  so — shot !  shot ! — heigho  !  its  very  hard 
to  take  away  one's  life  for  trying  to  save  it — its 
very  cruel  to  shoot  a  man  because  he  does'nt  like 
to  meddle  with  a  gun,  I'm  so  afraid  of  seeing 
that  Sergeant's  ugly  face,  that  I'm  always  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder  to — Mercy  on  me  !  what 
noise  is  that  ?  O  dear  !  what's  to  be  done  ? 
( hides  himsef  behind  a  tree ) . 

(  Ulrica  ascends  from  the   Cave,  she  looks 
round  suspiciouslt/,  and  exit. ) 

Affon.  {coming  forward)  I've  a  great  mind 
to  go  after  that  old  woman,  but  she'll  see  that  I 
look  like  a  soldier,  and  will  tell  of  me,  ten  to 
one.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  run  away  at  all. 
{goes  towards  the  Cave)  As  sure  as  I'm  a  sol- 
dier she  came  out  of  the  ground.  I'll  pull  up 
this  door  and  see — {a  noise  of 'people  approach- 
ing) O  Lord!  O  Lord  !  I'm  caught !  I'm 
caught !  Here's  the  Sergeant !  down  I  go,  if 
the  Devil  lives  at  the  bottom  ! 

[^Exit  into  the  Cave. 


harensky;  or    -*» 


Enter  Dorewky,    Narensky,  disguised,    and  the 
Robbers   forcihlz/     leading     in     Samoylof    and 
•^^*  Eliza, 

>^' 

Sam.  Support  your  spirits,  dear  Eliza,  thej 
cannot  mean  to  injure  us.  O  infamous!  by 
such  a  hellish,  cpwardly  deceit,  to  gain  me  in 
your  power. 

Dor.     Open  the  trap-door. 

Eliza.  What  would  they  do  ?  O  sure  they 
will  not  separate  us ! 

Sam.  Hear  me,  ye  ruffians !  I  entreat  you — 
O  I  conjure  you  to  take  pity  on  my  daughter. 
If  your  hearts  are  not  for  ever  steeled  against 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  you  will  release- — you 
ever  will  protect  her  ? 

Dor.   {to  Eliza)  Hither? 

Eliza,  {kneeling)  Mercy!  I  beg  for  mercy 
on  my  knees  ! 

Dor.   (to  \st  Bohher)   Drag  her  to  the  cave. 

Sam.  Curse  on  your  heads,  if  H»you  should 
dare  to  harm  my  child  !  may  a  father's  curse 
destroy  you  ! 

(^  Dorewky  and  \st  Robber  drag  Eliza  towards 
^■■'     the  Cave. ) 

Eliza.  Do  not  divide  us.  Oh  !  let  me,  be- 
fore I  enter  this  dreadful  place,  once  more  em- 
brace him!— -let  me  but  touch  him  then  ! — let 
me  but  kiss  his  hand  before  we  part ! 

S^Exit  into  the  Cave. 
'-'Sam.  O  my  child  !   ray  child  ! 
'"  Dor.    Demetrief !    be  sure  you   shrink  not. 
Ilemember  !   [^Exit  with  \st  Robber  into  the  Cave. 

Sam.  Demetrief !  ^ 

.vt; 
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Nar.  (earnestly )  Yes — Dertietrief !  Well 
may  you  fear  to  meet  the  man  you've  so  much 
wrong'd. 

Sam.  Oh  !  save  my  daughter !    Narensky  ! 

Nar.   (aside)   Betray  me  not. 

2d  Mob.  What  says  he  ? 

Nar.  Samoylof !  thou  must  now  exert  thy 
utmost  fortitude  to  meet  thy  fate. — You  are  un- 
arm'd— (aside). 

Sam.  Forget  not  my  Eliza— thy  own  Eliza  ! 

3d  Rob.  How! 

Nar.  Yes,  in  spite  of  treachery  she  shall  be 
mine !  Doubt  not  my  care — her  life  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own.     (aside). 

Enter   Demetrief. 

-X 

2d  Rob.  How  m>w  r  fBe  servant,  is  he  dis- 
patch'd? 

£)em.  Fear  me  not,  I  have  perform'd  my  duty. 

Nar.  Remorseless  villains  ! 

Dem.  What  dost  thou  murmur  at?  Had  I 
permitted  (signijicantltj)  his  escape,  would  not 
certain  ruin  light  upon  the  band  ? — he  would 
have  brought  assistance  to  our  prisoner  here. 

Nar.  Ha  !  this  stranger — dare  I  believe  he 
is  my  friend — that  look —  ! 

2d  Rob.  Come,  come,  no  longer  shall  you 
trifle  here — We'll  lead  you  on. 

Nar.  (aside  to  Demetrief  as  they  follow) 
Say  ! — what  am  I  to  understand? 

Dem.  That  soon  the  servant  will  return  with 
succour  from  the  village. 

Nar.  Then  there  is  yet  some  hope  ! 

Sam.  Yes — Heaven  will  befriend  our  cause. 

H 
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I]  Dent.  Do  but  gain  time^  and — 
I?  Bobbers,  (returning)  Hither! 

Nar.  (leading  on  Samoylof)  Come  on. 

.,,1  ■^(^^it^flL   -.^  ■V.\'-r»}   . 
•:  'm  .'/r,?    ';.(//"   .'.V 

;,/:'  w.       SCENE   in. 
Before  Obmanschi&of's  House. 

'tA   \m  )0(1  ,Vi',;*0  1     . 
JE^wfer  Alexey'.        '■    .'-^v.!;.  ,-• 

^/ejr.  How  have  a  few  hours  made  us  all  un- 
happy !  Had  la  brother  to  protect  my  parents, 
with  joy  I'd  march  amid  the  ranks  of  those  who 
fight  in  freedom's  cause,  and  join  the  martial 
strain  that  leads  them  on  to  conquest. 


SONG.    Alexey. 

JMarcli  on,  my  brave  lads,  to  the  field, 
'    This  day  shall  be  ever  renown'd  ; 
Our  foes  in  the  battle  must  yield, 

And  their  banners  be  hurl'd  to  the  ground ;. 
The  tie  that  unites  our  good  cause 

In  vain  shall  their  swords  try  to  seyer^ ; . 
March  on !  .,,... 

Our  freedom  and  laws. 
Our  righteous  just  cause, 
Our  monarch  and  country  for  ever  ! 

The  spirit  that  urges  us  on, 
'"     No  pow'r,  no  force  can  subdue  ; 
With  ijlory  the  day  shall  be  won. 

We'll  fight,  overcome,  and  pursue  : 
To  defend,  to  support  the  good  cause, 
JEv'ry  soldier  will  bravely  endeavour; 
,  ,,„,, March  on!  &c. 
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Enter  Evania.  .il 

Evan.  Alexey !  Tell  me^  cant  jou  obtain  a 
substitute  ? 

Alex.  Ah  !  how  can  I  ?  monev  I  have  none,   ■ 
and  no  one  without  money  will  take  my  place. 

Evan.  I  am  so  sorry. 

Alex.  Your  kindness  is  too  late  now,  Evania, 
I  must  go  for  a  soldier,  and  then — we  can  never 
be  married. 

Evan.  I  shall  break  my  heart  if  that  should 
be  the  case. 

jilex.  Dear  Evania  !  do  you  really  love  me  ? 

Evan  O  yes !  indeed  I  do  !   And  I  love  you 
more  and  more  every  time  I  think  its  all  to  no, 
purpose. 

Enter  Obmanschikof  awd  Vassilly. 

Vass.  O,  pray  sir,  try  all  you  can.  You  may 
prevent  his  going  if  you  chuse  it,  I'm  sure.  See, 
sir,  there  he  is,  and  my  sister  with  him.  Now, 
do  promise  do  prevent  his  going. 

Obm.  My  dear  little  fellow,  I  always  do  what 
I  can  to  make  others  happy.  Have  you  found 
a  substitute  yet,  Alexey  ? 

Alex.  Alas  \  no,  sir — •!  want  the  means. 

Evan.  If  you  really  wish  him  well,  Mr.  Ob- 
manschikof, why  not  supply  those  means  } 

Alex.  Give  me  but  time — and  I  will  repay 
you  by  ray  labour. 

Obm.  O  Lord  !  how  can  I  ? 

Vass.  You  promised,  however,  sir,  to  speak 
to  the  Sergeant. 

Ohm,  Yes,  that  I  will  willingly. 

Alex.  Indeed,  sir,  I  feel  much  indebted  to 
your  goodness. 

h2 
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Evan.  Consider,  sir,  in  how  wretched  a  state 
his  parents  will  be  left. 

Obm.  A  word  from  you,  dear  Miss  Evania, 
maji.es  me  fly  to  obey.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse 
you  any  thing. 

Evan,  (aside)  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  the  same 
to  you. 

Obm.  Good  bye.  Miss  Evania.     I'll  go  and 
speak  to  the  Sergeant — ( aside,  while  the  rest  are 
talking  together)  and  insist  on  his  beating  the 
dfum,  and  marching  off  with  him  to-night. 
'■■'  ^Exit, 

*Alex.  My  dear  Evania,  don't  think  so  of  him. 
He  will  surely  befriend  me  if  he  can. 

Evan.  I  won't  believe  it,  indeed.  He  spoke 
Vfery  ill  of  you  this  morning — he's  an  old  hypo- 
crite. 

Alex.  Ah  !  how  happy  should  I  be  to  remain 
"with  my  dear  Evania  in  my  native  village.  Let 
fortune  be  ever  so  cruel,  we  shall  always  love 
one  another  the  same. 


^•»    TRIO.    Alexey,  Evania,  and  Vassilly, 

Love  binds  the  brow  of  youth  with  flowers. 
That  fade  and  lose  their  sweetness  ; 
-■  With  pleasure  wings  the  happy  hours, 
And  ne'er  suspects  their  fleetness  : 
Tho'  bloom  and  fragrance  leave  the  flowers, 

Their  charms  returning  never, 
Tho'  fled  the  transient  happy  hours. 
Yet  love  remains  for  ever. 

\_Exennt. 
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sce;ne  IV. 

The  Caxe  under  Ground.     Dorewky,   1st  Rohher^ 
and  Eliza  discovered. 

Dor.  Cease  your  tears,  lady.  You  dread 
worse  treatment  than  you'll  suffer. 

Eliza.  I  beseech  you — tell  me  what  has  he* 
come  of  ray  father  ?  Whither  have  your  people 
led  him  ? 

Dor.  They  will  perform  my  orders.  He's 
safe  enough. 

Eliza.  Oh  !  but  I  fear 

Dor.  Where's  Ulrica  ?  Why  is  she  absent  ? 

\st  Hob.  To  purchase  our  provisions.  Here 
she  conies.     No — 'tis  Demetrief. 


Enter  Narensky  hastily  down  the  Ladder. 

Dor.  {to  Eliza)  Retire  to  the  further  end — ^ 
(to  Narenski))  Why  do  you  return  alone?  say 
■ — is  it  done  ? 

JVar.  Read  there  my  answer!  (shewing  his 
hands,  hloody)  They  wait  to  strip  the  bodies, 
and  have  sent  me  hither  to  lead  you  to  the  spot. 
See  here  !    (giving  a  purse  and  watch ) . 

Dor.  Thanks,  Demetrief.  Henceforth  I 
trust  you  without  fear  (placing  them  on  the 
table ) .  Why  do  you  tremble  ?  Have  you  not 
done  well  ? — revenged  yourself  upon  an  enemy  ? 

A^ttr.  Done  well — yes — I  have  ! — Do  I  trem- 
ble ?  It  is  with  rage,  then ;  for  I  have  little 
more  to  fear. 

Dor.  Let  us  be  gone. 
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Niir.  Had  I  not  better — Do  you  not  wish  that 
some  one  should  remain  ?  The  woman  will  be 
left  alone. 

Dor.    Remain,  then,  if  you   will    (to  Jirst 
Robber  ).     Follow  me  !   {going  up  the  steps). 
f"^  Nat.  O  happy  moment !  Soon,  Eliza,  will  I 
clasp  thee  to  my  heart,  and  call  Ihy  fainting 
pipirits  back  to  life. 

JDor.  I  have  bethought  me  otherwise — De- 
metrief,  you  must  go  with  us. 

Nar.  Unfortunate ! 

Dor.  Haste!   She  will  be  safe 'till  our  return. 

Nar.  Grant  it.  Heaven  ! 

Dor.  Follow  ! 

Nar.  I  come. —  [^Exit  up  steps. 

Eliza.  Alas  !  what  did  they  eay  .?  I  thought 
they  spoke  of  murder.  What  have  they  left 
upon  the  table  ? — These  were  my  father's — Oh, 
misery  !  what  has  become  of  him  ?  has  he — Ah  .' 
what  is  this  !  they  are  besmear 'd  with  blood  ! 
horrible  sight ! — a  father's  blood  !  {sinks  on  a 
seat  nearly  fainting ) . 

Enter  Affon  assy /rom  the  small  I^ecess  behind^  with 
Clothes  under  his  Arm. 

Affori:  Mercy  on  me  !  I'rfi  like  an  innocent 
sucking  pig  iu  a  den  of  wolves.  What's  to  be 
done?  Why,  I'll  dress  myself  in  the  old  wo- 
man's holyday  clothes,  and  try  to  ^ei  out  of  this 
place  as  fast  as  I  can.  It's  well  they're  all 
gone 

Eliza,   (starting)  Who's  there  ! 

Ajfon.  (  frighten'd  and  ieitiri<r  the  clothes  fall ) 
O  dear !  here's  somebody  left  to  put  me  to 
death.  .;/„    .         u    ... . 
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FJi^a,  What  do  you  fear  ?  perhaps  you  will 
assist  me  ? 

■^  <Jffon.   Heigho,  Ma*am  !    I  took  you  for  a 
tall  ugly  fellow  with  a  sword. 

Eliza.  Exert  yourself,  good  frieud^  in  pay 
behalf.  Your  strength  may  be  able  to  force  the 
door. 

Affon.  What !  try  to  escape  !  ay,  that's  just 
what  I  want.  What's  to  be  done  ?  oh,  try  to 
open  the  door.  Pray,  Ma'am,  what  makes  you 
whimper  so  ?  You  can't  be  half  so  miserable  as 
I  am. 

JEliza  These  ruffians  have  morder'd  my  fa- 
ther— I  am  indeed  unhapf>y.  Be  my  friend — 
grant  me  your  assistance. 

Affon.  Murder'd  your  father  only  !  O  Lord  ! 
you're  a  happy  woman  if  that's  all, — I  shall  be 
shot  as  sure  as  a  gun.  If  I  thought  I  could 
trust  you  ma'am,  we'd  run  away  together.  ' 

Eliza,  Depend  upon  it,  I'll  not  betray  yon. 

Affon.  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  better  chance 
to  go  by  myself  though.  And  as  I  have  lost 
mybeaid,  I  shajl  look  very  well,  and  not  be 
known  in  these  clothes.  Shall  I  see  if  the  door's 
fast  ? 
y,, Eliza,    O,  I  hope  you  can  break  it  open  f 

[Affoxassy  takes  up  the  clothes,  and  goes  half 
7£ay  up  the,  steps,  zphen  the  door  is  suddenly 
operid;  he  runs  with  the  clothes  to  his  for- 
mer hiding  place- 

Enter  DemEtrief. 

Dent,  (to  Eliza)  Follow   me  instantly  ! 
Eli%a.  With   thee  !     Yes,  whether  friend  or 
enemy,  to  quit  this  dreadful  place. 

[^Exeunt  above. 
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i .    ■ 

Enter  Affonassy /rom  the  Recess  behind^  dr€ssedin 
;    a  Suit  of  ViiRicA^s   Clothes^  adjusting  his'Head' 
dress 

Affon.  Its  very  lucky  he  didn't  see  me.  Now 
if  I  can  manage  to  live  as  an  old  woman  for  a 
few  days,  I  may  chance  to  die  an  old  man.    The 

door's  open^  so   away (stops  and  looks   on 

the  table. )  He  !  he  !  I've  a  great  mind — I 
may  as  well  take  these,  now  I  am  here.  I'm 
sure  I've  as  much  right  to  them  as  they  have, 
( taking  the  watch  and  purse)  he  !  he  !  I'll  give 
'em  to  the  Sergeant,  if  he'll  let  me  off.  Now  for 
it !  \_Exit  above. 

'•'■  -  SCENE  V. 

« 

Part  of  the  Rarest. 
Enter  Demetrief  and  Eliza. 

/  Dem,  The  robbers  are  at  hand.  Here  we 
can  stay  conceal 'd  until  they  pass. 

Eliza  O  stranger,  let  me  bathe  your  hand 
with  tears  of  gratitude  !  My  father  sav'd  ! — to 
whoni  is  he  indebted  for  his  life .? 

Dem.  While  the  banditti  hurried  him  along, 
the  youth,  entrusted  with  their  dreadful  orders, 
gave  him  his  sword,  and  suddenly  with  me  at- 
tacked the  band — we  had  no  choice,  but  fought 
confiding  in  the  justness  of  our  cause — when  lo  ! 
by  Heaven  itself  directed,  at  that  fearful  mo- 
ment came  some  soldiers,  who  it  seems  were 
seeking  a  deserter  in  the  forest,  and  quickly 
drove  the  robbers  from  their  prey. 
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Eliza.  Who  was  the  youth  that- 


Dem.  His  arm  seem'd  nerv'd  with  more  than 
human  force — and  well  it  might — he  fought  for 
one  he  lov'd  !  for  his  Eliza  ! 

Eliza.  What  gay  you  ? — speak- — his  name— 
his  name  ? 

J)em.  Narensky. 

Eliza.  O  gracious  Heaven!  is  it  possible? 
My  heart's  o'ercome  with  joy — I  feel  like  one 
awakened  from  a  dream  !  Ha !  what  thought 
is  this  that  rushes  on  my  mind  ?  Was  it  not  he 
who  brought  my  father's  watch  and  purse  ? 

Dem.  It  was.  A  letter^,  found  upon  his  per- 
son, directed  to  Demetrief,  caused  them  to  mis- 
take him  for  the  man  they  thought  would  prova 
vour  enemy, 

Eliza.  O  Providence^,  thy  arm  was  here  ! 

Dem.  I  flew  to  your  release,  while  he  con- 
ducted those  two  men,  who  dragged  you  to  the 
cave,  within  the  power  of  your  father  and  the 
soldiers. 

Eliza.  How  shall  we  e'er  repay  your  gene- 
rous care  ?  Mysterious  stranger  !  inform  me 
who  thou  art  ? 

Dem,  Soon  shall  you  learn.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  near  us.  Come,  lady,  I  will  guard 
you  with  my  life.  None  but  a  lover's  or  a  fa- 
ther's heart  can  feel  more  anxious  in  your  cause 
than  mine,  for  it  has  ever  prompted  me  to  be  the 
•friend  of  helpless  woman.  \^Exeunt. 

[Enter  several  Robbers;  they  point  towards 
Demetrief,  and  Eliza,  and  follow  them 
hast  ill/* 
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SCENE-.'VL  ; 

The  Forest  affote  the  Rnibefs*  Cave. 

Etrter  Samoylof  and  Narensky,  followed  by  Ser- 
GRANT  and  Soldiers f  with  Dorewky  and  ist  Rob- 
ber bound.  ,  T/ 

Nar.  Not  here  !  Wait  but  a  few  short  mo- 
ments— it  may  be  she  is  yet  within  the  cavern. 

[^Exit  into  the  Cave. 

Sam.  Let  some  of  you  remain  upon  the  watch^ 
and  give  me  instant  notice  should  any  one  ap- 
proach. \_Exeunt  Soldier Sj  S^c, 

Jle-enter  NARENSfty/rowi  the  Cave. 

JVar.  By  Heaven^  the  stranger  has  deceiv'd 
us !  Eliza  no  ^here  to  be  found  !  Fool  that  I 
was  to  trust  him  ! 

Sam.  I'll  not  suspect  him  of  such  treachery. 
t)id  he  not  risk  his  life  in  our  defence  ? 

Nar.  True — true — but  yet  a  thousand  fears 
distract  rae  !  What  could  prevent  him  from 
bringing  hdr,  according  to  his  promise,  to  the 
appointed  place  ? 

Sain.  Perhaps  he'^s  at  the  village  even  now, 
expecting-^^-^— 

Enter  Avdhey. 

,/ind.  IMy  young  mistress^  sir,  is  coming  this 
way,  led  by  the  robbers 

Nar.  The  stranger — is  he  with  them  ? 

udnd.  Yes,  sir,  he  seems  their  prisoner  like- 
wise. 
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Sam.  They  are  approaching — let  us  conceal 
fturselves. 

t  l!^ar.  No,  let  us  force  them  to  release  her. 
The  sword  that  shrinks  in  woman's  cause  Kbould 
hide  its  blushing  blade  within  its  recreant  sheath 
— and,  like  a  thief,  with  darkness  grow  familiar. 

Sam.  Her  life  may  be  endanger 'd  !  I  fear 
the  effects  of  disappointed  rage  in  these  infuri- 
ated men.  Stand  here  awhile,  (they  conceal 
themselves ) . 


Enter  two  Robbers,  with  Eliza  and  Qjbm^^^f. 

Dem.  Beware  you  use  no  violence.  You  are 
pursued,  your  place  of  refuge  known,  and  vain 
it  were  to  think  that  you  can  fly  from  justice; 
if  then  you'd  seek  to  mitigate  your  sentence,  for- 
bear to  act  with  cruelty. 

2d  Bob.  You  are  at  liberty  to  leave  us  ;  but 
tliis  lady  must  remain  as  hostage  for  our  safety. 

Tell  our  pursuers 

Eliza.  O  save  me  from  them  ! 
Dem.  Dare  not  to  touch  her  !  She  shall  not 
be  separated  from  me. 
p,     2d  Rob.  She  must;  we  have  no  other  chance 
to  save  ourselves. 

2d  Rob.  What !  do  you  brave  us  ?  Down 
with  him  ! 

Dem.  Hear  me  !  She  is  entrusted  to  my  care 
— my  word  is  pledged  to  shield  her  with  my  life 
— and  tho'  disarm'd  and  by  myself,  in  such  Ji 
cause  I  will  not  yield,  while  I  have  power  to 
raise  an  arm  in  her  defence. 

2cl  Rob.  Away  !  be  wise,  or  with  my  sword — 
(appi'oaching ) . 
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Dem.  Hence^  ruffian!  {thrusting  him  away 
violently). 

2d  Rob.  If  you  proToke  us  then-^(3rf  Robber 
'Whistles  ) . 


Enter  the  Band  of  Robbers, 

Samoylof,  Narensky,  with  Soldiers,  Sfc.  sudden- 
ly  come  forward;  the  Soldiers  level  their  Mus- 
quels  at  the  Robbers,  who  instantly  surrender) . 

J^ar.  (while  advancing)  Come  on,  my  friends. 

Eliza.  Narensky's  voice  !  Ah  !  let  me  clasp 
him  to  my  heart !    ( embracing  him) . 

Dem.  ( having  wrested  the  sword  from  2d 
Robber)  Slaves !  Villains  !  as  cowardly  as 
cruel !   Deliver  up  your  arms. 

(The  Robbers  give  their  swords  to  the  Soldiers, 
who  lead  them  to  the  back  of  the  Stage.) 

Dem.  (to  Js^arensky)  Thus  to  restore  your 
mistress  to  your  arms — it  is  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life. 

Nar.  ( taking  his  hand )  My^  friend  !  My 
brave  deliverer  !  ''''     ♦*^ 

Dem.  Haste — conduct  your  lady  from  this 
frightful  forest.  I'll  follow  with  your  soldiers, 
and  this  desperate  gang — and  meet  you  in  the 
village. 

[^Demetrief  and   Sergeant,  with    Soldiers  and 
Robbers,  Exeunt. 

Eliza.  Now  that  our  joy's  complete,  I  almost 
weep  to  think  on  all  the  hardships  you've  so  long 
endured. 

Nar.  My  sufferings  will  be  forgotten  in  these 
arms— Misfortune  binds  the  hearts  of  lovers 
with  a  closer  tie,  and,  when  the  day  of  sorrow's 
p^st,  their  bosoms  glow  with  warmer  transports 
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(ban  before,  and  witb  increasing  gratitude  to  tbe 
unfailing  Providence  of  Heaven.  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  vri. 

The  Village. 
Enter  Melof,  Obmanschikof,  and  Evania. 

Obm.  You  see,  Mr.  Melof,  I'm  willing  to  do 
any  tbing  in  my  power  for  Alexey.  I  can't 
think  what  keeps  the  Sergeant  so  long.  I'll 
speak  to  him  when  be  comes  back,  but  I'm 
afraid  he'll  not  let  him  go. 

Evan.  See  where  old  Fedor  comes  !  almost 
exhausted  with  sorrow  and  fatigue. 

Enter  Fedor,  leaning  on  ALExfeY  and  Vassilly. 

Fed.  Once  I  had  two  sons !  they  both  served 
in  the  cause  of  their  country — they  both  died  for 
their  country  !  O,  it  is  cruel  to  deprive  me  of 
you. — Sir,  (to  Obmanschikof  J  can  you  not  save 
him  ? 

Obm.  Indeed- — if  I  could  I — that  is,  the  Ser- 
geant, but — (aside)  I  shake  so,  I  can't  speak  ! 

Fed.  His  mother  will  not  survive  it — I  too 
shall  not  wish  to  live — but  our  wrongs  shall  be 
redressed  ! 

£«<crSAMOYLOF,  Narensky,  Eliza,  and  Audret^, 

JFe^.  The  little  strength  I've  left  shall  sup- 
port me  to  my  Emperor's  feet — he  does  not  al- 
low oppression  to  the  poor.  I  will  fall  on  my 
knees  before  him,  I  will  tell  him  my  two  sous 
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have  died  with  honor  in  his  service!  I  will 
s'^y — O  m J  Emperor  !  restore  him  it o  my  aged 
arms !  And  oh,  let  those  who  have  oppressed 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  suifer  the  punish- 
ment their  cruelty  deserves  ! 
.  Sam.  (springing  forward  a7id  seizing  Obman- 
schikof  h/  the  collar)  Ha!  has  the  villain 
dropp'd  his  mask  ! 

Obm.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Sam.  Confess  ! 

Obm.  Crooking  up  astonished  andfrighien'dj 
Col.  Samoylof !  .i.u 

Sam.  Speak — Rascal ! 

Ohm.  1  own  I  gave  five  and  thirty  ruhles  to 
the  Sergeant 

Sam.   For  what  purpose  ? 

Obm.  To — to  draw  Alexey. 

Sam.  How — unfairly  ? 

Obm*  Y — y- — yes! 

Sam.  Villain  !     (turning  round  to  Alexetj) 
You  are  free. 

Fed.  Can  it  be  !     O,  sir,  receive  an  old  man's 
thanks. 
f»#    Sam.  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  thanks,     {to 
Andrey)    Stop    him!      {Audrey  pulls  Obman- 
schikofback.)  The  Count,  your  master,  will  in- 
flict your  punishment;  in   the  mean   time,   see 
that  you  provide  a  recruit  with  your  own  mo- 
ney before  to-morrow  morning,  or   I  shall  take 
yourself.     Don't  leave  me  yet.     We  have  been 
attacked   by   robbers;     those    whom   we   have 
taken  prisoners  must  be  confined  in  your  house, 
until  you've  orders  fiora  the  Governor  ;  my  sol- 
.  diers  will  be  there  to  guard  them.     Now  you 
• . ipay  be  gone.  \_K.vit  Obmanschikof. 

^u    Mel.  By  robbess,  sir  ? 
r»iir  Sai7i.  Yes,   vou   will   hear  more  of  them  by 
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and  bye.  I  think  your  daughter  seems  rejoiced 
at  this  young  man's  release.  I  almost  guess  the 
reason. 

Mel. '  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  wrong  \o  oppose 
her  marrying  an  honest,  though  a  poor  man ; 
but  now,  she  has  my  consent.  ^ 

Evan.  Have  I  indeed,  father  ?  there,  Alexeyf. 

Alex,  {embracing  her)  O  I  am  grateful, 
very  grateful^  sir,  to  you. 

Affon.  (without)  I  am  not  the  old  woman 
you  take  me  for — indeed  I  am  not.  Pray  let  me 
go. 

Enter  Affonassy  in  Ulrica's  ClQt)ie&,1)1'6ue^\ 

in  />j/ Sergeant.     '^"^^ 

Sam.  Where  did  you  find  this  woman.  Ser- 
geant ? 

Serg.  May  it  please  your  honour,  we  found 
her  in  the  forest.  Here's  a  purse  and  watch  she 
had  upon  her,  sir. 

Sam.  Tliese  are  mine  !    {taking  them). 
Affon..^yii  I  don't  belong  to  any  robbers, 
indeed  I  don't. 

Sam.  Who  are  you  then  ? 
Affon.  { court sej/ing)  As  honest  and  as  good 
a  creature  as  ever  lived. 

Sam.  O,  that's  saying  very  little  indeed  !  and 
unless  you  can  give  a  better  account  of  yourself, 
you  must  be  knontcd  with  the  rest.  Sergeant, 
come  hither !  ( talks  to  him  apart). 
^  Affon.  Knouted  !  Oh,  dear!  what's  to  be 
done  ?  If  I  say  I'm  au  old  woman,  I  shall  be 
knouted  to  death — and  if  I  say  I'm  myself,  I 
shall  be  shot  to  death?  Which  is  the  best  of 
the  two  ^ 

Sam,   {to  Serg.)  You  shaH  be  severely  pu- 
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nish'd,  Yarkof,  for  your  conduct.  Have  you 
discovered  the  recruit  you  were  in  search  of? 

Serg.  Noj  sir. 

Affon.  (to  Sam. )  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  do 
with  him  when  you've  got  hira  ? 

Sam,  How  does  it  concern  you  ?  why  do 
you  ask  ? 

Affon.  You  surely  won't  shoot  him,  sir  ? 

Sam.  Shoot  him !  no,  a  whipping  will  be 
sufficient. 

Affon.  (overjoyed)  A  whipping!  if  that's  all, 
I  don't  mind  ;  I'll  be  whipped  with  all  my  heart, 
and  thank  you  for  it.  I'm  the  man.^ — I'm  Affo- 
nassy  ! 

Sam.  You  !   ridiculous! 

Affon.  {to  Melof.)  Here's  my  master.  I'm 
sure  you  recollect  me,  don't  you  ? — I  shan't  be 
shot,  I  shall  only  be  whipp'd  !  Huzza !  huzza ! 
( taking  off  his  head-dress  and  throwing  it  up  in 
the  air). 

Omnes.  Ha  !  ha!  ha  ! 

^nd.  Wliat !   brother  Aft'onassy  ! 

Affon.  Ah,  brother  Andrey  !  how  do  you  do  ? 

Sam.  Sergeant  take  him  away,  and  send  him 
back  to  me  in  his  soldier's  dress.  [_Exeunt  Ser- 
geant with  Affonassy. 

Sam.  Is  he  vour  brother,  Andrev  ? 

And.  Yes,  sir.  And  if  he  had'nt  run  away, 
the  Sergeant  would  not  have  been  in  the  forest  to 
save  us. 

Sam.  Well,  Audrey,  I'll  readily  excuse  him. 
Butwhere's  the  stranger  to  whose  braverv  we 
owe  go  much  ? 

Enter  Demetrief  in  Uniform,  Sfc. 
Sam.  ^  JVar.  Demetrief  I 
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Detn.  In  me,  Narensky,  the  stranger  keeps! 
^  Iiis  word  to  meet  }ou  here  again.  ' 

Nar.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Dem.  Na,y,  more — he  gives  3'ou  back  a  second^' 
time — this  letter  !   Narensk}',  you  have  wronged 
me — but  love  for  your  Eliza  '.vas  the  cause,  and 
I  forget  it.  .Oil  7 (f-''^-,  «*;>»>- '<^»    .'».>.'- 

Swn.  True,  Demetrief,  lie  indeed  1ias^rdr%'d'* 
you.     You  have  (to  Narenski/J  niuch  to  make 
atonement  for.  <../;>;  <:■ 

Dan.  I  rather  chose  to  sink  in  your  esteem— 7-  ^ 
to  let  my  honour  suffer  for  a  time — than  i*aise^ 
my  hand  against  a  friend  whose  resentment  was 
his  error. 

Nar.  Generous  man  !  with  shame  I  ask  for- 
giveness of  you,  and  most  for  this  detested  letter, 

Dem.  Nay,  nay, — 'twas  that  alone  which 
brought  me  to  your  assistance  in  the  forest. 

Nar.  How  came  you  to  assume  that  strange 
disguise  ? 

Dem.  .Your , disappearance  so  soon  after  our 
unhappy  quarrel,  made  the  world  believe  that 
you  had  fallen  by  ray  hand,  and  rewards  were 
offer'd  for  my  apprehension.  Since  that,  un- 
known to  an}'  one,  I've  sought  you  through  the 
country,  hoping  at  least  to  learn  enough  to  clear 
my  fame  from  calumny. 

Enter  Affonassy,  usilh  a  SolJier''s  Jaclcl  and  Cap 

on. 

Sam.  O,  here  comes  my  soldier.'  Come  hi- 
ther, sirrah  !  Are  you  not  ashani'd  of  your  cow- 
ardice ?    A\hat!   runaway! 

Affoii.   I'll  never  do  it  again,  sir. 

Sam.  Weil,  I  pardon  you  on  this  occasion. 
But  when  you  arc  led  on  to  fight,  you  must  he 
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more  brave.  You  must  follow  the  brave  exam- 
ple of  jour  fellow-soldiers,  and  fight  with  ho- 
nour in  the  field. 

Affon.  I'll  be  very  brave  indeed — oh,  dear ! 
and  I'll  fight — (aside)   if  I  can't  help  it. 

Vass.  Look,  Fcdor  !  here  come  the  villagers 
to  have  a  dance  upon  your  birth-dayv  ^  ^  ^-[^ 

Nar.  At  such  a  happy  hour  as  this^  their  rus- 
tic merriment  is  doubly  welcome; — now  that 
each  heart  exults  with  joy,  and  love  and  friend- 
ship beam  from  every  eye. 

The  Characters  give  place.  Music.  Enter  Vil- 
lagers ^  who  advance  ta  1'edor,  /:m  his  Iland^  and 
retire;  Fedor  raises  his  Hands  as  if  blessing 
them;  thei/^  return  zmth  a  Seat,  decorated  with 
Flowers,  ana  lead  pEDOft  to  it.  Then  follows  a 
Pas  Deux,  The  National  Courtship  Dance, 
to  the  original  Russian  Air. 

FINALE.     Chorus. 

Youths  and  maids  well  pleas'd  advancing, 
Sportive  join  in  song  and  dancing, 

To  grace  thy  natal  day  ; 
Joy  with  soft  aflfection  blending, 
On  thy  feeble  age  attending,  ( 

May'st  thou,  like  the  sun  descending, 

Still  shine  with  peaceful  ray! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Author  of  the  f^llowirig  Trifle,  cannot  sub- 
,    mit  it  to  the  Public,  without  ea'pixssing  his  warm- 
est acknowledgements   to  the    Performers,   who 
exerted  themselves  in  its  representation,  with  so 
jmuch  ability  and  success,  in  parts  very  inadequate 
to  their  talents.     To  the  Lady y  for  whose  Bejiejit 
the  Piece  was  written,  the  Author  is  most  parlicu- 
iarly  indebted  j  her  inimitable  acting  insured  her, 
^   what  it  invariably  does,  the  rapturous  Applause  of 
an  admiring  Audience,    and  gave  importance  to 
a  part,  in  itself  trifling.     There  is  a  chdrm  in  her 
performance  which  brings  to  mind  the  best  days 
of  Mrs,  Jordan,  and  places  her  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  excellence  in   her  profession,      Messrs. 
Jox£f, '  Emery,    Liston,   Blanchard,    Sim- 
mons, S^c,  exerted  themselves  in  a  way,  the  most 
gratifying   to   the  Author ;  and  to   their  united 
efforts,  the  Piece  is  'mdebted  for  the  flattering 
reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  Public. 

London, 
July,  8,  1812i  -  ' 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


'    V'  n'     27/c  Court-yard  of  a  Village  Inn. 
Enter  young  Heartwell  and  Slip. 

Y.  Heart.  VVell  Slip,  after  all  the  toils  of  a 
land  cruise,  we  have  reached  a  snug  harbour  at 
last. — To  you  il  will  afford  a  hreathing  time  ;  hut 
for  mc — to  love  and  to  dare  muit  still  be  the  motto 
of  the  day  ! 

Slip.  Meaning  in  other  words,  to  fast  and  pray, 
to  live  by  looking  at  a  pretty  face,  as  a  canieleon 
does  on  the  air: — in  short,  to  make  your  body  keep 
Lent^  while  your  eyes  are  all  Carnival. 

Y,  Heart,  Your  ideas,  Slip,  are  too  gross  to 
banquet  upon  love;  'tis  only  the  prerogative  of 
refined  seuls  to  live,  where  a  vulgar  bemg  would 
starve. 

Slip,  Hum  1  then  I  pray  Heaven  that  poor  Slip 
may  never  know  the  blessing  of  this  prerogative, 
this  celestial  accomplishment — of  living  without 
food !  for  the  infallible  consequence  would  be  — — 

B 
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r.  Heart.  What,  Sirrah  ?       - 

Slip.  Home  consumption  f  But  Lord,  Sir  !  is  it 
really  possible  you  can  entertain  serious  views  for 
this  virgin  pullet,  this  dainty  miss  Eliza,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Boreas  o'Thimder  ? 

Y.  Heart.  Never  more  serious  in  my  life  !  what 

1  felt  for  other  women  was  passion  ;  what  I  fr;^ 
for  Kliza  is  love,  pure  matrimonial  love ! 

Slip.  Excuse  me,  master  of  mine,  if  since  your 
amour  with — you  understand  me  Sir?  — I  am  with? 
respect  to  this  sort  of  coi^iprehension,  the  very 
extract  of  stupidity  ^  dull  as  any  block ;  blind  as 
any  mole^ — But  pray,  Sir,  may  1  inquire  the  old 
gentleman's  reason  for  requesting  your  immediate 
presence  in  town  ? 

Y.  Heart.  Ohy  Slip !  I  know  his  reason  well' 
enough.  It  has  long  been  my  father's  design  to 
give  me  a  Wife. 

Slip.  But  who  is  the  dainty  Eve,  pray? 

F.  Heart.  That  I  don't  know  —  and  whatV 
more,  don't  care. 

Slip.  Then  you  inteird  to  mutiny  against  the  in- 
clinations of  your  father,  Mr.  HeartweH  ? 

Y.  Heart,  .^ertr/a-^/// Don't  let  that  name  paSs- 
your  lips,  Sirrah  ! 

Slip.  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  Mr.  Thornvilh  I  Bieant,. 
I  had  forgotten  your  *'  no'm  du  guerre,"  as  we  say. 

Y.  Heart.  Well,  let  it  be  the  last  time.  Eliza 
is  romantic,  and  1  had  other  reasons  for  nst  dis- 
closing my  real  name.  But  now,  my  good  fellow,, 
torture  your  inventive  fancy,  under  what  disguise 
I  can  best  gain  access  to  the  house  of  Sir  Boreas 
©'Thunder  } 

Slip  {bowing).  Ton  myseul,  Sir,  highly  flatteretJ 
by  being  dubbed  Schemer  General  in  the*^  court  of 
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Cupid; — but  really,  my  fancy  is  almost  thread- 
bare   

Enter  Waiter. 

JVa'U.  Sarvant,  Sir — my  master,  the  landlord  of 
this  here  inn,  bids  me  ask  you  if  as  how  you  would 
just  lend  him  one  of  your  horses,  for  me  to  fetch  the 
jPottercarrier  from  the  next  town. 

Y.  Heart.  Why,  who's  ill,  friend  ? 

TVait.  Miss  Eliza,  Sir,  of  the  great  house  on  the 
hill. 

Y.  Heart.  What,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Boreas  o' 
Thuiider? 

Walt.  Ees,  Zur:  the  folks  say  she's  love-sick 
like,  and  so  wants  Dr.  Bolus  to  cure  her. 

Y.  Ifeart.  (aside  to  Slip).  Zounds,  piip  !  Dr. 
Bolus 

Slip  (aside  to  2/ou7ig  Heartwell).  Is  yourself! 
Damn'd  lucky — but  suppose  the  gudgeon  won't 
bite  ? 

Y.  Heart,  (aside).    Bait  the  hook  with   gold, 

and  what  gudgeon  will  refuse  ? Here,  my  fine 

fellow  (giving  the  Waiter  money),  I  intend  riding 
that  way  m}Stlf,  and  will  inform  the  apothecary  ; 
so  there's  no  occasion  for  your  services. 

Wait.  Thank'ye,  Zur  ! .  Never  zee'd  such  a 

civil  gentleman  in  all  my  days.  [Exit. 

Y.  Heart.  Now,  Slip,  fortune  indeed  begins  to 
favor  us.  1  will  immediately  procure  the  neces? 
sary  disguise,  and  when  you  next  behold  me,  it 
shall  be  with  flying  colours.  [E^xufit, 


s2 
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SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

J  Room  in  the  House  of  Sir  Boreas  o'Thun-^ 
BEUyin  wliich  there  are  a  Sofa  and  Work  labley 
on  the  latter  Embroidery  and  Coronellas. 

Eliza  and  LvcY  discovered. 

Eliza.  You  have  been  to  the  post-office,,  and  nd 
letter  ?  Oh  !  these  men,  these  men,  Lucy,  always 
upbraidmg  our  sex  with  faults  which  are  entirely  on 
Iheir  side ! — I've  no  patience  with  them  !  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  Lucy,  the  world  is  all  mad,  and 
mankind,  like  a  good  for  nothing  clock,  will  never 
go  right,  till  I  have  the  regulation  of  them. 

Lucy.  You  speak,  Misv«,  like  a  politician !  and 
if  you  can  only  wind  up  your  father  by  this  pre-. 
tended  illness  to  return  to  Cheltenharn — 

Eliza.  Ob  1  that  will  be  delightful !  that  will 
be  the  very  thing  I  and  don't  you  think,  Lucy, 
(I'm  speaking  striously  now)  don't  you  think  it 
all  fair  and  natural  for  a  girl  like  me  to  cheat  her 
father,  when  there's  a  lOver  in  the  way  ? 

Lucy.  Oh  !  Miss,  depend  upon  it,  it's  not  only 
natural,  but  Iduful  too  ! 

Eliza.  Right,  Lucy,  so  it  is ;  (I  declare  I  begin 
to  lh\nk  you  a  very  sensible  girl;)  *tis  the  law  of 
love  1  and  I  will  cheat,  hang  n-e  if  I  won't.  I 
fancy  I  hear  my  father  say,  "  Come,  my 
girl,  we'll  weigh  anchor,  and  sheer  off  to  Chel- 
tenham in  a  twinkling ;— here  Thomas  a-hoyj 
then  posting  away  upOn  the  wings  of  lore,  I  re- 
turn to  Thornville,  and — oh!  Lucy— the  thought 
makes  me  so  very,  very  happy,  that  I  could 
jump  1  ay,  as  high  as  the  Heavens,  and  find  a 
'ihornville  in  the  Planet  Mars  !  Come,  Lucy,  kt 
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US  do  something  to  drive  away  melancholy ;  when 
we  cant  pray,  we  must  play.  [Goes  to  the  Tnble 
and  takes  up  the  Coronellas ;  Eltza  and  Li.  cy 
ptay.\  So,  so,  ah!  there  I  mist  it;  feathers  are 
the  type  of  inconstancy,  and  I'll  hare  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.     [Throws  them  aimy  in  a 

Pt-] 

Lucy.  O  Lnd,  Ma'am  I  you  must  put  on  your 
sick  face,  for  here  comes  your  father,  by  Gemini- 
Cancer  ! 

Eliza  (looking  to  the  side).  Eh  ?  so  he  does,  I 
decUire.  Well,  then — I*m  dyings  but  'tis  for 
love:  Lucy! 

Lucy,  Silence,  Miss  \ 

Eliza.  Well,  I  vow  *tis  very  hard  to  keep  si- 
lence, when  love  and  Thornville  are  always  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue ;  but  now  for  a  mournful 
face  i  Oh  !  Oh !  [Goes  to  the  So/a  apparently  iti.] 

[Lucy  e^rit. 

Enter  Sir  Boreas  O'Thunder.  ^ 

Sir  Boreas.  What,  my  little  tight  one !  still 
wind -be  unci  ? 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  I  am  so  very,  very  ' 
ill ,  my  eyes  seem  heavy,  as  it  they  had  nothing 
to  gaze  upon;  and  then,  papa,  there's  my  heart — 
if  you  think  I'm  cheating  now,  only  feel — don't 
you  think  it's  affected  ?  [Putting  his  hand  to  her 
hi^art  ] 

Sir  Boreas.  So  it  is;  heaves  worse  than  a  jolly 
boat  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  but  cheer  up,  my  dold- 
ing!  the  Doctor  will  put  in  here  presently,  so  that 
J  expect  to  have  you  in  sailing  trim  in  a  day  or 
so. 

FJiza.  Oh  I  the  Doctor  will  be  of  no  service  to 
we,  < 
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S>r  Boreas,  That's  more  than  you  know„ 
Eliza.  I'm  sure  of  it;  'tis  this  air  which  affects 
me.     Ugh  !  Ugh  !  [coughing]  I  declare  'tis  quite' 
Stifling.     Don't  you  think  we  had  better  return  to 
Cheltenham,  papa  ? 

jSVr  Boreas,  Cheltenham  I  ha !  ha !  I  see  how 
the  land  lies ;  you  want  to  have  that  sucking  giant 
in  a.'go-cartf  that  Thoraville,  frisking  and  cringing 
and  fluttering  ;  but  avast  there,  for  I've  got  a  bit 
of  news  to  tell  you  which  mayhap — 

MHza.  News  ?  Oh,  I  long  to  hear  it. — I'm  sure 
*t\s  something  about  Thornville.   {Aside) 

Sir  Boreas,  Wh},  Jookye,  girl;  I've  been  long 
thmking  how  great  a  pity  'twas,  that  such  a  neat, 
trim,  well-rigged  little  vessel  as  yourself  should 
remain  so  long  upon  the  slocks,  without  being 
properly  manned  and  sent  to  sea. 

[During  this  she  curtsies  several  times, 

Eliza.  That's  my  dea*-,  good  papa  !  and  so 
you're  going  to  give  me  your  consent  to  marry — 

Sir  Boreas.  A  man  you  never  clapp'd  eyes  on 
to  mv  knowledge, 

Eliza  {asi(k).  Provoking !  I  declare  J  thought 
h^  meant  Thornyille. —  Dear  me,  papa,  I'm  too 
young  to  think  of  marriage  yet ;  let  me  wait  a  lit? 
tie  while,— abou^  seven  years,  papa  !  and  I'm  sure 
that  will  be  time  enough  for  such  a  girl  as  I  am  tq 
think  of  marriage. 

6'ir  Boreas.  You  shall  be  spliced  to  him,  girl, 
the  very  day  he  comes  to  arj  anchor  in  my  house, 
^hich  by  his  father's  letter  {Taking  one  from  hi^ 
pocket)f  vyill  be  to-morrow,  or  thereabouts, 

Eliza.  Comes.?  pray  w'ho  is  coming? 

iSir  Boreas.  Why  who  but  the  son  of  my  old 
Ijrjepd,  Jack  Heartweli,  to  be  sure  ?  as  brave  a  lac( 
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;as  ever  faced  ao  enemy's  cannon,  or  cracked  an 
Englisltraan's  biscuit;  a  true  son  of  beef,  girl! 
«one  of  your  fly-flapper,  fis-gig,  flash  in  the  pan 
.chaps. 

Eliza.  Vexation !  pray  what  is  he  like,  papa  ? 

Sir  Boreas.  Like  ?  not  that  I  ever  clapped  eyes 
■on  him,  dVe'see; — because  Tom  Ilcartwell  has 
b  en  cruising  all  his  life ;  but  l>e*s  a  sailor,  and  I 
take  it,  like  myself; —  a  good  surly  English  bull- 
doij;;— with  all  his  generosity  and  rougli  sincerity: 
Icind  to  his  friends,  fierce  and  untractable  to  his  ^ 
enemies,  in  hattle  a.  Iiurricane,  b.  torjiadoy  hurling 
•destruction  upon  the  foes  of  Old  England ; — in 
one  word,  girl,  he's  a  British  Sailor. 

Eliza.  Ha!  hal  I  should  like  to  know  if  such 
an  animal  as  this  can  ever  smile  or  look  pleasant — 
but  I  tell  you  what,  papa,  I  won^t  have'  him  !  I 
<can't  like  him — we  shall  be  of  different  tempers — 
we  shall  never  ajjree. 

Sir  Boreas.  Never  agree!  that's  the  yery  rea- 
son you  ivili  agree;  an  English  marriage  should 
he  made  like  English  punch — let  the  woman  bring 
plenty  <of  acid,  with  sufficient  of  the  sugar  of  good- 
nature to  sweeten  it;  let  the  man  bring  plenty 
of  spirit,  with  sufficient  of  the  waters  of  reason  to 
■  temper  it^  and  damme  if  this  contradhct'ion  won't 
agree  like  a  sailor  aud  his  fiipi 

Servant  announces  Dr.  Bolus.        [E.vit,    ' 

Sir  B.'reas  (to  Eliza,)  Well,  do  you  tack 
aboutj  and  make  for  that  sofa.,  while  I  grapple  a 
little  with  the  Doctor. 

Eliza.   What  need  of  the  Doctor,  when  nothing  , 
but  Cheltenham  air  can  do  me  good  ?       (Some 
bumpkin  of  an  apothecary,  who  1  dare  say  will  be 
^  Sjtupid  enough  to  find  out  that  there's  nothing  the 
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matter  with  me.) — Well,  I  declare  I  won't  look  at 
him,  for  I'll  take  my  sampl  r,  and  embroider 
away.  [Goes  to  the  sofa,  takes  her  sampler  from 
the  table,  turns  away,  atid  begins  zvorktng.} 

Enter  Young  fiEARTWELL,  disguised  as  an 
Apothecary, . 

Sir' Boreas.  Doctor  a-hoy !  What  cheer,  my 
hearty,  what  cheer ! 

Y.  heart,  f bowing).  Sir  Boreas  O'Thunder 
your  most  obsequiously  devoted. — Eliza,  by  all 
that's  heavenly !  f  aside  ) 

Sir  Boreas.  Well,  I  suppose  all  complaints  are 
the  same  to  you  j  your  art  extends  to  the  cure  of 
love,  eh  ? 

Y.  Heart.  Damn  the  old  gig,  he  don't  smoke 
me,  I  hope.  (Aside. J  Yes,  Sir  Boreas,  I  have  a 
famous  nostrum  for  curing  the  heartburn  in 
young  ladies  who  are  tolerably  handsome,  and  I 
do  tlatter  myself  that  my  presence  will  produce 
some  favouiable  effect  upon  your  dear,  lovely, 
charming 

Sir  Boreas.  Dear,  lovely,  charming  t  why  the 
fellow  talks  more  like  a  lover  than  an  apothecary. 
{During  this  Young  Heartwell  zV.  tidying  to 
make  signs  to  Eliza  :  Sir  Boreas  turjis  round  and 
observes  him  )  Why,  theftllow  stands  gaping  with 
a  moutli  as  wide  as  a  dying  cod-fish.  Doctor, 
a  hoy !  (bauiifg.) 

Y.  Htart..  (confused  and  bowing.)  Sir— I — I 

— I  am  your  most  obsequious 

Sir  Boreas.  Blood  and  thunder,  Sir !  what  ar^ 
you? 

Y.  Heart.  Oh,   the   devil !    I    must  astonish. 
(Aside.) — Sir  Boreas,  I've  the  honour  to  be  a 
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Jcnight  of  tbe  pestle,  vulgarly  termed  apothecary  I 
I  prescribe  and  compound  all  kinde  cf  diapho- 
retics, pectorals,  laxatives,  carminatives,  and  emol- 
lients, and  am  also  a  vender  of  the  Lover's  Balsam 
and  Jesuit's  drops,  (saying  this  he  drops  t  letter 
opposite  Eliza,  who^  rising,  picks  it  up.) 

Eliza  {aside).  *Tis  Thornville,  by  all  that's 
happy.  (Eliza  reading  the  letter,  Sir  Boreas 
observes  her.) 

Sir  Boreas.  Hilloa,  girl !  hand  us  over  that  bit 
of  black  and  white. 

Y.  Heart  {aside).  Confusion ! 
Eliza  {aside).  Unfortunate! 
&ir  Boreas.  That  paper,  I  say,  oh,  oh,  I  sus- 
pect I've  caught  a  prize.  (Eliza  hides  the  letter, 
and  tears  the  white  paper  from  the  back  oj  her 
f  ampler.) 

Eliza.  No,  my  dear  papa,  this  paper  is  merely 
^  blank  from  the  back  of  my  embroidery,  that's  all. 
Sir  Boreas.  Is  that  true  ? 
£li;^a. '  True  ?  yes,  papa,  as  true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,   (pricks  his  head  with  the  needle.) 

Sir  Boreas  {rubbing  his  head).  Phew !  what 
the  Devil's  that,  so  sharp  ? 

Eliza.  Ha !  ha !  my  dear  papa.  You  must, 
indeed,  look  sharp  enough  now.  [Aside  to  young 
J1eartw£ll].     Never  fear,  all's  safe. 

Y.  Heartwell.  Fathers  in  the  present  age.  Sir 
^oreas,  ought  to  have  eyes  like  a  microscope — 
girls  are  reaUy  such — 

Eliza.  No  railing  against  the  sex,  IVfr.  Gravity, 
Sir   Boreas.   But    come,  you   and  I,"  Doctor, 
must    tack  about  to  another  subject— that's  my 
daughter,  as  you  perceive. 

Y.  UearticeU.  Yes,  Sir,  I  perceive. 

Sir  Boreas.    Well,  do  you  know— (don't  lag 
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astern  Doctor,  but  heave  in  this  way) — that  Jese* 
bel  has  been  throwing  out  her  grappHug  irons, 
to  cat'ch  a  scurvy,  land- lubberly,  long  shore,  sni- 
velling, drivelling  fellow  of  the  name  of  Thornviile. 

Y.  Heartwdl  {zvltkjoyfuL  ea^ermss)..  Has  she 
ind«.ed !  — famous ! 

Sir  Boreas.  What  the  devil  d*ye  mean  ?  'tis 
%npimom  ! 

Y.  Heartwell  (r^co'vcrwg).  Yes,  zounds  !  Sir, 
'tis  inf^jmous — infamous  I  meant ; — Thornviile  !  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  of  him, — a  felloe  who's  all 
upper  work  and  headsail,  moon- rakers,  sky-scrapers, 
and  no  stowage — eh  ? 

Sir  Bo7\eas.  Damme  Doctor,  you're  right, 
you've  describ'd  the  rascal^  as  exactly,  as  if  he 
liad  been  your  intimate  friend  all  the  days  of 
your  life. 

Y.  HmrtivelL  But  I  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  sup- 
pose, that  such  a  rascal  is  my  intimate  friend  ? 

-6V>  Boreas.  No,  to  be  sure  I  did'nt. — Well, 
now  what  I  want  you  to  do,  my  dear  Dr.  Bolus, 
i.-)  to  a.  i  vise  my  daughter  to  fall  in  with  the  current 
of  niy  inclinatiun,  by  bting  spliced  to  the  man  I've 
i'j tended  tor  her. 

Y.  Heartwell.  A  thankful  office,  by  Jupiter  j' 
{ Aside).  Pray,  Sir  Boreas,  may  I  ask  the  name  of 
piy — ttiat  is,  oi  your — husband,  Sir,  I  mean-=»-the 
hajipy  man  v\ho  is  to — eh  ? 

Sir  Boreas.  Why,  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to 
(Jo  with  prescribing. 

Y,  }'ea>  ttfpll.  Nor  \  neither  (aside).  Well,  Sir  ' 
Boreas,  if  you'll  allow  me  a  few  miimtes  conversa^. 
tjn.i  with  the  lady — JVe  physicians  generally  pr§- 
sciibe  best  in  private. 
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Sir  Boreas  (going).  Ill  weigh  anchor  and  sheer 
off. 

Y.  Heartwell.  By  the  bye,  Sir  Boreas,  you*vc 
not  told  me  your  daughter's  name-  js  it  Betsy — or 
Titilinda — or 

Sir  Boreas.  Tit  and  the  Devil !  she*s  called 
the  good  ship  Eliza,  dy'e  see. 

Y.  Heartivell.  Eliza !  that  sounds  like  a  very 
tempestuous  refractory  name— well,  go,  Sir. 

Sir  Boreas.  Vm  off — but  I  say,  Doctor,  be  sure 
you  make  her  forget  this  Thornviile.  [Exit. 

Y,  Heartwell.  Oh,  to  be  sure— Dearest  Eliza, 
arts  like  these  are  as  fair  in  love  as  in  zvar, 

Eliza.  Dear  Thornviile  !  oh,  I  declare  you  have 
frightened  me  so  I 

Y.  Heartwell.  I  feel  a  selfish  satisfaction  in 
your  fears :  for  guided  by  my  vanity,  fain  would  I 
attribute  them  to  your  loye. 

Eliza.  Ah  !  that  sentiment  would  be  very  thriU 
Jing  if  whispered  on  a  moon-shiny  night ;  but  as  my 
father,  would  say,  that's  not  attacking  a  subject  by 
Ihe  weather  board- -ha!  ha!  ha!  now  don't  I 
speak  like  an  Admiral's  daughter? 

Y.  Heartwell.  You  speak,  Eliza,  like  an  angel, 
— so  says  my  passion:  and  yet  you're- but  the 
most  lovely  of  mortals, — so  says  my  reason ;  but 
tell  me, — wh(j  is  this  man  your  father  designs  for 
your  husband  ? 

Eliza.  Who  is  he  ?  why  a  great  sea-bear  to  be 
sure,  as  surly,  as  he  says,  as  an  English  bull-dog. 
I  suppose  hell  bark,  when  he  comes  here,  and 
piake  love  with  a  bow-wow-wow. 

Y.  Heartwell.  But  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
odious  rival,  and  believe  me  his  life  shall  pay  the 
^prfeit  of  his  presumptioii. 
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FAiza.  Why  his  name  is  as  frightful  as  himself, 
- — Heartwell. 

Y.  Heartwdl  (aside.)  Myself  by  all  that's — 
Heaitwell  d'ye  say  ? 

Eliza.  Yes,  "  Tom  Heartwell,"  as  my  papa  calls 
him;  the  son  of  his  "old  friend  Jack."  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  you're  going  to  fight  him — you'll  be 
sure  to  kill  him,  won't  you  now,  my  dear  Thorn- 
ville? 

Y.  Heartwell.     Oh,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  Eliza. 

Eliza.  I  shan't  pity  him  in  the  least,  so  shoot 
him,  shoot  him,  slap  bang ;  and  I'll  loye  you  all 
the  better  for  it. 

Y.  Heartwell  (aside).  The  devil  take  her 
consolation  ;  she  wants  to  be  a  zvidozv  before  she's 
a  zoife  I  see). — But  now,  Eliza,  suppose  I  am 
Heartwell? 

Eliza.  You  ?  ha  !  ha !  now  hang  me  if  that 
is'nt  a  good  one — you  ^ 

Y,  Heartwell,  Oh  !  Venus  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  be  quite  so  ugly  as  he  :  but  suppose  I  assume 
his  name,  introduce  myself  to  your  father,  and 
elope  with  his  daughter? 

Eliza.  Oh  !  charming !  delightful !  an  elope- 
ment,— I  should  like  it  above  all  things — do  it,  do 
it,  do  it,  my  dear  Thornville,  and  I  will  love  you 
so — but  hist  here  comes  my  father. 

Y.  Heartwell.  -So  soon  ?  then  I  must  alter  my 
tone— I  tell  you  what.  Miss  Eliza^  you  must  not 
be  flying  off  in  vapour,  like  a  bottle  of  oxygen  gag 
— yes  Miss,  you  must  regard  this  Thornville  like 
bitter  aloes,  or  tartar  emetic,  or  any  other  nause>* 
ous 
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(During  this  Sir  Boreas  enters.) 

Oh !  Sir  Boreas,  are  you  here  ?  I  was  just  prescrib* 
ing  a  few  grains  of  filial  obedience,  and  I  liope 
your  daughter  will  make  no  scruple  in  taking 
them. 

Sir  Boreas    Why  I  hope  so  too. 

Y,  Heartwell.  Miss  Eliza,  said  I^squeezing 
her  hand  in  thii*  way,)  a  father's  auti)ority  to  a  head- 
stiong  child,  is  like  an  attenuating  gargle  to  an 
inflammatory  sore  throat.  Dear  Doctor,  say* 
she,  (kindly  returning  my  squeeze,)  the  cordial  pf 
your  advice  is  as  warm  to  my  heart,  as  the  tincture 
of  cardamums  or  a  peppermint,  d raught.  <^\\ ,-. o-,,     ;. 

Sir  Boreas.  Did  she  say  that  ? 

Y.  Heartuell.  Ask  the  Lady,  Sir.: 

£liza.  {aside)  Now  must  I  look  very  serious. — 
Yes,  papa,  1  told  him  all  that,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too, — (which  1  don't  intend  to  tell  you). — 
{Aside). 

Sir  Boreas.  Give  us  your  hand,  my  dear  girlj 
the  tough  old  heart  of  a  sailor  is  as  solt  as  oakum, 
now  the  squalls  are  over  and  the  wind  cliopptd 
about. — I  say,  my  jolly  Doctor,  let  us  drink  a 
bottle  of  rumbo  on  the  strength  of  this  reformation. 

Y.  HeartwelL  Excuse  me,  Sir  Boreas,  business 
demands  my  care  :  at  a  future  opportunity,  1  will 
prescribe  under  another  form  ;  at  present  1  take  my 
leave. 

Sir  Boreas.     Why,  if  you   will  sheer  off,  I'll 
just  step  out  with  you,  and  see  how  tiie  land  lies. 
[Sir  b©REAs  and  Young  Heartwlll  exeunt. 

Eliza  {sola).  Ha!  ha!  excellent!  if  tnis  sc-rt  of 
love  is  not  purely  Platonic^  hang  me  if  it's  not 
very  /rtiromc  l-  Well,  Lucy 
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Enter  Lucy  in  k^ste, 

Lucy.  Oh,  Miss!  here's  a  pucker!  here's  a 
hubbub ! 

Eliza,  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Lucy.  Here's  your  treasons,  rebellions,  plots, 
conjurations,  confederacies,  and  conspiracies  I " 

Eliza.  Why,  Lucy,  are  you  mad,  child? — 
speak ! 

Lucy.  In  the  first  place.  Miss,  (I  can  scarcely 
Speak  I'm  so  out  of  breath) — in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Thornville  is  not  Mr.  Thornville. 

Eliza.  I  tell  you  what,  Lucy,  I  wont  hear 
Thornville  abused,  that's  what  I  wont ! 

[ttirns  away. 

Lucy.  You  are  abused,  Miss,  and  that's  what 
you  are  !  for  when  I  gave  Mr.  Slip  a  kiss  just  now — 

Eliza  {fur?iing  sharply  round).  A  what,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  A  kiss,  Miss,  and  it  made  him  so  good- 
natured  that  he  told  me  a  great  bouncing  secret, 
which  I  was  not  to  tell  you  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

Eliza.  A  secret !  oh  dear,  do  let  me  hear  it, 
now  do,  Lucy ! 

Lucy.  Well,  Miss,'  he  told  me — but  mind,  it's  a 
monstrous  secret — that  his  master's  real  name  was 
Heartwell,  and  that  his  father  was  going  to  make 
him  marry  some  old  ugly  frumpish  fright 

Eliza.  And  that's  me,  Lucy — ha !  ha ! 

Ljucy.  You,  Miss } 

Eliza.  Yes  indeed — I  am  that  very  same  old 
ugly  frumpish  fright,  according  to  your  judgment. 

Lucy.  But  in  the  judgment  of  your  looking- 
glass,  Miss  r — 

Eliza.  W>11,   I'm  not  angry,   Lucy — What  a 
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trick  has  he  been  playing  me  ! — a  base»,  dfssem- 
bhng — ha  !  haT  1  can't  help  loving  him,  too  :  but 
1*11  be  revenged,  hans  me  if  I  wont,  or  else  I'm  no 
Woman,  that's  all  1 

Lucy.  Risht,  Miss,  I  would  he  revenged  ! 

Eliza.  I  will,  Lncy.   Stay,  let  me  think  !— Ohi 

,  here   comes   that   moonstruck   poet,   Hudibrastus 

Rant.     Do  you  know,  he  flatters  himstlt^   he  has 

made  a  conquest  of  me  I   Suppose  I  iufldme  hift 

vanity,  and  engage  him  in  my  plot. 

Lucy.  Aye  do,  Miss. 

Eliza.  I  will,  I  will — go  away,  Lucy,  and  let 
me  be  alone  with  him.  \^Exit  Lucy, 

Enter  Rant,  singing  wiOwut, 

.    Rant.  •*  When  daisies  pied  and  viMets  blue, 
And  lady  smocks  all  silver  white " 

Elizd.  Well,  what  then,  Mr.  Walking  Register 
-»f  Quotations  ? 

Rant  {aside).  What  deference  she  pays  to  my 
understanding. — Why  tlien,  oh,  adored  mistrtss  of 
my  soul !  'tis  the  balmy-breathing  spring  :  Nature 
invites  all  her  suhjects  to  delight  and  love ; — h^^ds 
pair,  so  do  men  and  women  :  ior,  as  the  pott  sa^'*, 
"  Love  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  sparkles. 
As  nat'rally  in  men  as  charcoals." 

Eliza  [aside).  (Now  must  I  look  very  senti- 
mental, else  will  he  not  believe  me.) — Oh,  dear  r\Ir. 
Rant  \  a  cruel  necessity  obliges  me  to  break  si- 
lence. 

Rant.  Break  silence  ?  Right :  for  as  the  poet 
flays,  . 

'*  silence  is  only  commendible 
la  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible.'* 

Eliza.  Do  you  know,  my  father  has  this  morn- 
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ing  told  me,  that  he's  going  to  marry  me  to  a 
man — 

Rant.  Why  your  father  surely  wont  marry  you 
to  a  woman  ? —  but  the  man — is  the  man  any  thing 
like  me  ?  because  the  ladies  all  say,  that  I'm  very 
like  Hannibal, 

Eliza,  You  may  be  very  like  a  Cannibal,  for  all 
that  I  know  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  there's  not  the 
least  resemblance  between  you  and  him. 

Rant.  Hem  !  I  suppose  he  wants  my  Apollo 
air — my  grace — my  gait  with  a — eh  ?  ' 

[sti'utting  about, 

Eliza.  Oh,  Mr.  Rant !  was  he  possest  but  of 
lialf  your  charms 

Rant  {aside).  She  has  a  great  deal  of  taste 
certainly. 

Eliza.  But  would  you  believe  it,  he's  a  surly 
sailor  with  a  wooden  leg ! 

Rujit.  Admirably  adapted  for  tollutation !  and, 
as  the  poet  says, 

" his  leg  then  broke. 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak*" 

Eliza.  Now,  sweet  Mr.  Rimt,  if  you  have  gal- 
lantry enough  to  carry  me  off  under  the  disguise  of 
this  rough  sailor,  whose  name  is  Heartwell 

Rajit.  Sav  no  more-  I'm  an  Alexander  the 
Great  for  gallantty  !  all  frfrnace— all  ether— ^all 
sun  1  I  glow  !  I  burn  !  I  mount  1  I  fly  !  and  oh  1 
I  kneel !  {kiieels.)  Oh,  'thou  divinity !  my  soul 
without  thy  love  would  be  as  gloomy  as  Billings- 
gate in  the  absence  of  J^ljy  the^air. 
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V       PARODY.— rMwff  Robin  Adair/ '    ^ 
Rant. 

.     .  What's  Billingsgate  to  me  ?  ...t/; 

Molly's  not  near  !  ,  t  .  '■  ,.>.-» 

,,„  11,.-  '  j    Oi     i*> 

\\hat  though  the  briny  sea 

Flow'd  with  strong  beer  ? 
What's  all  the  roach  and  dace, 
Salmon,  ling,  cod,  and  plaice, 
li  they're  not  cried  by  thee, 

Molly  the  Fair ! 

'        What  made  the  gin-shop  shine  ? 
.  Molly  the  Fair  ! 

What  made  the  nmrket  fine  ? 
•  Molly  was  there  ! 

What  made  my  face  so  sore,  , 

Black,  blue,  and  red  all  o'er  ?  '    "  ^^  '^' 

,     Oh  !  it  was  boxing  with  ' 

Molly  the  Fair ! 

*'  But  now  thou'rt  dead  to  m^, 
"         "  Molly  the  Fair!         ; 
"  Don't  come  to  bed  to  me, 
"  Molly  the  Fair  ! 
;-  ,.    ^     "  Though  I  lo\'d  Jis/iy  charms, 
"  Yet  in  thy  deadly  arms, 
"  Oh  !  I  can't  love  thy  ghost, 
-     V iy-C ..  -     •  «fc  ^Molly  the  Fair  !"         • 

Eliza.  Well,  who  cares  about  Molly  the  Fair? 

are  you  content  to  be 

Rant.     Content  1    what    an    hyperborean    ex- 
pression for  a  Lover  1       [making  violent  gestures, 

*'  In  amaze " 

Eliza.  Mr.  Rant ! 
2iant»     "  Lost  1  gaze  !" 

{not  at  tending  t  but  acting  in  dumb  shezif. 
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Eliza,    Oh !  he's  mad !  {aside) — Mr.  Rant,  I 
say,  will  you  be  yourself? 

JR^ant,  Why  I  hope  Tm  nobody  beside  myself. 
Eliza.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so. 
Rant.  Well  then,  '*  Richard's  himself  again  !** 
Madam— I — oh  !  my  spirits  rise  like  a  thermome- 
ter in  the  ^o^-days. 

Eliza  f  Aside).  Very  natural  for  puppies  ! — But 
wJU  you  let  me  explain  ? 

Rant.     Explanations  !     unnecessary,  —  I   con- 
ceive— I  take — I  ratify — I  comply — Madam,  when 
you  next  behold  me,  you  shall  say  with  the  poet, 
*'  His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen." 
Eliza.  But  pray  don't  forget  the  wooden  leg. 
Rant.  A  wooden  leg !  what  sympathy  'twill  call 
forth!  :    . 

"  Quoth  she,  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg. 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here,  like  a  peg." 
Eliza,  Then  go,  my  dear  Mr.  Rant. 
Rant,  I  will  my  dear  Miss.  ] 

Eliza  (pushing  him  out).  But  go — 
Rant.  "  I  go — I  go — look  how  I  go ! 

"  Swifter  than  arrow  from  a  Tartar's  bow." 

\Exit. 
Eliza.  Ha  !  ha !  excellent :  (dances  about) — 
Nature  may  have  given  men  superior  strength 
— but  she  has  certainly  given  superior  invention  t« 
-the  women. — Now  Mr.  Heartwell,  look  to  your- 
self.— Trick  for  Trick  is  th^  irord,  or  I'm  no 
Admiral's  Daughter.      s<         f     v  vr 


END  OF  THE  FIRSH  ACT. 
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ACT    11. 

SCENE  THE  FIRST. 
A  Room  at  the  Inn. 


Enter  Young  Heartwell  in  naval  uniform^ 
and  Slip. 


^Itp,  If  I  might  presume  to  advise.  Sir,  I  think 
there  is  very  great  danger  in  it — 'tis  like  the  clown 
attempting  to  catch  the  moon  in  the  river,  and 
being  drown'd  in  the  experiment.  — You  had 
better  disclose  who  you  are,  and  have  done  with 
it  at  once ! 

Y,  Heart.  No,-  Slip,  in  disguise  I  commenced, 
in  disguise  Imust  conclude.  When  Eliza  shall 
discover  that  I  have  been  taking  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  her  credulity,  I've  every  thing  to 
dread  from  her  resentment. 

Slip.  She  resent  it !  she  might  as  well  attempt  to 
make  a  fishing  rod  of  the  Monument,  and  whip  for 
sprats  with  a  cable  !  No,  no,  no  !  she's  too  much 
in  love  with  you  for  that. 

'  Y.  Heart.  I  listen  to  your  flattering.  Slip,  as  I 
would  to  the  preamble  of  a  mountebank,  receiving 
pleasure  from  his  nonsense,  w  ithout  putting  any 
faith  in  his  nostrums  : — but  {looking  at  his  watch) 
'tis  near  the  appointed  time,  and,  hearkycLSlip,  as 
c  2 
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I  don^t  wish  m}'  fatHer  to  know  that  I've  anticipat- 
ed his  cheine,  do  my  good  fellow  juat  drop  a //w^. — 

Slip'  A  lie.  Sir,  you  must  mean. 

Y.  Heart.  Ha !  ha '  a  lie !  yes,  I  confess  I 
did  mean  a  lie,  though  I  didn't  express  it:  tell  the 
old  boy  that  I  am  detained  dt  Cheltenham,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  broken  leg  or  a 

Slip.  Leave  it  to  me,  Sir,  and  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body.  [Young  He  art  well  Exit. 
Now-  let  me  consider — Conscience  will  never  let 
me  tell  a  lie  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  if  my 
master  won't  eat  his  dinner  in  propynd  pcrsondy  I . 
see  no  lawful  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  done  by 
proxy. — Holloa,  Wait-tr!  Yes,  I'll  reserve  the 
lie,  by  way  of  grace  after  nicat !  —  Wait-er  I 

Waiter  {tvithoiit,  then  enters).  Coming  ! 

Slip.  Coming  ?  is  that  the  way,  sirrah  !  you  an- 
swer a  gentleman  ?  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Walter.  Very  nearly,  Zur,  and  there's  a  good 
looking  old  gentleman  just  popp'd  out  of  the 
coach,  who  would  be  happy  to  make  one  with  you 
two,  Zur. 

Slip.  Make  one  with  me,  fellow !  not  if  he 
were  frt'ty  times  a  gentleman  !  'tis  my  pleasure  to 
dine  alone ;  so  d'ye  hear,  let  me  have  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  a  decanter  of  prime,  priestly  port,  by 
way  of  inspiration  ! 

Waiter  (going).  Yes,  Zur. 

Sltp.  And  dy'e  hear  j— take  care,  you  dog,  you 
don't  break  the  crust.  {Waiter  e.rit.)  This  tra- 
velling as  my  master's  companlaiiy  rather  than  his 
servant,  suits  my  ideas  of  independence  exactly. 
I  think  I  was  born  to  be  a  great  man  i — an  alder- 
man for  in.stance  !  admirably  adapted  either  for 
speechifying  in  a  common  council,  or  gormandiz- 
ing at  a  city  feast!        ' 
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jRc- enter  Waiter,  with  PctiSy  IVine,  &c.         ' 

Waiter,  The  old  gentlemen,  Ziir,  would  take 
it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would  allow  him  to 
pick  a  bit  with  you,  as  he  happens  to  have  the 
traveller's  appetite. 

Slip.  I'm  sure  he  has  the  iraxeUer*s  impU' 
dence  ;  — so  he's  hungry,  eh? 

Waiter.    Yes,  Zur. 

Slip.  Well,  Sirrah  !  to  shew  you  I'm  upon  the 
Ctvil'lA^Xi  present  my  very  respectful  con)pli- 
ments  to  the  old  buck,  and  tell  hiui  to — starve 

and  be  d d,   or  live  like  a  Greenland  bear, 

by  licking  his  own  paws  !  Now,  fellow,  begone, 
and  let  me  have  no  more  interruption-!.  (Slip 
pitches  the  Waiter  out,  goes  to  the  Table,  hdp 
himself  to  Wine,  and  prepares  to  write.)— 
Let  me  think,— a  glass  of  this  old  Tawney,  by  way 
of  a  whet  {drinlis) :  and  now  {begins  ivriting) — 
**  Honoured  Sir."— that's  the  lie  complimentary 
— '*  this  comes  hoping  your  honor's  well,  as  I  am 
far  from  being  at  present."  {drinks)  **  Your  poor 
son **  {()ld  Hlaktwell  enters  behind,  un- 
observed by  Slip,  zvho  has  his  back  towaids  him.) 

O,  Heart,  {aside).  Now  let  me  accost  this 
very  wncivil — but  stay — {Retires.) 

Slip.  — *'  has  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
leg  ;" — that's  the  lie  positive — but  "  patience  and 
resignation  are  the  y;oung  man's  best  pocket  com- 
panions. 

O.  Heart,  {aloud  from  behind)-  And  good 
nature  and  liberality  are  the  young  man's  best 
travellnig  companions. 

Slip.  D- ' — n!   Who  dares {in  the  first 

monicjit  oj passion i  Slip,  without  looking  round. 
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throws  a  glass  of  zvine  in  Old  Heartwell  x/flfc<r 
and  then   recognises  him.)— -Oh y  the   devil!    my 
master's  father,  by  Jupiter!    confound  it,   what 
shall  I  do? 

O  Heart.  Scoundrel ! 

Slip    (aside).    Oh  !  d n  it,  his  face  is  all 

blunderbuss  and  cartridge. 

O.  Heart,  (menacing).  Are  you  not  a  pretty 
rascal,  sirrah  ? 

Slip.  O  Lord,  Sir  !  if  nature  has  made  me  pret- 
ty, don't  suffer  that  crab-stick  to  spoil  my  beauty  j 
for,  'pon  my  soul,  Sir,  when  I  sent  my  very  re- 
spectful compliments,  telling  you  to  starve  and  be 

d d,  I  had  no  notion  'twas  the  father  of  my 

dear  master. 

O.  Heart.  Dear  master!  a  jackanapes  !  a  pro- 
digal !  but  where  is  he.  Sirrah  ? — what's  that  let- 
ter for  ?  what  ?  where  ?  w  hen  ?  how  ?  answer  me, 
you  dog,  in  one  word,  or  Fll  break  every  bone  in 
your  skin. 

Slip  (aside).  That's  the  very  favour  I  was  to 
have  done  my  master  with  a  pen,  and  now  I'm  to 
be  repaid  with  a  stick  I 

O.  Heart,  (strikes  him).  Zounds  \  no  prating ! 

Slip  (kneeling)  Oh  !  dear  Sir !  don't !  oh  ! 

O.  Heart.  Then  get  upon  your  legs,  rogue,  and 
shew  yourself  honest,  at  last,  by  telling  me  every 
thing. 

Slip  (rising).  Not  the  first  rogue,  by  many,  on 
his  last  legs,  who  has  turned  honest  (Aside). 

O.  Heart.  That  letter  this  very  minute,  or 
I'll 

Slip  (aside).  Confusion !  I  had  best  stick  to  the 
lie ! — Yes,  Sir,  this  letter  will  explain  every  thing. 
You  must  know.  Sir,  that  your  poor  son  is  at  this 
moment  lying  at  Cheltenham. 

0.  Heart,  {who  has  read  the  letter).  While  his 
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impudent  servant  is  lying  to  me  on  the  road  ;— 
broke  his  leg  !  'tis  all  a  sham — a  flimsy,  shallow— 

Slip.  Facts  are  stubborn  things ;  but  upon  the 
unimpeachable  veracity  of  a  gentleman's  gentle» 
man,  it  is  a  fact  for  all  that ! 

O.  Heart,  But  what  do  you  want  here  ?  will 
this  mend  his  leg  ? 

Slip  {aside).  Oh!  the  deuce!  I  have  it. — O 
Sir  I  Tm  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  famous  surgeon, 
one  Dr.  Bolus,  who  is  to  accompany  me  to  Chel- 
tenham, where  your  poor  son  lies,  wreathing  and 
twisting  like  a  dying  eel!  oh!  oh!  {pretends  to 
cry.'] 

O.  Heart,  (cries).  What,  Tom  !  my  poor  boy  ! 
oh!  oh! 

Slip   (aside),    D n  it,   how  the   old    one 

whimpers ! 

O.  Heart.  But  come.  Slip,  I  will  but  just  call 
upon  my  old  friend,  Sir  Boreal  O'Thunder,  ap- 
prise him  of  the  accident,  and  then  away  to  poor 
Tom, 

Slip.  Confound  it !  hereMl  be  pretty  work  ! 

O.  Heart.  Come,  Slip !  oh  !  my  son  ! 

Slip,  Coming,  Sir  !  oh  the  devil !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

A  Room  in  the  House  of  Sin  Boreas  O'Thun- 
der. Sir  Boreas  a7id  Young  Heartwell 
fin  naval  uniform). 

Sir  Boreas.  Slip  my  granny  knots,  I'm  glad  to 
see  thee  !  Well,  how's  father  r  how's  my  old  friend 
Jack  ?  getting  rather  crank  I  take  it — Ah  Tom, 
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the  storms  of  time  make  our  timbers  crazy,  and 
when  once  the  bottom  planks  begin  to  give  u'^ay, 
iwhy  'tis  of  no  use  to  think  of  caulking  and  sheath- 
ing and  stopping  leaks — Well,  but  how  is  Jack  ? 

'  Y.  Hea?'t.  As  hearty,  Sir,  as  an  old  man  can 
be  when  blessed  with  good  health,  and  a  sound 
conscience. 

Sir  Boreas.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  and  as  to  his 
conscience,  d*ye  see,  in  scudding  over  the  sea  of 
life,  Jack  has  always  made  it  his  compass,  his  polar 
starl  hilloa  !  a-hip,  Thomas,  a-hoy  1 — So  the  old 
buck's  as  sound  as  a  geer- capstan  ? 

Enter  ^i\OM  AS. 

What's  my  daughter  loitering  about  ?  I'll  have  no 
idlers  a  board  of  my  house,  so  send  her  up. 

Thomas.  My  young  Mistress,  Sir,  is  only 
amusing  herself  in  the  garden  vyith  her  Devil. 

Sir  Boreas.  Her  Devil !  a  very  odd  kind  of 
play  fellow  for  a  young  lady,  ha !  ha  !  Well,  pass 
the  word  to  my  little  Venus, — that  if  she  can 
dispense  with  her  play  fellow,  Mr.  Nick^  her 
intended  husband,  ^\v.  fleartwelU  would  be  glad 
to  hail  her, — that's  all.  [Thomas  Exit. 

"  Y.  Hcartwell.  Perhaps,  Miss  Eliza  does 
"  not  feel  interested  • — that  is,  perhaps  some  more 
"  fortunate  lover- 

**  Sir  Boreas:  Why,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Tom, 
"  she  had  a  little  sort  of  a  hankering,  for  a  blubber- 
*'  iy  bluff-headed,  chitte-faced  fellow  of  the  name 
*'  of  Thornyille,  and  began  moaning  for  him  like 
*'  a  sea  mew  ; — but  a  damned  clever  apothecary 
^^  came  here  this  morning,  and  with  a  broadside  of 
!*  dog.  h^lio?  or  hocus  pocus,  soon  made  her  hpis^ 
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'*  the  ensign  of  health ;  and  now  she's  as  gay  as  ^he 
"  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  the  Royal  Charlotte  on 
"  a  birth  day ; — none  of  your  flaunting  frippery 
**  tiffany  jades.**  Zooks!  here  she  comes;— a'nt 
she  a  fine  girl,  eh  ? 

Enter  Eliza  with  a  Devil,  which  after  playing 
with  for  some  time,  she  tosses  up. 

Eliza.  So, — there — strike  my  topsails  how  it 
spins! — hillao  !  take  care  of  your  heads — psha! 
toes  I  mean  ; — la,  papa,  what  wild  beast  have  you 
brought  here  ?  is  this  the  great  bull-dog,  pray  ? 

Sir  Boreas.  Hush,  you  gipsey, — this  is  your 
husband. 

Eliza.  Is  this  he  ?  then  I'll  speak  to  him  fgoes 
up  to  Young  Heart  well). — Pray,  Sir,  can  you 
hark? 

Y.  Heart.  No,  love,  but  I  can  hiss,  [hisses  her^ 

Eliza.  La  !  me  !  I'm  sure  there's  no  occasion 
o  take  one's  breath  away — you  frightful •. 

Sir  Boreas  {taking  Eliza  from  him.)  Belay 
there !  and  now  I  leave  you  to  grapple  a  little 
together;  and  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  be  as  rough  as 
a  sailor,  if  you  like,  but  damme  be  as  honest  as  a 
sailor.  [Sir  Boreas  exit. 

Y.  Heart.  Now,  dearest  Eliza,  let  us  snatch 
this  propitious  moment,  and  by  .every  sacred  tie 
suffer  your  Thornvillc  to  realize  the  happiness, 
he  has  so  long  cherished  in  idea,  with  all  the 
ardour,  alLthe  sanctity  of  love 

Eliza.  With  all  the  ardour,  and  all,  the — rum-? 
ti-tum-dum  {s/?igs  round  the  stage} — ^^  hy  how 
you  stare ! 

Y.  Heart.  Eliza,— let  me  speak  to  you  nith 
rCu'Son. 
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Eiiza.  Ha  !  ha !  a  man  in  love  talk  of  reason  / 
that's  like  a  drunkard  preaching  up  sobriety; — but 
go  away,  you  fright,  for,  falj  lal,  la,  turn,  dum- 
dum !  (dancing  about) — What,  not  gone  yet  ? — I 
thought  I  told  you  to — tum-dum-dum !  {still  sing- 
ing.) 

Y.  Heart,  Heavens  !  what  can  she  mean, — 
Etna! 

Eliza.  Sir,  Pm  not  deaf. 

Y,  Heart.  Would  I  were  not  only  deaf  but 
blind  ! 

Eliza,  Not  blind !  then  let  tne  tell  you,  Mr. 
Thornville,  you're  not  in  love — for  love  is  always 
blind — {looks  at  him  for  some  time,  and  then 
laughs)— ha.  !  ha !  it's  very  true  !. 

Y.  Heart,  Vmthunder&txuck  (aside) — Tell  me, 
Eliza,  where  is  the  burning  glance,  the  witching 
smile,  the  balmy  kiss,  which  used  to  greet  the 
happy  Thornville  ? 

Eliza.  Why  don't  you  know  ?  well  that's  very 
odd, — but  I'll  tell  you, — I'm  treasuring  up  all  the 
glances,  all  the  smiles,  and  all  the  kisses,  to  greet 
the  happy  Heartwell,  who  is  coming  here  this 
very  afternoon  to  marry  me. — So  if  you  stay  any 
longer,  you  will  only  meet  W\\h  frowns, 

SONG.     Eliza. 

1  ' 

Cease,  my  bold  designing  lover, 
Cease,  to  tempt  me  from  my  duty  • 

Fly  my  sight,  you  wanton  rover, 
Fly  to  court  some  other  beauty. 

Then  fly,  Sir  !  fly,  Sir!  here  lurks  danger, 
'  With  a  tink  a  tink,  tink  a  tink,  tink,tink,  tank, 

My  hand  is  pligTited  to  a  stranger, 
With  a  tink,  &c. 
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[Castanets  to  be  introduced], 

2 

I      He  who  trusts  to  woman's  smiling. 

On  seas  inconstar.t  sets  his  sail- 
Sighs  so  soft,  and  looiis  so  whiling, 

But  forerun  the  Dangerous  gale. 
Then,  go.  Sir  !  go  Sir !  why  d'ye  tarry, 

With  a  tink,  &c. 
You,  Sir,  you  Sir,  I  must  not  marrj'— 

"With  a  tink,  &c. 

Y.  Heart,  Eliza,  hear  me; — I  am  the,  real 
Heartwell. 

Eliza.  You,  Heartwell,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Y.  Heart.  By  heavens,  I  am  he,  and  this  dis* 
guise 

Eliza.  Weis  all  concerted  between  us,  you 
remember,  in  order  to  cheat  my  father;  but  I  won't 
cheat  him,   that's   what  I    won't ! — here,  Lucy  J 

[Calls, 

Y.  Heart.  (Jawing  hold  of  her).  Death  and  con- 
fusion ! — Eliza! 

Eliza.  Ah  ! — don't  touch  me,  you  mad  raving 
bedlan]ite! 

Y.  Heart.  Then  by  all  the  powers,  if  you'll  not 
be  mine,  by  fair  means, — let  this  be  the  last  effort 
of  distracted  love. 

[Attempting  to  Carry  her  off]  she  screams. 


Enter  Sir  Bokeas  OThunder. 

Sir  Boreas.  Ha !  ha !  why,  you  dog, — and  you, 
you  young  jade !  "  but  I'll  taught  your  rigging  fojr 
"  you,  and  clap  your  feet  in  the  bilboes,  I  will," 
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Eliza  (aside  to  Heartwell).  Now,  ]Mr. 
Don  Quixote,  I'll  tell  every  thing. 

Y.  Heart,  (^remonstrating).  Eliza, — hear  me — 

Etiza.  I  tell  you  1  won't,  I  won't !  (Eliza  and 
Young  Heartwell,  beset  Sir  Boreas  on  each 
side.)    My  dear  papa,  this  is  — ^ 

Y.  Heart.  My  dear  Sir— I  am  not 

Eliza.  But  indeed— 

Y.  Heart,  (stopping  her  month).  Don't  be- 
lieve it,  Sir — I  am  the  real  Heartwell— 

Sir  Boreas.  Eh  !  w  hy  w  ho  the  devil  doubts  it  ? 

Eliza.  1  don't  dvubt  it,  papa,  for  I  know  him  to 
be  Thornville  in  disguise. 

Sir  Boreas.  Blood  and  thunder,  Sir,  are  you  the 
Thornville  she  knew  at  Cheltenham. 

Y.  Heart.  Sir  Boreas,  1  am — but  when  you 
shall  hear — 

Sir  Boreas.  I'll  hear  nothing  !  let  me  come  at 
him — ril  deaden  his  forelights,  I'll  pull  down  liis 
moon -Inkers. 

Eliza  (preventing  her  father).  Ah,  don't,  papa, 
don't  hurt  him,  poor  man  !  (indeed  I  pity,  although 
I  can't  love  you.)     (To  Young  Heartwell^. 

Y.  Heart.  1  disda^in  alike  your  pity  and  your 
love.— Sir  Boreas 

'  Sir  Boreas.  Not  a  word  !  Ililloa,  a-hip,  Tho- 
mas !  William!  a-hoy !  [Enter  a  servant.^ 
-r— here,  take  this  juggler,  this  hocus-pocus,  and 
turn  him  keel  upwards  in  the  coal-cellar. 

Thomas.  Please  you.  Sir,  there's  an  oldish  look- 
ing gentleman  below,  w  ho  says  his  name  is  Heai  t- 
well. 
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Eliza  (aside,)  Oh  !  it  must  be  Rant.* — I'll  away 
and  encourage  him.  [Ejit, 

Sir  Boreas.  An  oldish  gentleman,  d'ye  say  ? — ■ 
Zounds  !  'tis  my  old  friend  Jack  !  shew  him  up. 

[Thomas  Exit/ 

Y.  Heart,  (aside).  Fortunate  indeed ! — Now, 
Sir  Boreas,  if  the  gentleman  below  does  not  im- 
mediately recognize  me  as  his  son,  I'm  content  to 
be  the  impostor  you  have  thought  me. 

Sir  Boreas.  VVell,   I   wish  it  may   be  so. 

Why  zounds!  [Enter  Rant  in  a  ludicrous  diS' 
guise  with  a  wooden  legy  attended  by  Eliza,  who 
coquets  with  hiin.] 

Y.  Heart,  [to  Eliza).  Eliza,  what  can  this 
mean  ? 

Eliza  {to  Rant).  Oh,  m^?  dear  ]Mr.  Heartwell, 
do  you  know  that  this  impudent  fellow  has  dared  to 
assume  your  name  1 

Rant.  Has  he  indeed?  then  I  must  trounce  him  1 
Hem,  fellow  !  [strutting  up  to  Young  Haertwelj.) 

Y,  Heart,  (/o  Rant)  Who  devil  are  you  ? 

Sir  Boreas  {to  Young  Heartwell).  What 
the  devil's  that  to  you.  Sir  ? — How  now  my  hearty  ? 
excuse  mc  from  being  rather  shy  at  first, — but  are 
you  the  son  of  my  old  frieivd  Jack  ? 

Y.  Heart.  Damme,  his  father  must  be  Jack- 
Ketch  then,  if  we're  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Son. 

Rant.  Sweet  Sir,  you  have  said  it — 

Sir  Boreas.  Give  us  your  fist  then,  my  dear 
boy. 

Y.  Heart.  Curses  light  upon  that  ]\\ifortuney 
my  hopes  are  withered,  and  I'm  compelled  to 
believe  there's  another  man  of  the  same  name,  who 
has  more  claim  to  Eliza  than  myself. 
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Sir  Boreas  (to  servants).  Off  with  him,  you 
lubbers. 

Y,  Heart,  (to  Eliza).  And  as  for  you,  cruel, 
perjured  girl. — 

Eliza  (runs  behind  Rant).  Ha!  ha!  don't 
let  him  come  near  me,  off  with  him.  Protect  me, 
dear  sweet  Mr.  Heartwell. 

Rant.  With  my  life,  my  love !  (struts  about), 
"  Nor  shall  I  Mr.  Bluff,  d  ye  see, 
■        Resign  my  girl  to  pleasure  thee." 

[Servants  force  oj^  Young  Heartwell. 

Eliza  (aside).  Now  will  I  go  and  release  him 
immediately.  [Exit. 

Sir  Boreas  (to  Rant).  So  you*ve  got  a  timber 
toe,  I  see. 

Rant.  Most  true,  for  as  the  poet  says, 
"  When  a  shin  in  fight  is  cropp'd, 
The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt.'* 
and  oh !  if  that  Vtnus  your  daughter  will  but  prove 
the  Hyacinth  of  Constancy,  as  she  is    the    Sun- 
flower of  Beauty — then  shall  that  bullying  Hector 
^e — 

*•  That  I  in  spite  of  all  his  frum'i)s"  • 

Shall  let  him  know — *'  I'm  King  of  Trumps." 

Sir  Boreas.  Save  your  sugar-plum  speeches  for 
my  daughter,  mayhap  she  understands  them.  I 
don't — so  I'll  send  her  to  you,  while  I  go  and  take 
a  peep  at  my  prisoner.  [Exit. 

Rant  (solus).  **  Nicked  the  old  one  as  nicely 
as  the  dustman  did  the  Widow  Wilkinson. 
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Tune — **  Baron  of  Mowbray,** 

"  At  the  Widow  Wilkinson's  gate  there  tat 

"  A  Boy,  with  a  poney  black. 
*'  A  dustman  came  out  with  a  broad.brimm'd'hatf 

**  And  gave  the  pony  a  whack  ! 
•*  Though  his  bell  sounded  sad,  his  heart  was  glad, 
UJ  *'  And  he  sang  so  merrily,  Oh  I 

^  *'  How  joUily  lives  the  dustman  lad  ! 

^  He  loves,  and  he  cries  Dust-ho  ! 

•*  The  Widow  peep'd  out  of  the  attic  ftoor, 

**  And  heard  the  dustman  bellow  ; 
"  The  Widow  bawl'd  out  till  her  throat  was  tortj 

"  Stay,  Oh  stay,  my  good  fellow ! 
"  And  dids't  thou  then  this  falsehood  plan  ? 

**  And  was  it  to  grieve  me  so  ? 
■*  Ah !  tarry  awhile,  my  dear  Dustman ! 

*•  In  pity  don't  cry— Dust-ho  ! 

"  The  Dustman  taking  no  heed  of  her  fears, 

"   His  nose  did  scornfully  curl, 
**  Then  spurrisg  bis  nag,  which  prick'd  up  its  ears^ 

**  As  he  cried, —  '  Good  bye,  my  old  girll' 
*'  Thus  saying,  he  gallopped  otf  like  mad, 

"  While  she  told  her  story  of  woe, 
**  Ah  !  Widows  beware  of  a  Dustman-lad, 
"  He'll  love,  but  he*"!!  cry— Dust-ho  !" 

Ah — here  comes  the  young  one  !  now  for  a — hem ! 
her  ears  gape  as  wide  for  flattery,  as  a  poor's  box 
in  a  country  church  for  halfpence. 

Enter  Eliza. 

— Hear  me,  thou  fragrant  flower ! — glittering  and 
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dripping  with  the  dew-drops  of  the  "  rosy  fingerefll 
morn,"  as  the  poet  says 

Eliza.  Well  never  mind  the  poets ; — now  we 
are  alone,  what  have  j/ou  to  say  ? 

R'lnt.  What  have  /  to  say? — Look  in  my 
eyes  !  do  they  not  speak  '*  unutterable  things?" 

Eliza.  Ha !  ha !  indeed  they  do ;  and  what's 
njore,  unintelligible  tilings ! 

Rant.  What !  do  not  lambent  flames  of  love 
sport  about  my  head  in  amorous  gambols? 

Eliza.  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Rant ;  but  then  your 
head  must  be  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  where  all  the 
light's  in  the  inside  I  but  come,  if  you  won't  make 
love  to  me,  suppose  we  dance. 

Rant.  Tranicendant  lovelines ! — I  can't. 

Eliza.  Transcendant  ugliness  !     you  must. 

Rant.  Indeed  Miss,  I  am  no  dab  at  the  Poetry 
of  motion. 

Eliza  {aside).  Nor  at  any  other  poetry  neither, 
I've  a  notion.  Lut  it's  never  too  late  to  learn  [pulls 
him  about. ^ — Well,  if  you  won't  I  will ;  so  here, 
Lucy,  bring  me  my  broad  sword ;  I'll  shew  you 
how  an  Admiral's  daughter  can  cut  and  slash  ! 

"  ^         .  [Exit  Eliza. 

[The  celebrated  Broad snord  Hornpipe  is 
here  introduced  by  Miss  S    Booth. 

Ran!.  Broad  sword — Cut  and  slash?  uhat  the 
devil  does  she  mean  ?  oh  !  oh  !  I  see, 
**  But  since  the  jest  is  scarce  begun, 

V    The  wisest  plan  is  cut  and  run."  [E.vit, 
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I^CENE  THE  THIRD. 

Enter  Sir  Poreas  OThund^r. 

Oh!  zounds,  the--ftDon'*s  off— a  smooth  oi!y 
faced  villain  !— Well,  as  he  is  otF,  a  good  riddance,  I 
say ;  if  ever  I  catch  hirn  iiere  again — 

Sees  Old  Heartwell  ^nterivg. 

what,  Jack  1  strike  my  mizen-topsail  haiilynrds, 
I'm  glad  to  see  thee {sh//kipg  hh  hand, 

O.  Heart.  {cri/i77g).  Oh !  Sir  Jjoreas,  dread- 
ful news  !    my  poor  son's  leg  ! 

Sir  Boreas.  -  Belay  tliere,  my  oKl  friend  ;  Tom 
has  lost  a  linib,  hut  liovv  was  it  lost  ?»  -ir\  the  glo- 
rious service  of  (ightin.o:  tor  his  couiitry. 

().  Httirt.  Sir  H(.'rtas,  I  am  till  amazement! 
you  are  misinformed;  my  pocr  son  i<  at  this  very 
moment  lyinor  desperately  ill  at  Chcltenliam. 

Sir  Bcreas  Ha  !  ha  !  at  Cheltenham  !  danjme  he's 
in  my  house,  at  least  in  my  garden !  ff)rhere  hecomes 
grHpplinj'j  along-^idc  of  my  little  Venus  ;  see  how  the 
brave  lad  slumps  it  I  as  natty  a  timber  toe,  as 
ever  seaman  clapp'd  eyes  on!  I  can't  think  how  I 
could  ever  he  such  a  fool  as  to  mistake  t'other 
daintv  h'jnrLj'd  chap  for  your  son  Tom. 

O  Heart.  {a/)pr'oac/uag  the sidcichci'e  Rant  is 
supposed  to  he  entering).  A  wooden  leg  ?  and 
has  it  come  to  that  r  yr-s,  I  see  it  has,  and  my  dear 
boy  would 'nt  tell  his  old  fulhcr,  lest  it  should  dis- 
tress him. 
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Enter  Rant.  Old  Heartwell  runs  j or  ward 
to  embrace  him,  and  then  discovering  the  viis' 
take,  starts  back. 

O.  Heart.  My  dear 

Itajit.  Oh  my  dear — (attempting  to  meet  him). 

O.  Heart.  Zounds  ! 

liant  {pretending  amazementX — and  Zounds  ! 

Sir  Boreas  (to  Old  Heartwell).  What  the 
devirs  the  matter  with  you  ? 

O,  Heart,  Ha  !  ha !  w:hat  that  fellow  my  son  ! 
ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Boreas  (tp  Rant),  h  that  your  father,  Sir 

7?^;?^  (disregarding  and  acting  in  dumlf  shew) 
"  I  who  was  once  as  great  as  Cassar," — 

Sir  Boreas.  What  d'ye  mean  } 

Rant  (still  acting). 

"  Am  now  reduced  to  Nebuchadnezar." 

Sir  Boreas.  Don't  veer  out  your  jaw  to  me,  or 
i'll  

Rant,  "  Thei  e   needs   no  words   to   raise  my 
courage, 
"  So  save  your  wind  to  c^ol  your  porridge." 

Sir  Boreas.  Porridge  he  damn'd — if  you  don't 
give  me  plain  English,  smite  my  taffrel — -(Sir 
Boreas  threatening,  Uakt  Jails  on  his  knees, 
when  the  zvoodcn  leg  tumbles  off). 

Rant  {kneeling).     Oii  Lord !  mercy,  sweet  Sir 

Sir  Boreas  (faking  up  the  Lg).  Phew  !  the  fel- 
low's a  three  legged  monster!  if  your  scull  an't 
woqden  as  well  as  your  leg, —  {'offering  to  strike.) 

Rant.  Oh  L,prd,  Sir!  only  calm  your  passion, 
and  1*11  tell  every  thing- 

Sir  Boreas.  Passion!  I'm  all  hurricane, — all 
thunder ! 

Rant.  Don't  thunder,  sweet  sir,  or  you'll  sour 
all  the  beer  in  tlie  village, ^ 
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Enier  Young  Heartwell,  Eliza,  ajidShiv. 

Y.  Heart,  Fortune  favoure  me  at  last;  now 
Sir,  you  may  learn  truly  who  and  what  I  am. 

O.  Htart.  What  Tom,  my  dear  boy ! 
[Young  HiEARTWEnL  and  father  embrace. 

Sir  Boreas,  Why,  is  the  world  turned  topsy- 
turvy ?  have  the  sun  and  moon  joined  issue  to 
beget  wonders  r  AVhat,  is  that  Jack-a-Dandy  of  a 
fellow,  Thornvillc,  your  son? 

O.  Heart.  To  be  sure  he  is  y — ^Well  my  dear 
Tom,  how  are  you,  and  how's  your  leg  ? 

Y.  Heart.  My  legs,  Sir,  1  trust,  are  as  sound 
as  my  heart  !  and  though  they  have  rarely  retreat- 
ed hefoTc/olhj,  under  the  syren  garb  of  pleasure^ 
believe  me,  they  have  never  flinched  an  inch  before 
the  enemies  of  my  king  and  my  country. 

Sir  Boreas.  Spoken  like  a  lad  of  mettle,  and 
damme,  I  honour  the  seiuiment :  but  1  say,  Tom, 
what  a  young  rascal  you  were  to  come  here  as  an, 
apothecary 

Eliza.  And  how  ungenerous  was  it  of  you,  to 
impose  upon  me,  by  assuming  the  name  of  Thorn- 
ville. 

Y.  Heart.  I  plead  guilty  to  all,  but  hope  an 
acquittal  from  your  clemency. 

Sir  Boreas.    Oh  !  1  can  never  fuj'gct  it.  ''    '• 

Eliza.  But  you  iwusx  for  give  it,  papa,  as  I  do, 

O.  Heart.  Yes,  you  nmst  forgive  him,  as  1  do 
that  rasc.il,  Slip.     (Slip  bows.) 
••      Eliza.  Now,  Uearlwell,  I've  had  my  revenge, 
and  there's  my  hand.       [They  retire  up  the  stage. 

Rant  (aside).  And  tlierc's  her  liand  1  oh  !  ii's 
all  dicky  with  me. 

Sir  Boreas.  And  pray  who  the  devil  arc  you,  Sir  ? 

Eliza.  Ah  !  Sir,  pray,  tell  my  papa  who  you 
are !   ha  !   ha ! 
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^  iJ/7«^   Lord,  Miss,  don't  you  know? — "  An 

"  ijidependent  gentleman.  Sir  Boreas,  who  has 
*'  nothing  but  his  wits  to  depend  on.'' — One  of 
those,  as  the  Poet  ss^ys, 

**  Who  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 

And  pay with  ratiocination." 

I  saw  your  angelic  angel  of  a  daughter,  Sir  Boreas, 
and  immediately  conceived  an  affection—^ — 
Eliza.  For  my  purse. 

Rant.  Person,  if  you  please,  Miss.  **  Dear 
**  Mr.  Rant,  says  she  to  me,  this  morning,  my 
"  father  is  going  to  marry  me  to  an  ugly,  hideous 
"  man, — there  he  js.  Sir,  the  very  opposite  to  the 
**  all-accomplished,  graceful  Mr.  Rant, — here  I 
i_  "  am,  Sir.  Dearest  angel !  said  I,  that's  a  d^ — d 
*'  sacrifice.     What, 

*  Waste  your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air?* 
**  No,  by  Jupiter!  by  Venus  !  by  Love  !  by  Jingo ! 
"  yon  shall  not — for  /  //  deliver  you  I 

**  The  whip  thong  cracks,  away  we'll  go 
"  A'ong  the  roads — je-up-je-o."  , 
Sir  Boreas.  Harkye,  my  hearty,  I  forgive  you, 
and  will  also  give  you  something,  which  vijall  help 
you  (prudence  being  at  the  helm)  to  steer  clear  of 
quicksands  for  the  future,  and  lay  you  up,  when 
your  timbers  are  crank  and  crazy,  in  the  snug 
harbour  of  content. 

*  Eliza  coming  fonvard. 

Mv  TRICKS  AKE  NOW    OVKU, — MV     BOAT    liA^ 
HOISTED  SAIL  FOU  THK    A  DV  LN  TU  hOl  .S    VOVAGR 

OK     matrimony;      and     the     ADMIRAL'S 
DAUCiHTER      invokes      the      propitious 

BUKLZL    OF VOUIi    APPROBATION. 
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PREFACE. 


J.  HIS  Farce,  on  the  5th  of  October,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  just  indignation  of  an  enlightened  British  audience. 
It  would  have  appeared  in  print  before,  but  I  had  not  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  the  shock  ot  **  damnation"  to 
prepare  an  apology.  One  Act  only  of  it  was^heard,  by  which 
liberal  mode  of  proceeding  I  escaped  half  the  ignominy 
due  to  me ;  I  therefore  present  the  other  to  the  Pubhc,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fiill  confession,  hoping  that  my  contrition 
may  obtain  that  indulgence  which  was  denied  to  my  wit. 
Having  received  this  seasonable  fillip  from  the  public, 
as  a  corrective  to  my  taste,  I  cannot  do  less,  in  return, 
than  congratulate  the  public  on  the  reformation  of  its 
own. — ^It  is  not  long  since  O'Keefe  was  the  popular 
idol,  and  no  Comedy  could  succeed  unless  constructed 
on  the  model  of  Farce  :  but  the  Town,  which  delights  in 
extremes,  has  flown,  like  a  reformed  rake,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  licentiousness  to  a  most  amiable  scrupulosity  of 
decorum  ;  and  no.v,  no  Farce  seems  likely  to  succeed 
unless  constructed  on  the  model  of  Comedy.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  argue,  that  as  Farce  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Comedy,  which  Caricature  does  to  design,  an  Author  ought 
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not  to  be  condemned  for  indulging  in  a  latitude  of  hu- 
mour which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  his  perform- 
ance. Reform  is  a  personage  who  usually  sets  to  work  u-ith 
a  generous,  not  to  say  a  purblind  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  taste 
as  well  as  in  politics,  it  is  more  frequently  her  office  to  ob- 
literate distinctions  than  to  preserve  them.  The  taste  of 
the  town  seems  fast  approximating  to  that  altitude  of  re- 
finement which  distinguished  those  lofty  persons  in  Gil 
Bias,  whose  sublime  understandings  could  relish  nothing 
but  Tragedy.  The  public,  indeed,  has  acquired,  in  dra- 
matic affairs,  a  most  exquisite  perception  of  p/opriety,  a 
certain  gouty  irascibility  of  feeling,  which  bellows  at  the 
slightest  touch  from  the  rude  hand  of  Humour.  One  in- 
different jest,  therefure,  is  sufficient  offence  for  the  con- 
demnation of  a  whole  piece  : — a  reasonable  proceeding; 
for  if  the  Author  be  capable  of  better,  he  deserves  hi^ 
fate,  for  insultipg  the  understanding  of  his  audience  with 
what  his  own  judgment  must  condemn. 

In  asserting  that  Comedy  has  become  the  criterion  of 
Farce,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  gross  libel  on  the 
good-nature  of  the  public  to  insinuate  that  it  expects,  in 
these  latter  compositions,  any  extraordinary  complement 
of  sentiment  or  wit.  It  is  sufficient  if  P^rce  have  enough 
of  regularity  to  render  it  insipid.  No  abruptness  of  in- 
cident, no  protuberance  of  character,  must  startle  the 
stupor  of  lackadaysical  attention;  nor  must  any  thing 
like  vulgarity  be  admitted,  to  shock  the  delicate  gentility 
of  an  apprentice  in  his  best  clothes.  This  prevailing 
antipatliy  to  whatever  is  vulgar  may  be  deduced  from 
the  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  principle  evinced  by  Puff, 
in  "  The  Critic,"  who,  when  it  is  objected  to  him  that 
the  lowest  of  his  characters  speak  in  language  of  equal 
refinement  with  the  highest  exclaims,  *•  God  forbid,,  that 
they  should  not,  in  a  free  country  !" — Goldsmith,  in- 
deed,   has  obsefN'ed,    somewhat    bluntly,    that  readers. 
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how^ever  beggarly  in  tliemselves,  are  fond  of  high  life, 
and  high-liv'd  conversations :  but  whatever  affection 
may  be  expressed  for  the  maniiers  of  fashionable  people, 
very  little  charity  is  testified  for  their  principles.  Their 
follies  present  a  field  wherein  Satire  may  expatiate 
without  the  risque  of  exciting  popular  indignation :  but 
if  a  little  gentle  ridicule  be  levelled  at  a  man-milliner, 
it  is  construed  into  an  attack  both  on  the  trade  and  the 
taste  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  host  of  critics  fcos-v 
tiquierg  start  forth  en  masse  as  the  arbiters  of  the  one, 
and  the  champions  of  the  other.  The  throne  of  '1  aste 
must  indeed  be  secure,  whilst  guarded  by  this  formidable 
phalanx  !  Let  authors  beware.  The  yard-measure  is  a 
much  more  dangerous  weapon  than  the  lictor's  rod, 
particularly  when  we  consider  its  dilferent  mode  of 
operation.  The  latter  was  employed  to  enforce  silcnee  ; 
but  the  office  of  the  former  is  to  maintain  the  pri\  ikge 
of  uproar. 

All  the  popular  prints,  with  the  exception  of  "  ThQ 
Times,"  have  liberally  appreciated  my  design :  the  cri- 
ticisms, however,  of  that  paper,  have  of  late  been  cha- 
racterised by  such  a  grossness  of  illiberality  towards  every 
thing  meritorious,  that  I  have  reason  to  felicitate  my- 
self in  having  escaped  the  scandal  of  its  approbation, — 
The  chief  manufacturer  of  these  hopeful  philippics  I 
understand  to  be  a  certain  literary  Drawcansir  who 
some  time  since  effectually  wrote  himself  down,  in  a 
poem^  called  "  The  Times ;"  and  who,  in  consequence, 
has  adopted  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  writing  down 
every  one  else.  As  a  proof  of  his  native  expertness  in 
the  former  qualification,  I  present  the  reader  with  a 
couplet  from  his  departed  poem  : 

"  Trampled  and  torn  in  many  a  stranger  broil, 
"  She  lies  at  onco  a  6com  and  a  spoil." 


viii  PREFACE. 

These  lines,  which  are  actually  meant  for  heroic,  and 
are  designed  to  typify  England,  will  serve  at  once  to 
exemplify  the  patriotism  and  the  poetry  of  this  redoubt- 
able censor. 

Having  made  this  penetential  apology  for  the  mis- 
applied satire  of  "  The  Nondescript,"  it  will  be  expected, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  likewise  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  stupidity.  In  this  point,  however,  I  must  beg  to  be 
obstinate.  I  design  to  publish  an  analysis  of  the  Farce, 
wherein  fifteen  pages  will  be  assigned  to  the  explanation 
of  every  bon-mot;  proving,  on  the  clearest  principles 
of  logical  demonstration,  that  each  is  really  a  good  one, 
and  ought  to  be  laughed  at. 


Nov,  18,  1813. 


THE    NONDESCRIPT. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

The  interior  of  a  Farni'house.  j 

Rusticks  discovered  drinking. 

GLEE  and  CHORUS. 

When  the  sun  rides  high  i 

In  the  summer  sky, 

Slack*ning  the  nerves  of  man. 
While  we  steal  from  the  rays 
Of  the  noon-tide  blaze. 

Huzza,  for  a  flowing  cann  I 
Chorus.    When  the  sun,  &c. 

Weary  with  labour. 

Let  each  to  his  neighbour 

Briskly  the  bumper  |)ass ; 
Like  the  sun-parch'd  plain. 
When  refresh'd  with  rain. 
Our  spirits  revive  with  the  glass. 
Chorus.     Weary,  &c. 

Niimps.  Come,  boys !  off  wi*  your  cups- 
young  measter  Dick  wuU  be  here  in  a  minnit— 
a  cross-grain'd  domineering  cur !  One  can  never 
get  a  glass  in  comfort  for  *un.— I've  liv'd  wi*  un 
now  vull  two  years,  and  I  can't  teach  *un  how 
to  behave  leek  a  jauntleman. 

Rustick.  He !  he !  he !  if  you  can't,  Nuraps, 
nobody  can,  vor  zartain. — Ah !  he's  a  chip  o*  the 
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ould  block !  there  is'nt  in  the  whole  county  zich  a 
puss-proud  over-bearing  curmudgeon  as  ould 
Gripeall,  his  veather— they've  bid  over  all  the 
little  varmers,  and  bought  up  their  esteates,  and 
110 vj'  they  rule  the  markets,  and  do  as  they  like. 
I  recollect  when  they  had'n't  grinding  enough  to 
keep  their  mill  at  work. 

Numps.  And  now  they  grind  all  the  county. 
But  measter's  going  to  match  Dick  to  a  vine  leady 
vrum  Lunnun :  an  old  fool !  'tis  like  feeding  a 
bear  witR  aprieocks. 

Rustic.     Who  is  the  leady,   Numps? 

Numps.  Sister  to, the  haberdasher  that's  coming 
to  marry  Measter'svvard,   Miss  Sylvia. 

Rustic.  What !  marry  zich  a  vine  buxom  lass 
as  S3'lvia  to  a  haberdasher  \_;\\s  •>  Vy,\>uV 

Numps.  'Tis  worse  than  man-slaughter  !  Why 
doth'nt  measter  look  nearer  home,  and  match  her 
wey  zum  jolly  handzum-lookin  young  vellovv, 
that's  got  a  little  zence  in  his  skull  ?  [Stroking  his 
own  face,  and  rubbing  Ids  head.]  I'd  ha'  married 
her  myself,  wey  all  my  heart ! 

Dick  Gripeall  \jviihout.'] 
Dic/c.     Ri  tal  ti,  tiddy,  tiddy,  di  dum  di ! 
Numps.     That's  young  Dick  !  These  town  gen- 
try be  expected  to-day,    zo    'tis  all   cock-a  hoop 
"wey  'un.-— Oh,  I  hope  thy  Lunnun  wife  will  make 
thee  zing  t'other  zide  o'thy  mouth  ! 

[Exeunt  Numps  and  the  rest  of  the  Rustics. 

Enter  Dick  Gripeall. 

Dick.  Nothing  wull  go  down  wey  veather  now 
but  that  haberdashering  chap,  Sylvia's  intended.— 
He's  to  gee  veather  half  Sylvia's  vortin  vur  bringin 
the  match  about— He,  he,  he  !  that's  one  o'  vea- 
ther's  good  bargains  !  Then,  by  way  o'  clenchin 
the  business,  I'm  to  marry  Miss  Smirker,  the 
yellow's  zister,   a  leady   that's  vuU  vorty,    I  take 
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it.  That's  oiie  o'  my  bad  bargains :  but  sbe'th  got  a 
power  o'  larnin,  and  veyther  zelh  as  she  knovv'th 
every  thing,  and  I  know  nothing.  'Twill  be  a  pro- 
per zort  o'malch  enough. ---Dani'me,  I'll  look  big 
whc«  she  cooms,  tho' :  I'lr  let  her  zee  that  I'm 
zumbody  !   ,l^truts  and  swaggers  about.'\ 

Enter  NUM?S. 

NumpS'     Zur,    here's— 

Dick'  What  !  speak  to  me  with  thy  bat  on  ! 
I've  a  gert  mind  to  pui  ihee  into  the  stocks  !  OfF 
with  it  directly,  siirah  !  there,  make  a  bow- 
now  tell  thy  messagt- 

Numps.     The  Lunnun  leady  is  coom. 

Dick'  Isshe?— zay  I'm  gone  out-— I'll  get  into 
the  corn-bin.— No,  that  won't  do,— Lord  !  here  she 
is— curse  it,  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  vrum  blinkin — 
I'm  all  of  a  tremble,  [retires  zvith  Numps  to  the 
back  of  the  stage.) 

.  Enter  Old  Gripeall  and  Miss  Smirker. 

Miss  S-  My  dear  Mr-  Gripeall,  I  felt  so  im- 
patient— 

Old  G.  My  dear  Miss  Smirker,  I'm  overjoy 'd 
to  see  you.     But  where's  your  brother  ? 

Miss  S-  Stopt  at  the  inn  to  adjust  himself.— - 
Each  to  his  hobby,  you  know,  Sir — He's  a  beau  ; 
I'm  a  philosopher — Dress,  which  he  regards  with 
the  fastidiousness  of  a  Chesterfield,  /  treat  with 
Doctor  Johnsoniih  indifference. 

Old  G-  Nay,  madam,  I'm  sure  you've  studied 
your  glass  to-day.  {surveying  her.) 

MissS-  In  compliment  to  your  amiable  son, 
Mr.  Gripeall. 

Dick.     A-hem  ! 

Old  G.  Oh  !  here  he  is.— Dick,  come  forward 
here !— Well,  ma'am,  I  hav'n't  deceived  you — fine 
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fellow,   eh?     [Dick stands  still — Miss  Smirkir  ad- 
vaTiceSf  and  he  gets  behind  Numps.'] 

Miss  S.  Oh  then,  this  must  be  him.  [apart.l 
Sir,  [to  Numps']  I  hope  I've  the  felicity  oi'  seeing 
you  in  good  health  ?  '   ^ 

Numps      Hearty,  hearty,    thank'ee,   ma'am. 

Old  G.     Get  out  of  the  way,  blockhead. 
[Pushes  Numps  of' the  stage,  and  thrusts  Dick  for- 
ward.]    Why   dos'n't  speak  to  the  lady,  eh,  sheep- 
face  ? 

Dick.  Lord,  veather,  you  know  I  be  as  raw 
as  a  turnip — what  shall  1  zay  ? 

Old  G.     Ask  her  how  she  does. 

Dick.  .How  d'ye  do,  ma'am? — There— any 
thing  else? 

Old  G.     Bid  her  sit  down. 

Dick.     Ma'am,  you  must  zit  down. 

Old  G.     And  ask  her  to  take  some  refreshment. 

Dick.  Aye,  aye,  but  not  before  I  teake  zum 
myzelf  I've  done  pretty  well  vor  a  beginner — 
any  thing  in  reason,  but  don't  put  upon  me. 

[Runs  off. 

Miss  S.  Amiable  simplicity !  he's  quite  an 
TSmilius ! 

Old  G.  True,  ma'am,  he's  all  simplicity  j 
but  when  he's  your  husband— 

Miss  S.  [Apart]  I  shall  find  that  a  very  con- 
venient quality — a-hem  !J 

*"'     ^  Enter  Sylvia. 

,  Old  C      Oh!     here's    Sylvia. — Sylvia,     Miss 
Smirker.  •   U^' i 

Sylvia.  Dear  madiCtn,  you're  welcome  to  the 
country;  tho'  I  fear  you'll  think  it  dull  after  the 
gaieties  of  London. 

Miss  S.  Indeed,  my  charming  friend,  I  count 
it  a  lu-xury  to  escape  from  its  mephitic  vapours ; 
in  the  country  'tis  true,  we  havn't  so  many  beaux. 

SyL     Oh,   but  we've  plenty  of  butterflies,  and 
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they  are  things  of  the  same  species ;  then  for  your 
courtiers,  we've  caterpillars,  and  fragile  flowers 
for  your  fine  ladies  : — but  for  your  balls  and 
theatres  ! — [Tkey  xvalk  down  the  stage,  both  talking 
at  once.'] 

Old  G.  Lord,  how  they  fall  too !  If  Dick 
don't  learn  to  talk,  now  we've  two  women  in  the 
house,  the  devil's  in't. 

Billy  Smirker  [without.) 
Billy.     Take  care  of  that  trunk — it  holds  my 
all !    my  German   paste,  French  dentifrice,  Rus- 
sian oil,    and  Egyptian  bronze. 

Old  G.  Here  he  is!  now  for  it,  Sylvia!  here 
comes  the  Prince  of  Haberdashers,  your  all-ac- 
complished Billy  Smirker. 

Enter  BiLLY  Smirker. 

Billy.  Ha !  Gripeall  !  here  1  am  !  borne  on 
the  wings  of  Cupid  ! 

Old  G.  Cupid's  wings  must  be  moulting,  by 
the  time  they've  taken  to  bring  you. 

Billy.  Stopt  to  change  my  stays — had  a  new 
pair  on— they  gall'd  me  dev'lishly. 

Old  G.  Sir,  this  is  Sylvia  ; — Sylvia,  Mr. 
Smirker. 

Billy.  Talk  to  you  in  a  minute.  Miss— I've 
slip'd  a  whisker.  [^Passes  by  her,  takes  out  a 
pocket-glass,  and  fastens  on  his  whisker."] 

Old  G.  There's  an  air  for  you  !  look  at  him, 
girl !  \to  Sj/Zr/a.]  Oh  1  if  Dick  was  but  half  as 
eleajant  ! 

Sylvia.  Order  him  a  pair  of  stays,  Sir;  ha* 
ha  !    ha ! 

Miss  S.  Dick,  Sir,  is  the  acme  of  his  class — 
my  brother  resembles  an  enamel  picture,  finish'd 
bej'ond  the  life  ;  but  your  son,  as  the  criticks 
say  of  my  poker  paintings,  is  a  piece  of  pure 
nature. 
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Billy.  Now  Miss,  I'm  vq^lAj —[^Surveys  Sylvia  xvifh 
a  quizzing  glass\^—l^e  happy— I  ndmire  you— -fine 
figure,  but  manners  rustic— -You'll  be  so  surpris'd. 
Miss,  when  I  take  you  to  town.  You  must  he.  so 
ignorant,  having  been  bred  in  the  country— know 
nothing  of.  life— but  don't  fret,  I'll  do  for  you— 
you  won't  see  a  prettier  sight  than  St.  Paul's,  Miss, 
except 'tis  my  shop— -magazine,  I  mean— -as  ele- 
gant an  assortment  of— Mad  tim,  here's  mv  card— 
all  selling  off  at  prime  cost,  going  to  retire  from 
business. 

Sylvia.     Ha,    ha,    ha,   ha ! 

Billy-  Oh  !  tickled  at  the  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony.— Gripeall,  I'll  give  her  a  song,  a  lender, 
touching  thing,  set  to  my  own  words— don't  in- 
terrupt the  piano^  because  that's  Italiano, 

BURLESQUE  BRAVURA,  Billy. 

Sweet  maid  I  like  yon  meandring  stream 

My  fond  aifections  flow. 
So  brisk  and  clear  at  first  they  start. 
But  as  they  cross  your  pebly  heart. 
They  squeak,  they  bubble,  boil  and  steam, 
y.,-v.r  And  seem  to  say  heigh  ho  ! 

Heigho  I  oh,  ho  !  heigho !  oh  ho  !  soh  so !  oh  ho  !   &c. 

My  bosom's  fires  your  fierce  disdain 

Does  like  a  bellows  blow, 
I  scorch  !  I  burn  !  the  flames  aspire  : 
Now,  cruel  nymph,    I  faint !  expire  I 
'  Oh  !  for  a  peltmg  shower  of  rain. 

To  cool  me  'ere  I  go  I 
Heigho !   I  go  !   Oh  ho  !  soh  so  !  &c. 

,  TJ  ^; '  But  if  the  rain  will  not  come  down, 
.    Bring  all  the  engines  in  the  town. 
They'll  do  as  well,  you  know. 

That  works — she'll  sigh  presently,  and  begin  to 
look  melancholy. 

Enter  Dick. 
Dick.     There's  but  one  receipt  for  courage,  and 
that's  ale— by   goles,  I've  had  such  a  swill,   that— 
that  I'm  sure  I  could  face  the  devil,  and  I  think 
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I  can  face  a  woman. — Holloa,  ma'am !  [attempts 
several  azvkward  bows  to  Miss  Smivker,  zvho  returns 
them  icilli  formal  curtesies  J] 

Billy,  Dick  Gripeall,  1  suppose.  What  a  Po- 
lypus !  But  I  must  conciliate  him.  [apart?\^ — My 
buck  !  I  struck  Miss  Sylvia,  [slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder. ~\ 

Dick.  Did  you  ?  take  that  then-  [hitting  him,] 
I  won't  suffer  any  body  to  strike  her. 

Billy,  Lord  !  what  a  shocking  thing  *tis  to  talk 
to  a  brute,  who  doesn't  understand  metaphurs  f 
[whimpering.] 

Miss  S.  [apart  to  Billy'']  Brother,  you'll  spoil 
all!  go  along  do;  ask  Miss  Sylvia  to  walk  with 
you. 

Billij.  Miss,  shall  we  take  a  walk  to  catch  the 
morning  breezes,  and  listen  to  the  nightingales  ?— - 
Poetical!    [aside-] 

Dick.  Nightingales  I  he !  he  !  he  !  our  night- 
ingales don't  zing  o'mornings. — But,  Sylvia,  if 
thou'lt  walk  wey  the  jauntleman,  thou'lt  be  like 
enough  to  hear  a  magpie. 

Old  G.     Sirrah  1  hold  your  chatter. 

Dick.  Just  now  you  blam'd  me  vor  not  chat- 
tering. 

Billy.  Come,  Miss,  young  Zephyrus  sports 
among  the,  hay-cocks,  [leading  her  out,  stops 
short.]  Stay,  tho' !  are  ihere  any  bulls  in  the 
fields?  I  won't  go  where  any  bulls  are,  I  protest 
I  won't. 

Old  G.  Ha  '  ha !  ha !  you're  not  afraid  of 
boras  already  ?  I'll  ensure  your  brows  yet-a-while. 
S<|  ire  Sylvia  a  walk,  and' shew  Dick  how  to 
handle  a  lady  stylishly. 

Billy.  Shew  you  my  mode.  Madam,  of  hand- 
ing a  lady  to  her  carriage — that's  my  forte.—  -Lady 
Bumfidget's  carriage  !  draw'r  up  directly.— Ma- 
dam, your  httle  finger  s'il  vous  plait — .Open  the 
shop  door  there ! — Your  eyes  on  mine,  madam-— 
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sweet,  [oglhig']  very  good---left  foot  forward,  ma- 
dam. \mayxhing  off  very  formalli) .']  All  the  trade 
in  town  copy  my  manner  !  but  it  won't  do !  they 
can't  touch  it ! — Keep  step,  madamr— I'm  the  great 
original ! 

\Exeunt  Billy  and  Sylvia . 

Enter  NUMPS. 

Numps,  Zur,  here's  a  men  says  he's  coom  to 
live  wi'  you. 

Old  G.  Live  ■  with  me!  he'd  best  go  live 
somewhere  else,  I  believe. 

Numps.  I  told  un  he  might  as  well  live  vyi'  ojd 
Nick,    but  he  wid'n  go  away.  **  -" 

Old  G.     What  sort  of  a  "man  is  he  ? 

Nnmps.  Whoy,  he's  a  sort  of  a— l^oind  of  4 
moil,  as  1  might  say  '-'  \'K^*'.    .*' 

Old  G.     Let's  see  him,  blockhead. 

[Numps  beckon^yand  exit. 

Enter  Captain  Random- 

Ban.  Having  heard,  Sir,  that  you  want  a 
clerk,  I  take  the  liberty  of  plf^fiog  myself-to  your 
service.  w>w       *  v'./Jii>'' 

>Old  G.     Clerk',  not  I— get  about  yoiTr  business 

Dick.  Aye,  get  about  your  business,  sirrah  ? 
-"^How  we  •  substantial  people  be  alwsiys  pester 'd 
wey  vagabonds  I 

Ran.     Amiable  young  g^nljeman  {    your  con- 
descension gives  me  courage.    -J    '  i|J,^i,>  7>i;i   ?  ' 
.    Dick.     Con-de-scen-sioii !  ees,  tbat^fe  rhy* cha- 
racter.         .     •  : 

Ran.  Modesty  and  wit  shine  conspicuous  on 
your  countenance. 

Dick,     Ay,  bygoles!   as  plain  as  two  pimples. 

Ran.  Madam,  could  I  but  i:)hiQ\x\— [address- 
ing Miss  Smirk^r,  who  loalks  forward  from-  the 
back  of  the  stage.~\ 

Miss  S.    My  stars !   Captain  Random  ! 
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\i''(jRan.     S'death!   all's  out !— hush  ! — silence! 

3Iiss  S.     What  brought  you  here  ? 

Jia7L     You,  to  be  sure.-- Hush  ! 

Mi^s- S.     Where's  your  regiment  ?  ^ 

v'>i;y5ftjit'».  Regiment!    zum  desarter,  mayhap. 

Ra)i.  Madam,  I  never  set  eyes  on  you  before  ! 
Disown  me  for  heaven's  sake !  [aside  to  Miss 
6'mir/ier.] 

Miss  S.  Some  r  lot  of  Random's. — I'll  humour 
jt.  [aside.]  Oh-hem  !— I  took  this  gentleman,  Sir, 
[fo  old  G.]  at  first,  for  a  dragoon  officer,  an  old. 
friend  of  mine. 

Dic/i.  Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  many  vrcnds 
.among  the  dragoon  officers  ? 

Miss  S.     Forty  at  least.  Sir* 
•     Didk,  •  Humph  !    [gives  a  great  groan  ] 

lian.  I  don't  seek  your  service  for  the  sake  of 
•emolument;  [to  old  G.]  but  I've  heard  such  sto- 
ries of  your  benevolence—  ' 

Miss  S.  Quite  the  manners  of  a  courtier,  [to 
old  G.] 

Old  G.  He  has  impudence  enough,  no  doubt.- 
.  Ran.  I'll  serve  you  without  wages  j  I've  the 
principles  of  a  patriot. 

yOUlG.  Just  so: — you  promise  fair,  being  out 
of  place,  in  order  to  peculate,  mayhap,  after  you 
get  in. 

Rati.  Peculate  on  you— you  who  deal  such 
justice  towards  all  your  neighbours? 

Dick.  Plenty  of  that :  he  hath  ruin'd  half  of 'em 
wey  law-suits.  ^ 

-  Ran.  Serve  'em  right,  the  rasdals !  for  con- 
leufling  with  a  man  that's  rich  enough  to  buy  the 
wiioleof'em.      anumyin  ,iju/    i  rji!;  cj>  vj<j*at    :  ... 

Old  G.  Ha,  h%  ha  !'  'd*ye^' thih^  Sd^^Etfc^* 
ma'am,  I  think  this  seems  a  cutish  sorto'chap.  ''^ 
"-'Dick.     He'll  do  to  write  my  love-letter^.  '-'^'^'^ 

Miss  S.     Depend  on  t  he's  ^  ^m«9'    -  '"'     -  '* ''  ^ 

c 
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Dick.  A  genus !  I  suppose,  trend,  that's  a  bad 
trade,  as  thou'rt  out  o'  work  ? 

Ban.  No,  friend,  'tis  a  trade  which  always 
ensures  success,  if  you  start  with  sufficient  capital. 

Dick.  Mayhap,  then,  thou'rt  a  jouTneyman 
genus i   and  piay  vvhati>  thy  name  ? 

Ran.     Oh— hem— ha— Peregrine-— 

Dick.  Peregrine!— I  thought,  by  thy  looking 
vor't  so  long,  thou  had'st  left  ii.  behind  thee. 

Ran,  No,  'tis  the  maslcr  Geuiusses  _only  who 
Jeave  their  names  behind  therri. 

Old  G.  Well,  friend,  you  shall  stay  a  week  on 
trial,  at  all  events  :    but    what  can  you  do? 

Ran.  Various  things;  help.driiik  .  youc.wine, 
wait  upon  your  daughter —       :  yjiri'l      .6  ?.>,i\l^' , 

Dick.  Can'st  thee,  by  gum  ?.  Help  drink  your 
Trine,  wait  upon  your  daughter !, These  G^'/iz/sd'^ 
xnust  be  mighty  useful  vellows!— Thou  must  rub 
down  the  horses,  and  carry  corn  to  market. 

OldG.  Npw,  Dick,  dash  up  to  the  lady. 
[Dick  retreats^']  Blockhead  !  where's  your  cou- 
rage ?    [folloioing  and  shaking  his  sUck  at  him.'] 

Dick.  Where's  the  ale-cask  ? — t'other  swig  and 
at  her.    -  Mi  -.  in"^.?-  : 

Old  G.  Why,  you  dull  rogue,  can't  you  speak 
till  you're  tipsy  .?  .-,, 

Dick.  Dull !  he  1  he !.  hed  you  know,  veather, 
y^^^^jLi  you  be  tipsy,  you  can  never  speak  a;t  all. 

.,      ).;  [Ru?is  ofi\  old  Gripcall  after  li'im. 

I  Mi^s^ S. \  Random,  your  a|)pearance  astonishes 
me. .,  . 

.  Rfiny {  My.  regiment  is  quartered  in  t3iis  liteigh- 
bourhqod  :  I  heard:  of  your  arrival,  and  flew  im- 
mediately to  meet  you,  ardent  as  during  our  ac- 
quaintance at  the  Royal  Institution,  where  we  first 
taught  Cupid  to  amalgamate  with  chemistry. 

Miss  S.  Since  then,  Random,  my  image  has 
evaporated  from  the  crucible  of  your  atlections. 
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Jian. .  Injurious  supposition  '  hav'n't  I  hired 
myself  here,   on  purpose  to  be  near  you?  iy. 

Enie?'  Dick. 
!     Dick,     Oh  you  have!    [advancing  iinperceived-'] 

Ran.  By  heaven,  I  swf ar  never  did  man  love 
woman,  as — {attempting  to  kis^s  Miss  Smirkevy  per- 
ceives Dick  looking  over  her  shoulder,)  this  amiable 
youth  loves  you. — Right,  Dick,  an't  1  ?  [slapping 
his  shoulder.] 

Dick.     Why,   dom  thy  inipiideuce. 

Ban.     Pooh  !  I  only  kiss'd  her  as  your  proxy. 

Dick.     Proxy ! 

Ban.  Aye,  didn't  3'ou  say  I  should  write  your 
love-leltt  rs  ?  That's  courting  by  proxy— I  kiss'd 
her  on  the  same  principle. 

Dick,  ril  tell  thee  what,  Mr.  Genu'^,  thou 
may'st  eat  by  proxy,  Mke  all  other  GenuseSy  as 
long  as  thou  lik'st ;  but  vor  kissin  my  sweetheart, 
never  do  that  but  when  I'm  quite  zober— -I'm  half 
cock'd  at  present,— bold  asbras^!  and  zo,  ma'am, 
he  I  he!  he!  [kisses  Miss  Smirker boisteroiisli/.] 
.  Aliss  S.  Bless  me,  I'm  half  sutfocated  !  I  per- 
ceive. Sir,  you  model  your  manners  by  the  Syba- 
' rites,  rather  than  the  Lacedemonians.  ■  nk'j  ->-w.»  <: 

Dick,  l.acky-dum-onions  !  Lord  I  t^ofd*?  what 
pleasure  'tis  to  hear  a-body  speak  zo  vine  that  one 
can't  understand  what  they  zay  !  Ma'am,  I  shall 
make  thee  a  notorious  good  husband,  I  could  hear 
thee  talk  vor  ever  ;  that's  more  than  most  men  wuU 
zay  to  their  wives.— -Lacky-dum—Coom  along, 
ma'am. ---Lord  !  Lord  !  the  learned  pig's  nothing  to 
her  !  Ki  tal  li  diddy  QViddy— [Dances  qffzvith  her  in 
high  exuliation.)  -r;  ,'u-  ■ 

Han.  Cursed  misfortune,  that  I  shoidd  It':ht 
on  that  pedantic  piece  of  affectation,  who  was  the 
jest  of  the  Royal  Institution,  just  as  I've  mator'd 
my  plans  to  introduce  myself  to  Sylvia  !—i-lx.ie 
comes  my  precious  rival. 
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lo.it         Enter  B]LLY ,  followed  by  DlCK. 

Billy.     Don't  follow  me,  follow  my  sister. 

Dick.     But  I  zay,  Billy,  did'st  meet  any  bulls  ? 

Billy.     I  afraid  of  a  bull !    I  care  for  a  cow  ! 
that*s   a  rum  joke,  blow  me  !    Did  I  ever  tell  you 
how  I  can'd  a  gemman  at  the  play  one  night  ? 
^■yDick.     Thou  cane  a  januilemaa  !   lie!  he!  he! 
[shaking  his  head  incredulously. '\ 

Billy.  I  !  yts,  I, — with  a  large  bamboo-— 
that's  my  favourite  amusement. 

Z)/c/f.  What,  bamboozling  1—1  don't  doubt  it, 
he,  he,  he !— Peregrine,  did'st  thou  ever  live  in 
Lunnun  ? 

Ran.     Oh  yes. 

Billy.     With  whom  ? 

BaJi.     Captain  Random,  light  dragoons. 

Billy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  good  joke,  faith;  that's 
the  very  gemman  I  caned  at  the  play.  I'll  tell  you 
^11  about  it. 

Ban.  Rascal!  I'll  break  yaur  bones  ere  an 
hour's  over,  [aside.']  j»!*^^ijt-,*r;»j'  [Exit. 

Dick.  You  caned  a  dragoon  captain  ?  why  in 
JbaUle   they're — 

.  Billy.  Quite  at  home  ;  but  not  in  the  box-lob- 
bies— There,  Bm  the  dandy  !  *'  My  dear  Billy,'* 
says  Rosa  Snubs  to  me,  one  evening,  "  the  lawrs 
of  the  drama — **  r  'iiFjrLr>*jJrf 

Dick.  But  what  did  you  cane  the  Captain 
jabout? 

Ij,  Billy.     For  crying  at  a  tragedy— that  shew'd  he 
was  no   gentleman.— Now  I  always  bursts   out  a 
Jaughing   in   a   deep  scene,  or    when  any  body's 
killed,    as  much   as   to  say,  "  I'm  up  to  ye;     I 
Jcnow  it'saU  sham."    [snapping  hisjingers.'] 
5I4    Dick.     Ecod,    you  expose  the  rogues.    / 
^j^'    Billy.     To  be  sure  we  do — they  can't  impose 
on  the  beau-monde. 

Dick.     The  bo  mon  L  what's  that? 
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Bitlij.  Oil,  the  ignoramus!  the  beau-monde, 
Dick,  means— Us. 

Dick.     Us  !    what  thee  and  I  ? 

Biihj.  No,  Dick,  me  and  my  fashionable 
friends--Let  us  get  these  marriages  over,  Dick,  and 
you  shall  make  ofie.  Stick  close  to  my  sister> 
Dick.— 'Where's  Sjivia?  she  gave  me  the  shp  just 
novv. 

J)ick.     Yonder  she  comes,  look,  wey  Peregrine. 

Bjily.  Eh  !  why,  what  the  devil !  he's  making 
iove  to  her,  by  all  that's  impudent. 

Dick.     Yts,  you're  kissiufr  lier by  proxy  !  I 

Billi/.  Stand  aside— I'll  eat  him  alive,  dam*me! 
[They  retiKC  behind  some  Jiour  sacks. 

Enter  Sylvu  ^7Z(/ Random. 

Sylvia,  Nay,  to  enter  the  house  so  clandes- 
tinely-- 

Ban.  But  my  design  was  honourable,  {kissing 
he?'  hand.)    ' 

Billy-    Yes,  he's  quite  sweet  upon  her. 

Ban.  Allow  me,  madam,  to  rescue  you  at 
once  from  rhe  tyranny  of  your  guardian,  and 
from  the  persecution  of  that  ridiculous  blockhead 
the  haberdasher. 

Dick,     There  he  was  sweet  npofi  thee,  Billy. 

,,.„),     Billy  Mnd  Dick  rush  forward. 

Billy.  Thunder-a-nouns !  Dick,  a  cane,  a 
cudgel !  I  want  a  wooden  instrument,  fellow,  (to 
Random^)  to  lay  upon  your  shoulders.        y'vfY'tJ 

Ban.  Why  so  ?  hav'n't  you  already  a  woioden 
.insTrvimeiit  on  your  own  ? 

Dick.     He,    he,  he!  he  means  thy  head,  Billv% 

Billy,  The  impudent  rascal  !  I'll  be  reveng'd  ; 
I'll  soon  teach  him  the  contrary — ril— I'll  make 
him  read  my  manuscript  sonnets.  .^^/'   "^  ; 

Ban.    Nay,  don't  take  so  severe  a  vengieaiice. 
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Billy.    Doesn't  Rosa  Snubs  apostrophize  me  in  a 

recommendatory  ode  ?    doesn't  it  begin, 

"  When  nature  fonn'd  thy  brilliant  wit. 

To  light  the  worM  below,    . 
Ah^  ha  !  lays  sne,  I've  made  a  hit ! 
And  sigb'd  to  let  it  go  ?" 

and  call  me  wooden-head,  after  that  ! 
-    Si/l.     Nay,    since  nature  fek  such  solicitude  at 
sending  your  wit  into  the  world,  she  surely  cotddn't 
neglect  to  secure  it  in  a  substantial  packing-case. 

^,;-ru-;>iuj  -i-j.-j    .  [Exit. 

Billy.  You  are  a  foe  to  polite  learning,  and 
I'll  mill  3' on. 

Diclc.  Fly  at  un,  Billy,  cane  un  as  you  can'd 
the  dragoon  captain,  {putting  a  stick  info  hi<!  ha7id-\ 

Billi/.  Hav'n't  you  a  yard  measure  i— [Advances 
towards  Random,)  You  scamp  !  you  spoony  ! 

Ban.  Rascal  1  I'll  make  you  remember  the 
dragoon  captain,  [wi'ests  the  stick,  from  Billy ^  and 
begins  caning  him.)  .  v«r  '-'4     •"•>   «■ 

Billy.  Murder  !  murder  !  Stand  up  to  him, 
Dick  !  take  my  place,  Dick;  I'll  run  for  my  pis- 
tols- {As  Billy  endeavours  to  escape,  Dick  thrusts 
him  into  Randoni's  wayy  Billy  hallooing^  Dick 
laughing.) 

iian.     I'll  assist  your  expedition,  rascal ! 

[Billy  runs  off,  followed  by  Random' 

Billy,     {zvithout,)-  Murder !  murder ! 

Dick,  {looking  dozen  the  wing,  and  laughing^) 
That's  right,  lay  at  lin.  Peregrine  }— He  !  he  !  he  ! 
dam'me,  what  capers  he  cuts  ! 

Billy  re-enters,  limping  and  writhing  his  slioulders^ 

Billy.     Oh!    oh!   oh  !    a  cordial ! 

Dick.     He!  he!  he!  ypu  braggadocia  coward  ! 

Billy.  Ha!  coward  !. dam'me,  here's  my  card. 
Recollect,   Sir,  I'm  a  person  of  honour. 

Dick,  Honour!  oh!  oh  \  o[i\[ini}nicking  himS] 
Hast  vetched  thy  pistols  ?  Thou  had'st  better  velch 
a  constable  vbr  that  ^-lellow.        ^^^  -.^^ 
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Billj/.  Well  thought  of!  tha.i  fetch  may  answer 
better.  ,  ?;  r-ii, 

Dick.     I  can  bear  witness  that  he  beat  thee. 

Billy.  My  back  will  bear  witness  of  that — I've 
a  certificate  on  my  shoulders,  [zcrithing.'l 

Dick.     In  black  and  white. 

Bilii/.  Aye,  and  in  green  and  blue.— There's 
the  ruffian  again.— Let's  brush  to  the  justices. 

Sylvia  enters,  followed  hy  Random. 

Ban.     Madam,  one  moment— 
.  Billy,     {calling  to  Random  from  the  side  scene f) 
I'll  indite  you  at  the  quarter  sessions,   you  dog 

Rand.  S'death,  sirrah!  {makes  a  few,  steps  to- 
zvards  Billy,  who  riins  df,  but  peeps  from  the  side 
scene.) 

Dick.  Sylvia,  keep  iHkt '  vellow  till  we  come 
back — I'll  have  more  sport  vvey  'un,  {apart.)— -Be 
sure  don't  let  'un  go. 

Billy,  {from  the  side  scene,) 'So,  IVfiss,  knock 
him  down  if  he  attempts  to  go. 

\Exeunt  BiU^  and  Dick, 

Ran.  *Tis  true,  madam,  in  obtaining  admis-* 
sion  to  your  presence,'  I  incurred  the  guilt  of  false- 
hood; yet,  in  justice  to  my  passion,  you  cannot 
consider  such  deceit— 

Sylvia.     A  proof  of  sinceri^. 

Ran.  Nay,  couid  sighs,  oaths,  protestations-— 
{kneeling  and  catching-herJiand-) 

Enter  OLD  Gripeall  and  Miss  Smirker.    '  ** 

Old  G.     Hey-day!  what's  all  this?, 
,Ran.     S'deatli!-— I — I — was    petitioning    Miss 
Sylvia  to'  speak   for  me— I've  quarrell'd  wit^i  Mc^ 
Smirker,   and  I  was  afraid  you'd  turn  me  awa^— 
Do   speak  for  me,   mad^am.  +V<    -^OT 

.  Sylvia.     Oh,  Sir,  I'm  coliviiice^ycu'ri&jC^p^i^i 
of  speaking  for  yourself.  .  '      ,  ;   >.ii 
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SONG,  SYLVIA. 

When  fate  of  his  eyes  had  young  Cupid  disarm'd, 
.  His  tongue  with  such  magic  persuasion  she  charm'd, 
*)y'^That  hissightless  career  no  impediments  stay  j        ,U'.\i<.\  \ 
He  breathes  but  a  whisper,  and  wafts  them  away.  '      .>■)  t; 
Even -now,  stealing  slow,  ^^ 

Like  the  concords  that  flow  ' '^ 

H  SiFrony  yEoHan  lyres  when  summer  winds  blow. 
His  voice  of  enchantment  I  heard  in  the  air  ! 
'  This  arcli  little  God 
O'er  our  threshold  has  strode. 
He  lilrks  in  this  chamber---!  charge  you,  beware  ! 

Search  around.  Sir,  'tis  true!  iv 

Yes,  you.  Sir,  [to  old  G.]  and  you,    [<o  jRcrndomJ.' 
\i  ■■  He  surrounds  with  his  toils,    he  has  caught  in  hissnafe. 

,    Look  well  to  your  house.  Sir;   [to  old  G.}  look  well  ta 
_^yY  your  heart !   Ito  Ran'] 

^^-  •  Or  he'll  cost  you  some  pain  ere  you  make  him  d§part. 

Mixs  S.  [who  during  this  song  has  zoalf^ed  about 
ill  great  agitation,)  Treacherous  monster  \  'tis  clear 
be  makes  me  an  instrument  to  facilitate  his  plans 
with  that  hoyden-  I'll  be  even  with  him.  [aside.) 
Mr.  Gripeali,  I  perceive.  Sir,  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, that  this  gentleman  is  really  the  person  I 
first  took  him  for — no  menial,  but  a  caplr.in  of 
4ragoon   ! 

Old  Q.  Captain  of  dragoons  !  then  what  can 
he  want  here?     .  ,.,/,yx(^ .^ 

Miss  S,  If  you  ^dn  t  dismiss  him,  probably 
you'll  have  a  young!^  dragoon  to  inform  you.  Can 
you  doubt  what  he  wants,  after  the  situation 
you  found  him  in  with  Sylvia  ? 

Old  G.  Right,  faith  '.—Come,  Mr.  Horse- 
trooper,    troop  out  of  the  house  !  -       ^•    \ 

Ran.  [to  Syl.)  Madam,  my  plot  has  miscarried, 
but—  ^-U  ''  .'^^  iAO 

Old  G.  Btit  what,  puppy  ? — To^  make  all 
safe.  Miss,  you  shall  marry  within  this  half  hour. 

Si/lvia-     I  protest  against  the- haberd*slier, 

Ra?i.  Leave  him  to  me,  madam^:  in  ten  mi- 
nutes I  engage  to  send  him  about  his  business, — 
might  1  venture  to  hope —  .'HMUVf  -itgiui^BtJii?  i) 
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Si/lvia.  Accomv^^'lish  that,  and  hope  ev:ery 
thinq^.  .  {Exit* 

Old  G.  What  I  form  plots. ;l)efQre  my  faqei 
{shaking  his  stick  at^  Ran.)  Why,  ypu'impndent — 
Tiiou'lt  send  him  about  his  businp«:<-- !— what  yott 
mean  to  fight  him,   mayhap,   eh  !  Mr.  Sv\'ag{yer  ? 

Ran.  Hh  !  ha!  ha!  I've  too  mach  respect  for 
my  weapon. 

Old  G.     Out  of  ray  house,   I  say  ! 

Ran.  I'll  soon  be  in  it  again.  British  soldiers 
can  manoeuvre  as  well  as  they  can  fight. 

Old  G'  Tliou  hast  impudence  enough  for  a 
whole  army.  .,-,^^   ,^^,.^,^ 

Ran*  Our  army  a) ways  presents  sin  impenetra- 
ble front-  /  r/ ;  '  {Exit- 
Old  G.  _To  see  the  roguery  of  this  world  ! ..  That 
fellow  has  got  his  eye  on  Sylvia's  fortune. 

MissS.     No  doubt.  '''^^ 

Old  G'  Your  brother,  you  know,  agrees  tp 
give  me  half  of  her  fortune-  .       \   >  . 

Aliss  S.  Be  alert,  or  she'll  marry  ^^e^,captaii\, 
and  trick  you  out  of  her  own,money.[     .  "^    ij^'^ 

Old  G.  'Sdeath  !  w here's  your  brother  ?Tric|v 
me  out  of  her  own  monei^ '.  I'll  as  soon  pai*t  with 
my  heart's  blood  !---The  devil  take  all  dragoons  I, 
Oh,   the  roguery  of  this  world.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

"     'Enter  Sylvia  and  Old  Gripeall. 

Old  G.     Sell  ribbands!    \vhat  if  he  d6es  ?  you 
,may  ridicule  as  long  as  you  please,    but —        ^ 

Syl'     The    man  who  intrudes  on  female  occu- 
pations is  a  fair*mark  for  ridicule-  ''V^ 

Old  G     Didn't   you    proniise    me    never    to 
many  without  my  consent  ?  *^' 

Syl     Yes    arid  I've  promis-'d  myself  never*  to 
marry  "Without  my  own- 

"      •         D     •  •  •   .     -'- 
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Old  G.  'Hey-da^' !  iliFS  roni€«  of  that  soldier 
•fellow  !— Oh  if  he  tries  his  tricks  here  again,  I've 
an  hawk'is  eye,  and  I'll — 

Enter  NuMPS,  has  tilth 

Nnmps.  Zm\  \  here's  a  wikUlooking  chap 
•SvYear'th  VQU  be  a  duke,  and  must  2ee  ycwi\ di- 
rectly      "  ....  vKI 

Old  G.     What's  h e  m  ad  ?       ' ; . ,    i  v  •     .  ^  '  >AO ' 
-    NUmps-     I  ax'd   un  that.    Teafee  2!ieh  afkbsy 
ould  velluvv  as  my  measter  for  a  duke  !    says  I.    . 

■  Random,  (wUhoitt.) 

Ran:    Where's  the  duke?.  '.    /»'''''«"' 

Old  G.     Shut  the  door  on  liitnT'tooTf  ,  ''^'^^'  , 
Niimps-     Lard  !   if  you    want   to  couvinc^^  iVii 
you  be  no  jauntleman,  ,yau  liad'  l>est  let'urt"^ee 

you.       •■    ■■  -      ■■    :•,;,■    .,':/;f- 

,£Ji72ter  Random  disguisedl     -'     'w. 

Ran.  Where's  the  Duke  ?  Great  Duke  !('A7?fe/- 
<ing  to  old  G.)  restore  my  daughter  !  "  -' 

Old  G.  Don't  dukify  me,  man  !  do'st  tJifftik'  1 
keep  your  daughter  ?  >  .  A' 

■  Ran-  Keep  her  1  an  old  man  likeymt!  dc- 
,cency  forbid.  She's  been  wheedled  away  by  a 
buci?  in  a  box-coat;  in  yourcasEle.'slie's  concealed. 

Old  G.    My.  castle  !  .  ..,,._  .^ 

Ran.     Front  room,    first  floor! 

Old  G.     Stark-staring:  he'll  begin  to   rave— I'll 
get  ou'of  the  vvHy.  .   -   i  />  .  , 

Ra?i.   (following  him  round  tlwsf,Gg-e')  .Stir   not, 
inexorable    tyrant!   listen  to  your    humble   peti- 
tioner!  grant  me  your' ear,   or   by  the  gods    your 
two  ears  shall  pay  for  it! 
.^  ^l:     Qi'it^  out  of  his  senses. 

MaU'  [discovering  himself  to  Sylvia-)  Not  quite, 

Billy,  {wifhot/l) 
Billy,    Where's  Peregrine  ?    ■        ' 
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Ran.  ,  H^re  pQmes  the  bi»berdasher«  Leave  usr 
mudam  I  leave  bs  ^£trrai(i>  I-Dl  soon  frighten  him- 
oulofrVis-—  [Exit  S^lmc^^i 

£/?/c/'BiLLV,  Dick  and  Constable,  (zviilmit)  .^ 

Ran.  As  I  live,  here  tbey  conie— my  daughter 
and  her  seducer.  Ah,  you  gay,  deceiving  villain  1 
{/o  Diak-)  What^  my  JeBhy,  [to  Billy,)  my  duck, 
uiy  flarlin*^,  have  they  dress'd  thee  up  in  boy's 
clothes?  Did  they  think  that  any  thing  could  con- 
ceal thee  from  the  eyes  of  a  frnd  parent  ? 

Biibf'  Sir,  Sir,  you  reaiiy  mistake.  Sir  ;  ugQi^ 
honour,  SJri  if  ispt  mc^  Si^.  ,,i^^  ^,.y    .V!\^0 

Rah.  mit  I  must  forgive 'yo«,' Jenny :  'twas 
impossible, yop  could  resist  such  an  Adonis,— Ah, 
you  handsome,  elegant  fellow,  [fo  X>ickt)  yqu. 
ought  to  be  chain'd  up,  for  the  safety  of  the  wo- 
men, r 

Dick.  He,  he,  he  '  he  tak'th  I  foi*  some  fio- 
tprifius  vine  gentletnan.  . ' 

Ran.     He^s  as  witty  as  he's  beautiful. 

^-^Thereabouts.  r.^r 'j\0  ■  \>iE"^ 

Man.    Look  ^t  hull,  the  captivatmg  ycrutfoK^ 
^PldG.     Mad  as  a  March  hare! 
*    lOick.,     What   he  zaid   o'   me    was -reasonable 
enough  J     but  if  he's   mad,    this   constable    had 
better  lay  hold   of  him,   that  I've  brought  to  take 
up  Peregrine.  '      .i . --;j' 7' 

Man.  Sir,  if  you're  a  constable, '1  charge*  you 
to  arrest  these  persons,— my  daughter,  and  her 
base  undoer.  .:;;,:,;  m.' -I   ■:P.]\/'  n^''  l 

ConyL    It  does  look  like  a  girl ;  but  I  must  have 

i    ^^11    ^    ■■■•.■    ''i;  "  •  .  ■     ■  •: 

iMi  {    -jMi  v^i^^'*  Ny^]^.s,.w^lk  a  pmr  qfstai/s, 
-11  ^117^4,'  (^'iJiV/5f..)iZury-  here's;:  a  pair  o?  stays 
»'\ioiirs-T.^waiter  brought  'em  vrurii  the  inn— -you 
left  'em  in  your  dressing-roorb'        .  ..  [Exit. 

Ran-     [catching  tlie   stays  from  B  II y.)    Stays! 
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here's  proof  for  you  !  Aye,  aye,  I  recollect  ihem  ; 
I  gave  them  to  her  ttiyself— -a  present  on  her  last 
birth-day. 

Const,  [examining  the  stays.)  They  look  as  if 
they  had  belong'd  to  some  loose  fish- 

Dick.  By  goles,  Billy,  they'll  turn  thee  into  a 
mermaid  next. 

'    Billy,    [struts  up,  catches  the  stays  from  the  con- 

S^tablCy  and  'hrows  'em  axvay.)    That  for  the  stays! 

la  girl,  Mr.   Conb-table— I  a  loose  fish  !   look   at 

my  whiskers  :  ,if  that  won't  do,  feel  'em.   Sir,  feel 

em.     .  1   '    t 

Const.  Aye,  aye,  I'm  mortal  near-sighted,  [lays 
hold  of  Bilhjs  zvhiskers.) 

'  Bitly.  Softly,  softly,  yon  cursed  brute :  you've 
pullM  'em  off;  .      ''••,,,..  <,^V,     ;^' 

Const,  [holding  up  thexchiske^g^'lfi  hstdnishment.) 
False  vvhiskersJ.    ,     .  .  ,. 

Ran.  There's  cc^rrpboration  !  What  man  would 
wear  false  whiskers?  Lay  hold  on  li,er,,  Mr.  Con- 
stable !        -^n^^^^s^  '^-^j^  v;^>;^ 

Const.     Oh,  you  great  overgrown  liti'ssy  !     '|^ 

Old  G.     Let  go  the  y^entleman  ! 

[all  pulling  him  different  tvays.'\ 
!   Billy.     Thievesi    crin^'ps  !    kidnappers! 
'    Co7ist.      Peace,     I   sa\',     peace    in    the   king's 
name  !      Swear  the  man  out  of  his  own    daughter  I 
You  shall  all  go  before  the  justice.  '.^     v.         U  r' 

•ml  i  vc^'--'  '^'I  '^  "''  ■  • 

Enter  MiSS  SmirKER.  ^^" 

1..  ,^  \:,j  i-.'y 

Miss  S.  Justice  !  why.  Sir,  this  gentleman's 
my  own  brother-     Can't  you  see  'tjs  a  man  ? 

CoTZ^^^'-^ Not  the  '  more  so  for  wearing  the 
breeches  :— I  know  that  by  my  wife. — B:!t,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  shall  go  before  his  worship,  and  he 
shall  examine  this— Nondescript 

■   ^  .1  ,.».«*«,■ --ijij,- ..«K-^  -^qj 
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Billy. 
Dick. 
Old  G 
Miss  S 
Ran.  and  X 


Const. 
Han. 


Const. 
nJta«. 
!  Const. 
'  BUhj. 

jyick  • 

Miss  S. 
Dick..  . 
Rati. 

CoKAt. 

Ban. 
Const, 
,'BUly. 

All. 

Miss  S. 
and  Dick 


> 


FINALE  TO  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
Let  nie  go.  Sir  ! 

Let  him  go.  Sir  ! 

I  say,  no;  Sir  I 

No,  no,  no,  Sii- ! 

Man  of  justice,  lend  your  aid  ! 

Give  me  back  this  lovely  maid  ! 

Once  bhe  flourish'd  blight  in  beauty. 

Till  &he  brush'd  with  this  young  blade.— 
Running  off  was  vastly  /oofy. 

Oil,  you  rascal !  [to  Dick} 

Oh,  you  jade  !    [to  Billy'^ 

Jade  and  liu-sy  I 

They're  all  muzzy! 
Sir  !  i-e^enr  this  bare-fac'd  trick  \ 
All  the  gang  I'll  soundly  kick! 
Dearest  Jenny  !   lovely  daughter  I 
Fast  I'll  hold  her  now  I've  caught  her  j 
Proper  conduct  must  be  taught  her. 
In  a  cdl,  with  bread  and  w.iier. 
,  Like  a  lamb'  I'm  led  lo  slaughter  ! 
Save  me,  Gri|'eall!  save  xiie,  Dick! 
AH  a  flam,    a  hoax,   a  trick! 


.  Ran.  and 
Const 
Const. 


Old  G. 
and  Dick 
Billy. 


Miss  S. 
Billy. 


Let  him  go, 
I  say,  no.  Sir  ! 


Sir 


No,  no,,  no.  Sir  ! 
If  a  man  you  thu^?  declare  him,  * 

OflFto  justice  strait  i  l)ear  him  ! 
All  to  pieces  first  we'll  tear  him  ! 

{all  pulling  Billy  different  ways. 
Here  8  a  pretty  dance  I'm  led  !  ..,..' 

Kicks!    cuffs!  quarrels!   si  rife  1  vexatMotti 
Pray,  oblige  me,  dearest  Dick  !         "ih.''.  Uv 

Come,  and  knock,  me  on  the  head  I  ■  f\ 
Oh  !  I  burst  with  indignation  j 
^Murder!  fracture!    dislocation  j 
45^   fia\IWX'.ii^-fiOb!    Im  maimd,    rnrkilt^-d;  I'm-dewlir 
■■All,:    -i  ^^^..^.      AUa  flani,a  hpax,  atrick  ! . 

i--ai«B  ^:'^EWD  of  The  FIRST  ACt.. 


'tmi  i*uji 


UC-Y 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

j4djouu7ig^  the  Ilouse^ 

Enter  BiLLY. 

Billy. 

^^  HAT  an  unlucky  ras<:aJ  I  have  been,  to  eiorae 
into  this  Hottentot  country  !  kick'd,  ciKlgel^<^,  and 
sworn  out  of  my  cliiistian  name  !  Cail  me  Jenny, 
indeed  '  If  they  will  make  me  a  gjrl,  Ihey  should 
at  least  treat  me  with  the  re&pfiet  due  to  the  fair 
sex;  but  instead  of  that,  when  I  was  dismissed 
from  the  justice's^,  a  parcel  of  boors  lifted  me  on 
tlieir  shoulders,  to  carry  me  home  in  trium,)^i,  as 
they  said,  iind  coming  to  tbd'Sidaof  a  horse-pond, 
tiiey  dropt  me  into  it.       "•''^  ''<''  -  '  "^ 

Enter  J)i9^..  ,  *  '^  ^r^f 

Dick.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  t 

Bi'l/i/.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  you  laughing  Hyoena  1 
you  must  joija  the  sport  too! 

Dick.  Lor<l,  Billy,  it  was  suuh  vine  vun  to  zee 
fchee  sprawling  in  the  hoss-pondi  that— -ha,  ha,  ha, 

Mar  '      .    ■ 

:  Billi^-  r  Sii'>  you  insult  me  most  grossly— I  insist 
©n  satisfaction  1  .    >:i.:<.  ,    . ; 

Dicky-  I>om  thee,  if 'CHbtf  '  svl'a^gger'st  at  i^e, 
111—        ,..;  *  ■  ^\$:i  - 

^/^i/.  I5on't  stormr— I  me^in  to*  fight  you  on  a 
new  principle.  '  •  '  ^'  =  •' 

Z^^V/fe'.  ^Wh-at  is  tliat,  standing  still?  Thy  old 
p ri  n  G i  pi e's , — r u  u ni n  g  away. 

Billy-  Dick,-  you've  a  .Wja§j.^—,|'^^ust  flummer 
the  fool.  [a.s-^^T/e.^  You  are  a  wit,  0ick,  and  I  want 
you  to  lend  me — 
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Dick.     I^nd  thee — [draxving  back)  \. 

Billif.  I  don't  mean  money  ;  nobody  would  ask 
that  of  a  wit.  Lend  nie  your  assistance,  Dick.~- 
Tliat  cursed  affair  with  Peregrine  has  dished  me— 
Sylvia  smokes  me  for  u  coward. 

Dick.  Smokes  thee !  well,  I'd  ha'  sworn 
thee'dst  have  out  smok'd  any  body. 

Billy.     Would  you  ?    [pleased.) 

Dick.     Aye,  thou  art  zuch  a  dapster  at/w/^;?^. 

Billy.  Well  said,  Dick.  But  mark  me^— I've* 
plan  that,  with  your  concurrence,  will  recover 
my  credit.  Give  me  a  lift  with  the  women,  Dick, 
and  I'll  teach  you  soine  tricks  that  shall  make 
you  a  woman's  favourite  a^  loiig  as  you  live. 

Dick.     What  be  they  r  ■   t  >:lrV5Tr;oJ 

Billy.  Why,  I'll  teach  you  to  tie  jrmtr'  neck- 
cloth in  a  new  knot  every  day,  dance  in  a  new 
step  every  night,  and  to  talk  both  night  'i\iid  day 
without  saying  any  thing. 

Dick.     And  what  be  I  to  do  vor  all  this? 

Billy.  Pretend  a  quarrel  with  me—we'ii  fight 
a  duel  with  paper  bullets. 

Dick.     Paper  bullets  ? 

Billy.  Aye,  paper  is  marvellous  useful  tioVi^'-a- 
days.  Since  it  has  taken  place  of  metal  in  our 
pockets,    why  not  in  our  pistols? 

Dick'  Ecod,  Billy,  thou  art  a  deep  un.  And 
what  be  we  to  qnarrti  abmii  ?.  -    V:'  :  >i     i, 

Billy.  Do  you  aKjiorse  Sylvia,  -liW  her  Tepu- 
tation,  and  I'll  call  you  out  for  it-        ''^  '«^V 

,Dick.     Why,   dostthink  me  zicha  rdscal? 

Billy.  Don't  be  too  amiable— get  rid  of  your 
fine  feelings— not  a  word  !  l''ili>whip  off,  and  write 
a  challenge-  Consider  the  elegance,  Dick,  {T>tits 
himself  in  the  altkude  of  ^leveUiitg  a  pistol^}  the 
eelat,  Uie  consequenfeeyeu  will  acquiine  wkh  my 
sister..  '  "  '' 

:_„I>/cZv..  Fudge  vor  tljutl   sbelbores  me  tpo,..'m*ich 
wey  her  nine  paittfi  o'  speech-  jti:k>j<iK^' 
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Billy.     Psha  !    there  are  but  two  in  general  use. 

Dick.     Which  be  ti>ey  ?  •.  ' 

Billy.     Lying   and  swearing-  it)  liuit 

'  [Exih 

Dick.  As  var  as  concarns  thyself,  Billy,  thou 
hast  spoke!  triUh  by. /accident.  Til  second  il>li at 
numskull's  scheme,  forlhe  sake  of  having  a  laXigh 
at  un  ;  but  as  for  their  parts  o'  speech— he  !  he  ! 
be!  1  know  one  that*s  AV(5rth  all  theirs  together, 
and  that's  the  one  that  Loggerhead,  the  parlia- 
ment-man, excelled  in,  that  we  returned  last  elec- 
tion  vor  our  borough.. 

SONG,  DrcK. 

Loggerhead  and  Longhead  oppos'd  one  another, 
'Tvvas  a  glorious  electipttj  such  brow- beating  anti  bmher  !. 
TvVas  hard  to  sav  which  had  the  strongest  pretension-.. 
Longhead  hud  the  sense,       '       ;     ' 
But  Loggerhead  the  j)ence  : 
Their  consciences  were  both  of  the  usual  dimension^. 
..,j  .      Such  an  or^itor  was  Longhead, 
.         It  requir'd  a  very  strong  head 
■40  make  out  one  half  of  his  meaning  ; 

When  he  talk'd  of  Ins  and  Outs,  '    '  * 

,       .     Ihad  always  my  doubts  [    *179.^*     ' 

To  which  of  the  two  he  was  leaning.  ••'  rf),.' 

^e  harangued  about  the  nation,  \    , 

'■■■'  Reformation,  and  salvatioh  j 
'  Swore  his  lamb-like' eleetore 
r   '         ,|^I^d.wohes  for  protectors  J 

Till  they  all  stretch'd  their  mouihs,  being  toi^ch'd  tOjthe  c(^i;^, ; 
And  they  next  stretch'd  their  handb,—but,they  tauch'd  nothing. 
,  «n.^u    ..       more.  ' 

All  that  Longhead  said,  ••    'v 

Was  address'd  to  the  head  j  \ 

He  did  not  understand 
How  to  reason  with  the  hand, 
.   So  theyprais'd  him  for  a  genius  of  marvelous  note,  '"" 

>  But  the  devil  a  one  of  them  gave  him  a  vote.  ,     ;     .  ,,   ,-. 

Mow  Loggerhead  seem'd  in  a  pitiful  case,   '*t^V'  ;  A    \J^y4Mf  ■ 

I       When  oppos'd  to  th)s,  wopdtrf^i^  miaster  j^f  speee^y     ^i ;,!..':  ^ 

Poor  Loggy,  indeed,  carried  Tool  in  his  face,  .-^j^^ 

And  us  well  could  .have  flonvn,^s  palaver, or. preaCh.^ 
But  he  had  a  certain  rhetorical  twUt,  •' '  :•      \.:' 

Not  of  tickling  the  ear,  but  of  tickling  the  fistiu    ,^;i  ■  /^y  <• 
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'Twas  a  knack  full,  of  logic,  persuasion  and  grace. 
And  he  learnt  it  of  one  Mr.  Henry  Hase. 
He  made  no  botheration, 
.  'Bout  the  nation  and  salvation. 
But  he  gave  a  private  lecture 
To  every  elector: 
Honest  souls !  past  a  doubt  they  found  Loggerhead  glib  | 

He  chang'd  with  a  conjuror's  presto  I  their  notes. 
They  that  once  call'd  him  blockhead,  just  fit  for  a  bib, 
Nowr  clench"  d  his  proposals,  and  gave  him  their  votes. 

Then  why  talk  of  learning  and  wit  at  command  ? 

As  if  a  lich  bo()by  could  ever  be  dull  : — 
Sense  in  the  head  isn't  cash  in  the  hand. 

But  cash  iu  the  hand  will  put  sense  in  the  skull.  [iEyif. 


.1  / 


SCENE  II. 

Adjoining  the  House. 

Enter  Old  Gripeall  and  Random,  meeting. 

Random  in  Uniform. 

Old  G.  What,  my  noble  Captain,  reconnoiter- 
ihg  !  It  won't  do.— Smirker  should  have  married 
my  ward  ere  this,  if  we  had  not  been  thwarted  by 
a  cursed  bedlamite,  who  mistook  him  for  his 
daughter. 

Ban.     Mistook  him !     I'll  bet  you  a  hundred 
he'll  own  it  himself  ere  he  marries  your  ward. 
.  Old  G.     I  wish  you'd  say  five  hundred,  and  lay' 
that  wager  in  earnest! 

Ran^  With  all  my  heart.  I^et  us.  exchange 
obligations  to  bind  the  bet. 

Both.     Done !   Done  • 

Old  G.     I've  bit  the  fool,  (aside.)  [Exit. 

Ran.  He  has  swallowed  the  bait.  faside.J"V\[ 
follow  you  instantly,  {to  Old  Q.)— But  here  comes 
a  more  formidable  opponent.  .. 

'";  £w/6T  MissSmirker.         •    ',*., 

Miss  S.  So,  Sir,  you  have  abjured  b^th  senti- 
ment and  science.— You  oncQ  Q^l^  m^  tllf  >VftJ]^* 
ing  Encyclopcedia.  *    '  ^      ', 
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Ran.  ,  Behdld  rale  ardeut  as  ever,  to  turn  over  a 
leaf  or  two.  !  . » j.  ^  i.  . 

Miss  S.     Nay,   apostate,   Sylvia'  i^  ^  charm  in  q 

girl;   nor  should    I    Have    betrayed  ybu,  but 

May  I  speak  of  the  young  ladywith  the  Candour 
of  a  friend  ?v  '    • 

Ran-     Certainly. 

Miss  *S*.  Then  she  is  a  downright  concretion  of 
ignorance. 

Ran.    Very  candid,  indeed  ! 

Miss  S.  I  love  to  be  liberal.  I  shoi'ld  think 
her  €xtrenF>ely  genteel,  if  she  was  not  so  excessively 
"vulgar.  Then,  Random,,  her^-^ eyes!— -fine  eyes, 
but  every  look  is  a  double  entendre.  Ah,  I  abo- 
minate her  eyes—they  upset  my  philosophy. 

Ran.     And  mine  too-  ='    i 

.  Miss- S.     And  yet  you  perused  them  like-^:^-' 

Ran.     A  pocket  volume*,   to  amuse  an  idle  mo- 
ment: but  my  genuine  tlevotions  I  .s4 ill  tender   to 
the  walking  Encyclopoedia — to  yOjHAjVladam,  tlie 
"sum  total  of  science— the—  •  |>  ,  ..^  f 

Miss  S'  Don't  be  too  pressing  j-  Tiere'  comes 
ybwiig  G?ripeall,  consider  my  pre-engagenient 
j;"with  him. 

'     'Ran.  .What  !    shall  the  walking  Encyclopedia 
.be  bound  in  calf  ?  •.  ,,  ,• 

[^Exeunt  Random  and  Miss  S. 

.,'■■'  •'■.■'<' 

ilnter  BiLLY,  Sylvia,  andpic^, 

•.fn.B»?^.rrj  Slugs  !  sawpits !'  Herse-pistols  !  asperse 
the  lady  *s  honour!  ii»l'^*IviA,^>  ViV> 

i'^^.'  What's  the  matter  r       -^'r'  V^^     .-rv\ 
'Billy.    -Talk  of  her  having  a  boy  at  nurse  !  i 
SyL    Who,  Sir  ?  -'jldK^*s\i*;ol -Vsai  j; 

hilly.  You,  mad^m:—rPank  defamation  !  but 
don't  fretr-.-he  shall  share  the  fat^  of  ^'\\\  Tv\;^ezle, 
vhom  1  shot  for  slanderinig  tnj  grandmother.— 
Two  boys  at  nurse '  ^iiii-jj 

'    Sj/l.    Dick,  thisistooridiculoiiS^i"''*^^"^^'^* 
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Bilbj.     Don't  fret,i«Tadan>  5  I'll  make  hi tii  re- 
cant every  word  of  it.-.-H(^yzV/(?  I o  Dick-)  Stick  to  it, 
t^'Dickli brazen  it  out  1;-— two  boys,  and  a  girl  ! 
•ii.  D/c'^.    .Sylvia,  1  sgid  Iwit  half. 
./JJiUif*  '  JJon'ti  fi-Qt>  maiianij---youp  honour  shall 
be.  vindicated  !    slugs  are  the  word!    slugs  and    a 
saw-pit  1  flartiino- paragragbfor  the  papers!  ^'  fau.v 
•/Mi''  at  the  top,  •':Fh()t  through  the  head"   in  the 
middle,   and    **  amicably  adjusted"    .at-ljjie  §nd 
of  it.,H---Jf»k|'ji  ol.UincCn  ooi  »^flgi»4ioM.    A^V- 

Syl'     Sir  !  1-^-5:'  :  ■fi«-;!f;(: 

iiiUy.  .  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  b^gin  to  think 
me  an  acquisition. 

Si^L     AVIiat,  Sir,    to  a  puppet-shew?         .  .  .. 

Billy.  Upon  ray  soul,  girl,  you  ar©  act  ^r 
from  a  natural. 

SyU  [stepping  up  dose  to  him.)  Quite  close  to  a 
natural.  -  '     .  ..M 

Billy.  S'death !  is  this  your  gratitude?  But  I 
like  you  the  better  for  ii.  People  of  sepse  consider 
civility  as  ridiculous  before  marriage,  as  others  do 
after  it.  Follow  me, ,  Sijr,'  immediately.— Madam, 
if  you'll  come  to  the  north  side  of  the  churoh  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  you  will  find  me  in  a  situation 
that  will  alter  your  opinion  of  me  !  Should  you 
see  my  brains  blown  out — 

Dick.  That  would  alter  her  ophiion  o*  thee,  vor 
zartain  :  at  present  she  don't  2^6isrri'  to'think  thou 
hast  got  any* ;  -         .  ■     .  .  ■■       ,     }\   ,-j-,  ^^      {Exit, 

Billy,  No  brains !  theivl^ltoo^t^Qxvjgrd  !  Hot 'v^AigaaiHie'xJome ! 

I'll  do  such  deeds  shaft  inakc  the  world— but,  mum, 


Enter  Old ' (^^l^P^fi^Ll^  {hallooing  after  him.) 

:,Q^pid  G,.  Why,  Smir,ker,'artjrcting  pflays  ?  Here, 
'^I*^!e  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you. 
J,,  piliy.  [7*e^«r«//2^5.];  Mr.  Gripeiiil,,  do  you  be- 
jjje\'e  me  to  be  a  man  of  honour?  [w;y  pompously.^ 
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Old  G:    Certainly ;   what  then  ? 

,  BiUy-  Why  theti,  Sir,  I've  the  honour  of 
wishing  you  a  good  morning.  I  shouhl  have  the 
honour  of  staying,   but  being  engaged  in  an  affair 

[i)f  ihonour,   I  must  attend  to  it,  upon  my  honour. 

::      !  =  .  [Exit. 

Old  O.   Damn'd  deal  of  honour  !   biit  it  is  all  in 
%is  motith.  [aside.]— Syh'\?iy  what  has  he  been  talk- 
ing to  you  ?  ': 
Si/l.     Nonsense  too  absurd  to  repeat.— Ha,   ha, 
ha  !  a  charming  fellow  for  a  husband. 
:\   Old  Gl  ■  Why,   what  would  you  have,   girlfi, . 

Si/l'  I  really  can't  tell,  Sir  :  did  you  ever 
'know  a  girl  that  could?  Among  my  innumerable 
*>jk?vers,  the  choice  is  quite  perplexingk>»M  s-^S'i-^y 

■m: 

SONG,  Sylvia.  ,< .  . 

Damon  can  dance  with  ineffable  grace,  >  s ;  i  i  •; 

^        -  ?     '  Sti'ephon's  divine  at  a  ditty,  i      . 

.';..'  Thy  rsis  has  figure,  Alexis  has  file  e,  ^' 

And  Wasp  strives  so  hard  to  be  witty.  .  •     ',' ' 

Colin,  the' small,  has  a  very  big  look,,  .^.-.^.s  X.  4. 
f                  Celadon's  meek,  tho'  he's  tall.   Sir, 

Corydon's  meaning  can  ne'er  be  mistook,  '    , 

For  he  talks  withoUt  meaning  at  all,  Siri  ll'  i  -[^fiC^i  > 

But  the  iTian  I  select  all  their  graces  must  aid,'  ,  *"' •* 

He  must  leave  all  their  follies  behind  him  :  '  ^W 
Oh  dear  I  I'm  afraid  I  shall  die  an  old  maid  :  i  .. 

I.    .     Come,  Guard^e,  ancj  help  me  to  find  hiqa.  .  ,     ...» 

>M'mn3  I  J  iField  adjoining  a  Church-    ^^\\\'<\ 

.  :  A  it%Ar  -, 

i»v9A-^l>i!  "   :  Enter  Dick,  ivith  pislohi  '  '.fe%* 

%    t)ick-     Measter  Smirker's  red  hdt  il^ori  ilij^  fro- 

.  Jic-     Here  he   cooms,  s^ittin  and    fumin  feek  a 

toasted  apple.     Lorcl!  who'd  believe  he  wasn't  in 

downright  earnest?    Tirstep 'aside,  and  I^t-"  "^un 
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cool  a 
make  j 


cool  a  little.    I  wish  I  could  hit  upon  zum  plan  to 
make  a  laughing-stock  of  un.  [retires  among  the 


Enter  BiLLY,  with  pistols. 

<    Billif^     Hot  work,  this  duelling,  even  in  sham  ! 
'    Could  fight  every  thing  that  comes  in  my   way, 
man,  woman,  or  child  ! 

Enter  two  Farmers. 

Hey  !    hem  !   dam'me— who  goes  there  ?     Stand, 
or  here's  at  ye  !   [presenting  a  pistol.) 

ist.  Earfner.  Not  vor  zich  a  smock-vac*d  whrp^ 
ster  as  thou  art  \  {seizes  Billy,  and  wrests  the  pistol 
from  him.)   Fix'd  thee,  however,  my  lad  !— A  foot- 
pad in  open  day  !  ^ 

Dick,   {aside.)    That's  lucky,   by  gum  ! 

Billy.  Footpad!  oh,  the  devil,  the  devil !  Sir! 
sir !  I'm  not  a  profest  footpad,  Sir,  only  an  ama- 
teur ! 

2rf.  Farmer.     A  what? 

Billy.  He  don't  take.— Sir,  a  gentleman  foot* 
pad.  I  stopt  you  in  jest-t-good  jest,  wasn*t  it, 
tny  fine  fellow?  ha,  ha,  ha!  [slapping  the  far* 
mer's  shoulder y  and  affecting  to  laugh  it  of.] 
'V-'^t St,  Farmer.  Aye,  and  will  hang  thee  in 
earnest,  that  will  be  another  good  jest,  won't  it, 
my   vine   fellow?,  ha  1    ha  !    Iki!    {returning    the 

slap.)  -mv- !• — ' j-jii u, ■_ ,» I* .  j_,rr~ '.'  :,'W   I  ii;»ii;-;    i^iii  it 

Dick,  [coming  fprxoj^r.d^  What's  tli,e  matter  ?    . 
'  *^tf  Farmer-    Gripeall,    d'yie  ktiow  this  fellow  f^ 
hilly.     He's  my  particular  friettd;    I  came  here 
fOffigiit  him. 

■  'Dick.     He,  he,  he!   that's  likely  now  I    I  neveir 

2ced  his  knave's  face  bevore-  ,vi>W 

,.   .    Billy.    Never  saw  me  before  !  •: 

f^       Dick.     Oh,    aye— I  remember—thou  was  car- 

m-ried  bevore  justice  this  mornin.  ..  n 
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^;  Billy.  Wasn't  I  acquitted  for  want  of  eviiitnce. 
»^-  Dick.  And  taken  to  thy  old  courses- agen  di- 
rectly ! 

Ist.  Farmer-  The  harden'd  reprobate  !  tye  his 
bands  bt  hinii  'an/ m^rcb . 'no  oif  vor  a  second 
hearin     [they  tije  his  hands  behind  him.) 

Q,d.  Farmer.  .  'Twill  cost  a  jiower  o''  trouble  to 
prosecute.— -Let's  leave  'un  in  the  stocks.  ;»> 

Dick.     Good  thought,  faith  !    in  wey  'un  !     .^ 

Billij.  The  stocks !  the  stocks !  elegant  me 
in  the  stocks  !•  Hangv  me,  gentitmen,  and  vvel- 
comej,  but  don't  pnt  me  in  the  siocks.  [theij  force 
him  m.V— Oh,  that  ever  I  left  London  !  Why 
wasn't  I  content  withr^ral  retirement  amtong  the 
Sunday  mobs  at  Kensington  Gardens,  i 

^d.  Farpier.  Don't  fiet,  rogue!  tiiou'it  retire 
at  last  in  the  midst  of  a  mob.        [Exeunt  Farmers., 

Billij.'  You  may  call"  this  wit,  but  let  me  tell 
you  1  don't  relish  such  jokes.  Let  ipe  out  di- 
rectly !  ni.ai'i^'fii'^ 

Dick.     Let  thee  out?  '  ,  .  .? 

Bilbj.  Let  me  out?  Why,  you  don't  to eau/ to 
keep  me  here? 

Dick.  Lord,  Billy,  if  thou  could'st  but  zee 
bow  bootiful  thou  look'st,  thond'st  wish  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  thou  liv'st.  I'll  run  and  vfetch 
fhee  a  lookin-glass.  {^Exif.  laughing. 

^■■Billij.  So,  I  may  sit  here,  dik;e  a  babe  in^  the 
wood,  'till  the  ravens  come  and  pepk-ftij'  ^y^  ^VA^ 
What  shall  I  do  ?  {.^\mV 

J^7z/^yr  Old  GRIPE  ALL  and  S^j^PiA-'-ihe;^.  advance 
ig^fihe fronts  of  ^lije  siage  wiiliQilt  .percemifig  Bi LLY. 

Old  G.  Yes,  child,  Smirker's  your  Alan  !  I'lf 
just  look  overthe  '(vVitin*'s.  {stands  in  front  of  the 
sLagCy  inspecting  his  papers.)  If  he  hadn't  engkg'd 
himself  to  you,  he  might  pick  amon-g  a  dozen  "la- 
dies of  quality  ;  but  you  see,  as  the  case  stands^  Ills 
hands  are  tied  up.  [Here  Sylvia  perceives  Billy. y^^- 
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■Si/l.     I  perceive  it.   Sir  !— ha,  ha,  ha  !  ^ 

Old  G.  ,  [still  hupecthig  his  papers.']  What 
would  you  have?  Dof^sa't  he  become  every  situa- 
tion he's  placed  in  ?  did  you  ever  observe  his  beau- 
tiful attitudes?  A,h  !  he's  always  the  gentleman— 
quite  free  and  easy. 

Billy,.    Ah!. 
^^'^&M*B.  'A  heavy  sigh,  that !  You  begin  to  fefe^ 
for  him,  girl  ? 

Syl.     Most  sincerely.  Sir. 
.Old  G.     That's  right— -you  wou't  meet  a  better 
thatch.     He's  at  present  in  a  very  snug  thing,    a 
substantial  concern,   and  has  the  whole  to  himself: 

Billy.     Ah  ! 

Old  G.     Firmly  fix'd  in  a  pubHc  situation  I 
,  Billy.     Ah  !   - 

Old.  G.  And  added  to  that,  he's  largely  con- 
cern'd  in  the  stocks. 

Billy.     Oh  !   oh  !  ol^  !    [bellowing  out.'] 

Old  G'  [turning^  round.]  Thunder-a-nouns; 
whist's  ^11  this?   .  '•' 

Billy.     Tcike  me' out  \    [roaring-^ 
•.^cjQldG.     ^\^ho  put  you  in  ? 

Billy.     Hell  and  devils  1    take  me  out ! 

Olcli^.  {releasing  him,)  Ha,  ha  ha!  rare  sea-s 
soning  this,  for  the  marriage  yoke!  •  v^ff? 

SyL  Guardee,  doesn't  he  becomie  every  sif-fea- 
tiou  he  is  place^l  in?  J^'A  you  ever  observe  his 
beautiful, attitudes  ?  Ah,  he  is  always  the  gentle- 
man-'-quite  free  and  easy— -and  so  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  stock  !  ^'<:i%Wt^:mv^-^Emt  Sylvia. 

Billy ^  flivipi?ig  along.)  C'ixi^eih^^tocksl  j  shall 
never  recover  my  legs. 

Old  G.  T^To,  fgitli ,  you;vv^^l^^off  lil^e)^  lame 
duck.  "  -    ,    '  ' 
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If  I  stay  here  three  days  longer,  I  shall  be  carried 
therewith  my  heels  foremost. 

[Pushes  qff^Old  Gripeall. 

E?jter  Random. 

Oh  Lord  !    the  dragoon  captain  \ 

Ran.  Soh !  Dick  Gripeall  disclaims  having 
agreed  to  the  duel,  but  for  the  sake  of  laughing 
at  you ! 

Billi/.  The  rascal !  has  he  blown  the  paper 
bullets  ? 

Ran,  In  all  directions.  Challenge  him  in 
earnest. 

Billy.     To  get  my  brains  blown  after  them. 

Ran.  Rely  on  me,  I  am  your  friend  !  since 
that  beating  I  gave  you,   I've  never  felt  easy. 

Billy,     Nor  I.    {ivrithing  his  shoulders.) 

Rait.  Having  retracted  my  own  pretensions  tp 
Sylvia,  by  way  of  clearing  my  conscience,  I  shall 
exert  myself  to  advance  yours. 

Billij.     Civil:— but  how  ? 

Ran.  Send  a  challenge  to  Dick  Gripeall — If  he 
should  refuse,  you'll  pull  his  nose. 

Billy.     Pleasant i— but  if  he  should  accept  ! 

Ran.  Then  I'll  whisper  the  business  as  a  secret 
to  the  women.  They  shall  conceal  themselves  at 
the  place  of  action,  rush  out  at  the  critical  in- 
stantr.— 

Billy.     Dam'me,  that's  prime  !    Give   me  your 
hand,   my  boy !    I'll  fight  him  directly !    I  never 
want  courage,  except  where  there's  danger—'Run! 
give  hirn  a  verbal  challenge. 

Ran.     Won't  you  writer  ^ivvf 

Billy.  I'll  never  touch  paper  again- — Brush, 
my  dear  boy  !  cure  my  credit,  and  you'll  deserve 
a  patent. 

Ran.  Right ;  for  by  all  the  laws  of  quackery, 
he  who  can  cure  nothing,  must  be  able  to  cure 
every  thing.  [Exit. 
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Billii/.  Dem  their  gibes !  if  this  succeeds,  I 
shall  pull  up,  after  all;  establish  my  character  for 
courage,  return  to  town. with  ec/«^,  and  the  billiard 
sharks  will'  be  content  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  mo- 
ney without  kicking  rae  into  the  bargain. 

,>^j?tf^^m^nH2'h    SONG,  Billy.  '^      ' ''^^ 

Gaily  I'll  dash  along— sorrow's  mere  flummery  -, .       /*- tv 
■      Sentiment's  all  a  fantastical  ri^  ;  r^  '^^*^ 

I  once  read  a  novel,  call'd  "  Moivl  lunt  Montgomery,**^-  '  ' 

He  and. the  pig  were  from  infancy  plaj-fellows. ;      u\N'«R 
While  they  were  young  they  behavVl  very  well  :      ■'  "*  ;» 
• .  But  when  they  grew  up,  they  tui'n'd  out  very  gay  fel!6%^' 
Scamping  and  sky-larking—where  I  aha' n't  tell*       ;  Jiui* 

Pig  grew  SQ  rakish,  that  spite  of  his  clamoura  'f  T      .  u  Jii\-'. 
'        Cross- ways  they  tied  a  great  stick  on  his  chest  j^ i     r'i^W^ 
'•|So,  losing  at  once  both  his  acorns  and  amours,.  *         * 

He  sicken'd  and  died  of  a  paift  in  the  breasti*  -*^  V^  ll^/J? 

■        ■     .':")  ■■  /^m-. 

,  il  Shame  and  ,remorseseiz'Jhiff  ruthless  oppressors}'  .  ..W^iV,  . 
But  when  Montgomery  heard  the  sad  tale,       .  hn  f  iI;[JOiI' 
Vengeance  he  vow'd  on  poor  Piggy's  aggressors,     ^uV^ji'd. 
€(Aafirming  his  oath  vfrith  three  nippers  of  ale.   '^  .«  ' 

Soundly  he  kick'd  them":  but,  hapless  Montgdmery!  "^      "^ 
,  Nought  it  avail'ri  thee,   thy  grief  was  so  big":  ^  '^'  ^ 

He  madden'd,   he  smil'd,   and  to  shew  'twasn't  mUQunery-,  <<• 

,f]u vM**'? W>»^  '^^^hf'P  mr^ ?ltm«g<.i    . ,  -^ 

flfl^- r- W^^jfCiib  :ii'^'i ^^  9tf»rfW  lq93X$  V^S*^ " t^-i  Jiisw 

o-ju  j^ffiria  Udr.r/ c  in<4i>iv 

-  •  •»s3b.irnoxl*'W!  ,jlbw  .X.fla  3ai*a  I  xQ4^e^b  /u 
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SCENE  IV. 
J  Field. 

Enter  RANDOM. 

Ran.  Soil  !  Dick  seconds  my  plot.— Here 
comes  the  haberdasher,  ardent  for  action.  I'll 
make  him  forswear  his  own  idendity,  fix  Gripeall 
for  his  wager,    and  then  Sylvia's  my  own. 

Enter  BiLLY,  Jiourishing  his  pistols. 

Punctual,  Sir ! 

Billij.  Men  of  honour  are  always  punctual.— - 
But  where  are  the  ladies  ?  [looking  about  anxiously,) 
I  hope  thei/llhe  punctual. 

lian.  Station'd  behind  that  clump  of  trees— 
when  you  cr}' — "  Hem  !  make  ready  !"  they're 
to  rush  out. 

Billy.  Poor  devils !  hearts  in  their  mouths,  I 
dare  say — Dam'me,  I'll  frighten  'em  abil---Fire  ! 
fury !  'sblood  !  thunder.— Random,  you've  been, 
snug,  eh?  hav'nt  blab'd  to  the  girls?  When- 
ever women  get  scent  of  a  duel,  there's  no  fighting 
in  comfort.— Think  they  hear  me  ?  [apart  to 
Random')'-Wem  !    hem  ! 

Ran.     Louder— hem  !    hem  I    \_apart  to  Billy.'] 

Billy.  Random!  hallo!  Randpm!  [hallooing.) 
What  thmk  ye  of  these  pistols?  Detant  !  detant! 
Here's  thro'  the  bushes,  by  way  of  experiment. 

Ran.  Gently— you'll  frighten  the  girls  into  fits. 
{apart.) 

Billy.  Fine  fun  that! — Damn  ie2i\:\—[Loud)— 
[Loxv.)—V\\  teach  'em  respect  for  me.— Don't 
bring  a  surgeon,  Random  !  if  I'm  shot  thro'  (he 
head,  I  won't  have  a  surgeon  !  honour's  at  stake  ! 
slaughter's  the  word  ! 

Ran.     Really,  I  am  fearful. 
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Billi/.  Damn  fear  !  (hallooing.)- — That  loud 
enough  r  {apart.) 

Ran.     Up  with  it. 

Billy.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  horse-pistol 
club  ?   [i^oaring] 

Ran.     Never.    \in  the  same  key.^ 

Billy.  I  dare  say  not.  \loxv.'\ — \_Loucr\  I'm'presi- 
dent — We  fight  for  froHc — tread  upon  people's 
toes,  and  challenge  them  for  squalling  out— Wed- 
nesday's killing  day  ;  each  member  shoots  his 
three  before  breakfast. 

Ran.  Three  only  ? 
'  Billy.  As  many  more  as  he  pleases  ;  but  that's 
the  complement.  We  should  all  have  been  hatig'd 
long  since,  but  we  frighten'd  both  judge  and  jury. 
—By  this  time  they're  convinc'd  I'm  a  gentleman. 
\jipart.'\ 

Ran.     Oh,  your  antagonist. 

Enter  DiCK  ivif.h  pistols. 

Billy,  [to  Dick.]  Well,  Sir  !  made  your  will  ? 
^—Random  !    you've  the  horses  ready  ? 

Ra?i.     I'll  look  to  them.  [-E.r//.' 

Dick.     Oh,  what  we  fight  a-horseback  ? 

Billy.  Post  horses,  Sir,  that  I  may  set  off  di- 
rectly I've  done  for  you. 

Dick.  What,  you  settle  your  duels  like  you^ 
debts,  by  running  away  !  ^    a(»  uai<^' 

Billy.  'Sdeath,  Sir,  d'ye  trifle?  To  business, 
to  business— damn  fear !  I'm  brave,  from  my 
mother's  longing. 

Dick.     Lord,  what  might  she  long  vor  ? 

Billy.  A  soldier  j— marked  me  with  gunpowder, 
and  fighting  is  meat  and  drink  to  me.  Now,  sir- 
rah— "  Make  ready  ! — Hem  !" — f  After  a  pause  J 
Why  don't  they  come  out  ?— Hem  !  hem  !  (aside  J 

Dick.     Hem,  hem,  hem  ! — if  that's  the  vashion. 
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Billy.  Why  the  devil  don't  they  come  out? 
{aside  J 

Dick.     Coom,  Zur— to  business,  to  business. 

JBilh/.     My  dear  friend,  don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

Dick.     'Sdeath,  Zur,  d'ye  trifle? 

Billj/'  fin  a  low  xvhisper,  toivards  the  trees,) — 
We've  made  ready— hem  ! 

Dick.     Present!   (levelling.) 

Billy.  Murder  ! — Ladies,  ladies,  come  out  and 
prevent  murder.  [Ttuns  towards  the  trees,  and 
Random  rushes  out,  disguised  as  before.^ 

Ran.     Jenny ! 

Billy.  Papa  !  —  (After  a  pause,  turns  in  sup- 
plication to  Dick,) — Dick,  don't  let  me  be  kid- 
napped ! 

Ran.  Obdurate  girl,  confess  yourself  my 
daughter. 

Dick.     Confess  that,  ov  here' s—{[erclling  at  him.) 

Billy,    (throwing  himself  into  Random's  arms.) 


Stop  him,   stop  him  !     Save  your  duck,  your  dar 
ling  ! 

Entei'Ouy  Gripeall,  Sylvia,  fl?zf/Miss  Smirker. 

Ra?u    Standoff:  she  confesses— my  pretty  little 
pet  ! 

Billy.     My  dear  old  kind  papa  ! 
Old  G.     Dam'me,    the  mad  fellow  has  bit  him  f 
—How  now,  man  !    he  is  not  your  papa  !   (shak- 
ing Smirker  by  the  shoulder,)   you  are  Billy  Smir- 
ker,   the  celebrated  haberdasher*: .  i>iii  /     y  , , 

•^rc-i  .■ 
[D'ickprese?its  the  pistol  over  Old  G,*s  shou I derK,^ 

Billy'  'Tis  false,  (hitting  Old  G.  a  slap  on  the 
face,)  he  is  my  papa,  and,  I  am  his  daughter 
Jena^, \. .  .  ,  ,       [E^cMnt  Randqxft  and/^^' 
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Dick.  By  goles,  Sylvia,  instead  of  the  bride- 
groom, he  must  be  thy  br\desj?iaid. — He,  he,  he  I 
'tis  a  Nondescript  no  longer  ! 

[Exit,  following  Billy* 


Enter  Random, 

Old  G.     Fellow,  I'll  pay  you  off-- 

Ran.  [throwing  of  his  disguise.li  Five  hundred 
pounds  immediately. 

Old  G.     Random  ! 

Ra?i.  You  heard  his  confession  !  give  me  your 
ward,   or  down  with  the  money  ! 

AlissS.  Allow  me  to  remind  you.  Sir,  you 
promis'd  me  marriage. 

lian.  Oh  !  your  pre-engagements  with  young 
Gripeall ! 

Miss  S.  What  !  shall  the  walking  Eiicyclo- 
poedia  be  bound  in  calf  ?  Brute  !  Monster  ! 
Attila  of  barbarism  !  Nero  of  cruelty !  Tarquin  of 
finesse !  I'll  leave  thee  to  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  revenge  myself  on  your  whole 
sex,    by   renouncing  them  for  ever  !    [going   oid^ 

meets 

.  A 

Dick  entering.  ^-. 

."n':i))'j(,l.      >j)  \)\0 
Dick.     By  goles,  ma'am,  your  broth e^r*g  all  ddd 
fish. 

Miss  S.  Odd  fish  !  apropos  !  I  want  to  talk 
with  you. 

Dick.     On  what  subject  ?  <yov<T' 

MissS-     Catching  a  gudgeon.-Oh  !  Mr.  Dick. 
Dick.'   Oh!   oh! 

[Exeujit  hand  in  hand,  and  ogling. 
Ran.  [to  Old  &.]    Well,  Sir !  do  you  consent  ^ 
Old  G.    Well,  since  I  can't  help  it— 
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Ban.  Granted  with  a  good  grace. — Now  then, 
my  charming  Sylvia,  I  wait  but  for  your  con- 
sent. 

Syl.  Well,  since  I  can't  help  it — \^gives  him  he?- 
hand.l — But  you  have  treated  your  rival  most  un- 
mercifully. 

Ran.  By  no  means : — half  the  evils  of  society 
result  from  the  scarcity  of  female  employments ; 
nor  should  those  beings  be  class'd  among  men, 
who  usurp  the  occupations  of  women.        \Exeunt. 


THE    END, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TriE  talents  of  the  Actors,  in  llie  repre- 
sentation of  tliis  Piece,  secured  to  it  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Pubhc;  and  never  were  the 
thanks  of  an  Author  offered  witli  more  since- 
rity than  mine  are  now,  for  their  united  exer- 
tions. 

To.  enumerate  individual  Performers,  where 
all  so  amply  gratified  my  hopes,  would  be  in- 
vidious; but  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my 
peculiar  obligations  to  Mr.  Farley,  to  whose 
office  belon<rs  the  arranirement  and  conduct 
of  the  Stage  Business;  and  although  his 
well-known  abilities  in  this  department  will 
receive  small  honour  in  the  addition  of  my 
praise,  yet  to  his  experienced  skill,  and  un- 
M'earied  attentions  during  Rehearsals,  the 
Author  of  a  Melo-drania  chiefly  owes  his 
success  with  the  audience,  and  it  should  never 
pass  without  receiving  the  debt  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 
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DRAMxiTIS  PERSONii:. 

MEN. 

The  Commandnnt^    .«. .....4.«  Mr.  Hamertoji. 

Sir  Francis  Faddle^ Mt.  Jones. 

Captain  Latirely  ...4.. Mr.  Incledon. 

Enrico  Attier I ^    Mr.  Sinclair. 

Guillaume^    Mr.  Farley. 

Jaques,    Mr.  Sladeu. 

Jerdme, Mr.  Simmons. 

Michael^    Master  Williams. 

Tom  Tough f   Mr.  Emery. 

Blocks Mr.  HiGMAif. 

Officer  of  Police,  , Mr.  Howell. 

Rattling Mr.  Durusett. 

Shroud, ,.... „ Mr.  Tinney. 

Stern, Mr.  Norris. 

WOMEN. 

Miss  Eleanor  Arundel,  Mrs.  DAVENPohx. 

Mis^  Eliza  Arundel, MissCooRE. 

Lisette, Mrs.  H.  Jomnston. 

Officers  of  Police,  Soldiers,  Seamen,  Peasants,  ^c. 

Tbc  SCENE  lies  {n  and  near  the  Port  of  Dieppe,   ia 
Normandy. 

*^*  T}:«  Lisies  marked  with  inverted  Commas,  are  omitted   ia 
Representation, 
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k  ^^^ 

Act 

i^rF^^'l--^'^-' ■■SCENE  i.       ,.      .  ,,,...    ' 

TAe  Interior  of  a  Cottage ,  the  Residence  of  \j^Xi\L^ 
laume',9  Family — Jerome  and  Michael ///>co-. 
i'eref/ — Juis ett E  descejids  the  Stairs.  fMusfcf,  ^ 

TRIO — Jerome,  Lisette^  Michael. 

Jer.       List ! 
iw.  List ! 

AJiJi.  List ! 

Jer.  and  Lis.  -  List  if  he  be  near.  ,.     f,  y^ 

m/i.    ^3o!  '        ■)  No  footstep  do  1  hear,  !     T 

Z«M.  No !  >  No  footstep  does  he  hear.         '^  4^s^i 

Jbti    •  •  No !  )  No  footstep  does  he  hear.  «,V,y  •  J 

Lis.      Why  does  he  linger,  why  does  he  stay  ? 


'^\y)X 


The  night  flies  fast,  and  the  morning  gi'ey-. 
Now  'gins  to  peep  :   he  conies  not  home. 


fi      Where  can  he  wander,  where  can  he  roam  t'^/^^^-*  »^?^ 
List !   List !   List !   &c. 

Mic/i.  Midnight  the  convent  bell  hath  toll'd ; 

The  raorning  air  is  chill,  is  cold  :  .a     , 

Soon  will  the  swallow  leave  her  nest  j 
But  still  he  comes  not  home  to  rest ! 

Vist!  List!  List!   &c. 
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Lis.  Still  he  comes  not !  where  can  he  stay? 

Jer.  Don't  vex,  don't  vex  Lisette — he  will  be 
here  anon.     ■:.]M^j^  q:  X:r    ..     ,,       X^.,^^ 

Lis.  Anoni  why,  father,  you  have  told  me  so 
these  two  hours  :  I  have  no  {jiatience  !  - 

Jer.  Well,  I  said  you  had  no  patience,  didn't  I  ? 

Lis.  Then  I  say  I  have  patience :  haven't  I 
waited  two  hours  past  the  time  ? 

Jer.  VVell,  well,  you  have  patience  then  —you 
have  patience.  Bless  my  soul  1  'tis  the  way  with 
all  these  women — i(  they  can't  contradict  any  one 
else  they'll  contradict  themselves,  rather  than 
lose  the  pleasure  on't. 

Mich.  I  dare  say  Guillaume  will  not  come 
home  to  night. 

Lis.  Very  pretty,  indeed — not  come  home  to- 
night !  Why  not  come  home  ?  Hostilities  have 
ceased  :  the  prisoners  are  exchanged — then  vvhat 
detains  him  ? 

Jer.  Why,  the  sick,  that  remain.  Ah  !  'tis  a 
happy  time  when  war  ceases,  and  peace  again 
reigns  throughout  the  world,  I  little  thought  to 
see  the  day — but  the  year  1/83  brings  peace 
and  comfort  to  us  all. 

Mich.  It  will  be  his  guard  again  soon. 

Jer.  Hold  thy  tongue,  boy — hold  thy  tongue 
— ^you'll  make  her  jealous  if  you  talk  at  this  rate. 

Lis.  Jealous  1  make  me  jealous  ! 

Jer.  Ay,  don't  think  of  him,  Lisette  :  Lord 
bless  you,  my  dame  was  just  such  another  as 
yourself— so  fond  of  me,  that  she  half  killed  me 
with  kindness  ;  but  now  she's  gone  I  nev^er  think 
of  her,  and  I'm  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  the  day 

is  long.  .....   •      .      ,..;      .y- 

Li&,   Indeed.  Ivicdi  e  '  b-f'-'^ -•■"•'  in'^  ^>*^n^^r.".  ,-^^•" 

Jer.  Yes,  indeed — but  come,  boy,  we'll  pass 
away  the  time  with  a  ditty— sing,  sing — when  I 
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was  a  yoiinker  I  was  reckoned  the  best  singer  and 
the  boldest  man  in  all  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy. You  have  not  my  courage,  'tis  true, 
but  you  have  my  voice  exactly — ah,  'tis  a  sweet 
pipe  1 

Lis.  My  husband  Guillaume  shall  not  find 
mine  a  sweet  pipe  when  he  returns,  I  can  teli 
him — a  cold-hearted  good-for-nothing  creature, 

Jer.  Nay,  nay,  he  may  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  giving  the  basket  of  provisions  we  sent 
to  the  poor  English  prisoners  here,  and — 

Lis,  Humph!  No  doubt  his  attention  to  them 
Avill  be  the  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  me.  Come, 
Michael,  sing. 

.  I  ■ )  • 
\v33>i.ss  SONG — Michael. 

by^(i  «>  I. 

^i'*"*-^'  *'-'toud  and  chill  was  the  bla^t, 

And'the  bright  snow  fell  fast,  AlWiity 

On  a  maiden's  fair  bosom  who  travers'd  the  plain^ 
*^'  And  oft  a  sad  tear 

^J  ^u     y^bn  her  cheek  pale  with  fear,     ;^^^4  ^^^^  ^J' 
^ll  in  sorrow  for  him  wiio  in  battle  was  slainl' 
11. 
"  Down  she  sunk  in  despair, 
-     .,.,  ^.  »  "While  her  daik  flowing  hair 
. "  Wildly  waved  in  the  blast  that  swept  over  the  v/old  j 
"  And  more  white  than  the  snow 

'  ^iJ^:\^f^  "  "^^^  ^'^l  ^"^^  °f  woe*  :ili    -  u5i-  M 
.  :.^'> . Aad  the  heart  in  her  bosom,  alas!  was  as  cold." 

^nifU  III. 

iVdO'SiT      But  the  proud  foe  had  ■Jia4,>-i  t  i  i  inm  ^v.'tJJi^u 

Where  her  Henry  had  bled^  '■  • 

Still  with  conquest  and  love  had  he  thought  on  liercharfts; 

Amid  the  wild  storm 

He  beheld  her  fair  form. 

And  he  kiss'd  her,  and  warm'd  her  to  life  in  hi«  arms. 

B  2 
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Jer.  Well  clones  child,  well  clone;  ah,  yoii  have 
niy  voice  exnctlv,  ,so  soft  and  8o  sweet  (attempts 
toshg,-  'but  U  seiijed  with  a  ijit  bf  ooughing — a 
knock  at  thi  door):  Oh,  there  lie  is  at  last — open 
the  door,  boy. 

-Lis.  (aside).  I  won't  speak  to  liim  first,  if  it 
kills  me.  .->  j.,-,u.  ,v  r.i,Mwi-- 

Guil,  Ah,  my  old  Dad  !  not  at  rest  yet. 

Jer.  No,  nor  =  your  wife  either;  she's  not  at 
rest — I  never  saw  her  in  such  a  pucker  before. 

Guil.  Anxious  for  my  return,  I  warrant.  Oh! 
if  every  man  knew  the  pleasure  of  returning  after  a 
hard  day's  duty,  to  such  a  wife  as  mine,  old  maids 
and  musty  batchclors  would  soon  be  extinct ;  and 
we  should  have  notliing  but  merry  marriages, 
births,  kissing  and  ,;chri^tenmg,  from  morning 
till  night,  . , 

Jer.  Ha,  ha!  thou  art  a  merry  rogue,  i'faith— 
ha.  ha,  Lisette  !-r-what  ails  the  child  ! 

Lis.  I  can't  hold  much  \ov\gev— (aside) ^ 

Guil.  Talk  of  a  single  life — Pho  1 — give  me  a 
double  one,  for  it  makes  a  map  twice  as  happy. 

Lis.  O  my  dear  Guillaume  1— 

{Turns  suddenly  and  embraces  him.) 

Jer.  Ha  !  there,  there ! — that's  exactly  the  way 
my  old  wife  worried  me. 

Lis.  Well,  did  you  give  tlie  basket  of  prpvi- 
sions  to  the  poor  captives  ? 

Guil.  I  did;  and  received  ten  times  its  value, 
in  the  thanks  of  the  unfortunate.  I  was  once  a 
prisoner  myself,  ypu  kjipw,  on  the  English  coast, 
heart-brokK,  pnkaoM^'n>  9»tl  deserted  by  all — but 
|;hee,  Lisette. 

j^,.  Ah,  I  rememjjerrrrsfci^jelteqiyou  t|vQ' 
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every  danger,  and  left  me  at  home — hcigho  '■r^ 
wiih  nobody  but  my  old  dame.  •  -"  ^♦'  ^^'/♦■jm^  yf? 
Guil.  Some  linglish  ladies  witness^  mf  ciS^ 
tivity — one  amongst  them,  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  poor  Lisette,  wlio  at  the  prison- 
gate  day  after  day  awaked  my  release,  heard  her 
sad  story,  and,  like  a  pitying  angel,  flew  to  oiir 
assistance. 

Jer.  Bless  her  kind  heart! — I  know,  'twas  Miss 
Eliza  Arundel. 

Guil.  The  same.  I  was  lingering  in  confine- 
ment hopeless — helpless—she  recalled  me  from 
sickness  and  despair,  and  gave  at  once  new  life, 
liberty,  and  love! — Never  shall  I  forget  while 
kneeling  at  her  feet  in  gratitude,  how  sweetly 
she  exclaimed — **  Ah,  Guillaume,  should  you  in 
your  native  land,  meet  a  countrvman  of  mine, 
like  thee  bereft  of  freedom,  do  not  forget  theEng- 
lish  prison,  nor  Eliza  Arundel.?'^"  •  ui»*jy  i"^"^! 
Lis.  But  her  kindness  ended  not  here  :  when- 
ever she  resides  in  France,  on  the  estate  her 
father  left  her,  she  is  still  our  protection  and 
support. 

Jer.  Heaven   bless  her,  S!^  I^    with   a  good 
husband  and  a  large  family.  •^•^'-y->^'-  3?'  vt^ijob 
Guil.  Her  countrymen  r'c^'^HIyfgli1eVe^i)ut 
her  lover-r- 
(}Jer.  Her  lover  !  what !  the  young  Allieri'J 

Guil.  When,  in  a  moment  of  niteittperatice, 
he  rais'd  his  arm  against  liis  detested  rival,  the 
Baron  Holstein,  who,  mark  me,  was  his  seniof 
officer,  Enrico  Altieri  was,  by  a  prejudiced  court- 
martial,  sentenced  to  punishment,  and  comrriit- 
tfid  to  my  custody.  The  happiness  of  Eliza 
Arundel  depended  on  his  safety,  and  rreleased 
him.  '^'■ 

Lis.  You,  GuiHaume  !  Was  it 'by  ydnr  means 
\iQ  gain'd  his  freedom  ? 
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Guil.  It  was;  and  I  gloried  in  the  opportunity 
of  proving  to  our  benefactress,  that  Guillaume 
had  not  forgotten  the  English  prison.'  As  yet, 
all  attempts  to  discover  his  retreat  have  fail'd, 
although  the  Commandant,  who  is  the  late  Hol- 
stein's  bosom  friend,  has  been  active  in  pursuing 
him.  But  come — talking  makes  a  inan  hungry^ — 

Jer.  And  listening  to  long  stories  makes  me 
thirsty,  so  get  a  pitcher  of  wine,  boy — you'll  fare 
the  worse  at  home,  Guillaume,  for  your  charity 
abroad  tho'. 

Guil.  The  better.  Dad,  the  better-— tho*  my 
stomach  will  be  empty,  my  heart  will  be  full;  and 
if  I  haven't  scrmuch  food,  I  shall  have  more  hap^ 
piness,  depend  on't. 

Lis.  Indeed,  you'll  have  but  a  scanty  meal, 
love.  I  could  only  get  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  some  butter  and  some  eggs — to  be  sure, 
there  is  some  wine — but  that's  all,  except  a  plate 
of  fruit,  and  a  nice  salad  that  I  gather'dfrom  our 
little  garden. 

Guil.  And  that  will  be  a  banquet,  at  least  I 
shall  think  it  so — prepared  by  Lisette's  hands, 
and  sweeten'd  by  Lisette's  smiles,  I'll  just  put 
off  this  harness,  and  be  with  you  again  in  an 
instant — oh,  bless  you  !        [Kisses  he?',  and  exit. 

Jer.  Pho !  Nonsense,  nonsense !  Dear  me, 
what  a  troublesome  thing  is  an  atTectionate  wife. 

Lis.  Good-natur'd,  warm-hearted  fellow  !  I 
wonder  what  made  him  stay  so  late,  tho' — he 
didn't  mention! — no  matter,  a  curtain-lecture  for 
that.  ...;*«, V, !  - 

Jer.  Come,  boy,  fill  some  wine.  (He  sits.) 

Lis.  Hadn't  you  better  fasten  the  door,  father  ^ 

Ji?r.  Let  Michael  do  it-— I'm  so  exhausted, 
that  I'd  not  move  from  my  seat  if  Saint  Dennis. 
hiiD^eAf  was  to  knock  at  the  door. 
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I  M  (Atthisiristant  a  loud  knock — Jeeome  starts 
forward  in  terror),  '  > 

Mercy  on   us!  what's  that— look  through  lUe 
window,  Michael.  (ii^^V'    Hfi 

Mick.  Somebody  in  black,  father.  '^lii 

Jer,  In  black  ! — oh,  bless  ns  !   who  can  it  be  ?• 
Lis,  Ha,  ha  !'-^you  were  the  boldest  m^n   in 
the  province — well  vSaid,  father — 'tis  only  a  mes- 
senger   from  the  Commandant — (knock) — open 
the  door.     .;  >ui  j^^ttibBlH'-***  '  ^inor!  "Ij-   i»— 

[yiic^ \^x^  opens  the  door,  aw,<iALTiEBi  enters 

I  .^ — a  large  black  cloak  wrapped  about  hiniy 

Vvy^^  <i\witk  steel  clasps — a  belt  round  it — a  broad 

hat  and  feather). 

Alt.  Friends,  your   pardon — attracted   by  the 

light  from  your  window,  a  poor  but  honest   man 

entreats  protection. 

Jer.  (uneasy).  An — an  honest  man  ! 
Alt.  I  must  soon  depart — give  me  but  rest  and 
shelter — you  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Lis.  We  seek  no   recompense  for  hospitality, 
Sir,  and  should  my  husband —    f?fi«   p 

A^t.  Your  husband  ! — who  is  your  husband".*-''' 

-  Zds.  A  soldier,  Sir.  »'V<> 

Jer.  Ay,  he  attends  the  prison.  **'*^ 

-^/^.' Confusion  ! — I  have  no  time    to   lose-*— 

(aside.)     My  intrusion  troubles  you — I'll  seek 

an  asylum  eli>ewhere.  * 

(l^Fraps   his   cloak   about    him   keutill/y  and 
crossing  to   the  door,  is  suddenly  met   by 

\i,\    t>iGuiLLAUME,     uhom     MiCHAfiL    IVent   '^<#'' 

-    fetch  at  the  entrance  o/*  Altieri).  ''A't'' 

Guil.  'Tis  the  very  man  I   (Aside).  'W-' 

Lis.  Whatman?       T.Mjd  *c    >   ■  -  ;  -   .m.V  ' ' 
'    Guil.  Hush! — Stranger,*  ycmr'si^  Tre}?oStbi— 
you  shall  have  it— 'if  .you  require  food,  you  si i all 
have  that  too,  and  a  soldier's  welcome.  •"  Come, 
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Sir,  sit  and  eat  with  us  (goes  to  fflZ?/eJ-J-Michael, 
take  the  gentleman's  cloak  and  hat. 

j4lt.  He  does  not  remember  me.    (Aside), 
(In  givmg  the  cloak  ^o  Michael,  the  belt,  on 
which  is  a  large  steel  clasp,  falls  from  the 
cloak).  -.'-'  -^Tit'-M^  «|- 

"Wandering  thro'  Normandy  to  Dieppe,  I  stop'd 
at  the  depot,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  let- 
ter to  the  Commandant.      uxj  9i\%~t^\ 

Guil.  (aside).   That  is  true. 

Alt.  It  was  the  petition  of  the  unfortunate 
Altieri,  for  the  Commandant  to  interest  himself 
in  his  behalf,  and  obtain,  ,i£  possible,  a  new 
trial.  ^  ;^ 

Guil.  Good  ;  but  why  did  he  not  wait  liis 
answer  from  the  Commandant  ?  (Aside). 

(Here   Michael,  having  laid   the  hat  and 
cloak  on  a  small  table  at  the  side,  returns 
%uith    a  jug,  and   seeing   the  belt  on  the 
floor,  picks  it  up  J. 

Mich.  Here,  Sir,  is  your — ^^ 

Guil.  (ivho  has  observed  him,  snatches  the  jug 
ivith  his  right  hand  aiid  the  belt  with  the  left, 
which  he  conceals).  Aye,  right,  Michael  — give 
me  leave,  Sir — here  is  your  wine. 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  right  wine,  i'faith — ^}'our 
health,  Sir. 

Alt.  Yours,  friend,  and  all  (drinks) — so — (they 
offer  food). — Nay,  I  cannot  eat — now  then  to 
repose. 

Guil.  At  your  pleasure,  Sir — 'tis  a  homely 
couch,  but  with  the  reflection  that  you  have 
this  day  done  a  kind  action,  it  will  as  much 
rc^fresh  your  aching  hmbs  as  tho'  'twere  down 
that  pillowed  them.  .i  ;je-*t-:;?i1a*.Vci  iiss^kK 

Alt.  A  heart  at  ense  might-fifKfe?'repo?e,>ilH3A 
mine  is  bn..-»i;ing  * — iucept «-.  boldier's  g<alitii^,de.    . 
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SONG— Ai^tEtir.  - 

I. 

Whate'er  my  fate,  where'er  I  roam. 

By  sorrow  still  oppress'd  j 
rU  ne'er  forget  the  peaceful  home. 

That  gave  a  wanderer  rest. 
Then  ever  rove  life's  sunny  banks. 

By  sweetest  flow'rets  strew'd  ; 
Still  may  you  claim  a  Soldier's  thauk^ 

A  Soldier's  gratitude ! 

II. 

The  tender  sigh,  the  balmy  tear. 

That  raeek-eye'd  Pity  gave  j 
My  last  expiring  hour  shall  cheer. 

And  bless  the  wanderer's  grave  ! 
Then  ever  rove  life'^  sunny  banks. 

By  sweetest  flow'rets  strew'd ; 
Still  may  you  claim  a  Soldier's  thanks, 

A  Soldier's  gratitude ! 

f^s  Altieri  retires  at  the  end  of  the  Song, 
he  offers  money), 
Guil.  Nay,    Sir,   1  do   not   wish  ■  to   boast   a 
foolish  pride,  but  here  your  bounty  would   ap- 
pear a  recompense — excuse  me. 

(Altieri   grasps  Guillaume'5  hayidy  and 
uttering  the  words,   **  Thanks,  thanks,'* 
>  ■  '^^'  goes  up  the  stairs). 

Set,  What  was  that  he  muttered  ? 
"'-Lis.  Poor  creature,  he  looks  very  ill. 

Jer.  So  I  say — he's  the  most  ill-looking  fel- 
low I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Guil,  (examining  the  clasp).  Here  are  some 
ilnitials  on  the  clasp  that  may  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  owners — How  I — What  can  this  mean — 
E.  A.  ! 
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,    '   ,-,   .,,  i'  'yf  At  the  same  time). 

Lis.  Giiillaume  !  S 

Guil.  Let  me  reflect — yes,  it  must  be — but 
sorrow  has  so  changed  him — hegrasf/dmy  hand 
wilh  the  warmth  of  gratitude — tears  too  were  in 
his  eyes — Yes,  yes  1  — 'twas  his  own  petition  he 
delivered — and  I  knew  him  not. 

Lis.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Guil.  Enrico  AUicri  !  (a  knock).  Ha  !  who's 
that  knocks  at  such  an  hour  ? 

Jaq.  (without) — Guillaume  !  Guillaunie  ! 

(Still  knocks). 

Guil.  Open  the  door-r — make  haste  (Lisette 
opens  it) — Ah,  Jaques— and  the  Commandant  ! 
To  what  lucky  accident  is  my  poor  house  indebted 
for  this  condescension  ? 

Com.  Attend  !  A  person  strangely  habited  has 
delivered  a  petition  at  the  prison -gate  addressed 
to  me,  in  behalf  of  that  wretch  who  killed  my 
dearest  friend,  the  Baron  Holstein.  A  large 
cloak  shrouded  his  figure,  and  the  shade  of  his 
broad  hat  in  part  conceal'd  his  features — but  I 
suspect —  .;rv.v,:.^i 'i\v  V.  i.A 

Guil.  What!  ^    .. -,    't^\"'^\^      r  '•^.    \'' 

Com.  That  'tis  he  birnsetF~AttIe'ri. 

Guil.  Altieri! 
y.^^.Jaq.  I  saw  him  enter  this  house,  and — 
■  ..^(jwi/.  This  house,! 

Mich.  Oh,  father,  it  qfiust  be  the  stranger, 

Guil.  That  i^r/jfhereV— no  doubt,  no  doubt.  . 
^ ...  (Jerome  pushes  Michael  to  Lisette). 

'  Jaq.  The  initials  E.  A.  were  pn^his  belt. 

Mich.  A  belt!  Oh  yes,  yo\i^  kiipw,  he  drop'd 
it,^;f'^.ther-r-an4  I  gave  it  tp  you.        .  .,  ^ 

[Here    lli^^ETTB' ,  catches  ^ISfiQUA&L    aside 

Guil.   lou— you  did — you  did,  iVlicliaeI..^f    -,, 
Com.  Produce  it —    , 
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Guil.  The  strangep  snatch*d  it  from^me  as" he 
fled. 

-  *^'Ia(f.  Fled  !  'r^.4  . 

'Xxuil.  Ay — but  come,  pray  sit  down,  Sir,  and 
I'll  inform  you  of  the  circumstance-  There,  Sir^ 
tliere  —  (tlici/  sH  on  d  tiYcular  bench  before  the 
fire) — the  air  is  sharp,  and  this  old  house  but  iir 
protects  us — Li'^ette,  draw  the  curtains — quick, 
quick,  and  bring  some  wine. 

/^Altieri  at  tills  instant  appears  on  ttie  stairs 

descending,  iut  is  prevented  by  a   signal 

^'-'Jrom  hi SETri-'. — he  starts  Lack,  and  is  seen 

•  listening  to' the  ensuing  conversation). 
Com.-  Qovna^  your  story —  "'"U' 

Giiil.  I  obey  you,  Sir — scarcely  had  I  returned 
from  my  duty.at  the  prison,  when  a  man,  dress'd 
as  yoQ  describe,  knock'd  at  my  door,  and  was 
admitted — he  had  a  soldier's  mien,  and  vou  know 
one's  heart  warms  towards  a  comrade  in  distress- 
but  he  was  hardly  seated,  when,  fixing  my  eyd 
stedfastly  upon  him,  I  thouirht  I  remember'd 
the  features  of  the  Count  Altieri,  who  eluded 
my  vigilance  when  I  kept  guard  over  him,  and— 
(^Here  GviLhAVME^xes  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
Altikri).  ^ 

Jaq    Well!  -  ,  ^  ^    /  "       ,    '     , 

Guii.  He  seemed  toVeatl  tny  thoughts— he 
suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger,  and,  from  the 
agitation  I  betray'd— he  knew  that  to  remam 
here  one  instant  longer  might  be  fatal  to  him — 
and,  spite  of  all  anxiety — of  all  fatigue,  he  dart- 
ed through  that  door — . 

Jaq.  (turning)  What,  that  door? 
,Lis.  (coming  up  at  the  instant,  and  interrupt' 
ih^  the  sight  of  J  kavEsJ — Some  wine.  Sir  ! 

GuiL  Ay, — -that  door,  and  escaped  the  very 
moment  he  would  have  been  taken. 

c  Q, 
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^^'^'"Com.  Which  way  went  he  ?     (rising,)  V'-'''- 
^■'^q.   Ay^ — did  you  watch  him  ?  .o:.' 

Gnil.  No !  The  circumstance  ^6  much  dis- 
turbed me,  thit,  for  a  few  moments  I  scarcely 
knew  how  to  proceed.  '-'^  .jui  ■;> 

Com.  He  must  be  pursued  instantly  ;  no'dbubt 
he  will  take  the  road  to  Dieppe — Guillaume  fol- 
low me — You  can  identify  his  person  ;  and 
should  it  be  your  fortune  to  secure  him,  I  will 
double  the  reward  to  you,  which  is  offered  by 
the  state  for  Altieri's  apprehension- — On— 

Guil.  If  it  be  possible  to  secure  him,  I  will  do 
it — not  for  your  reward,  but  that  my  own  con- 
science will  afford  me.  /'  --  [.  -^     - '     V*^.- 

Jaq.  Come,  we  loiter—'- ^'^^      W     .  'O 
^ '»-  \_Exeunt  Com.  and  Jaques. 

Guil.  Michael,  my  sword  {the  hoy  brings  it^  and 
kis  cap  J.  Lisette,  my  dear  Lisette,  thou  hast 
done  I  his  well — once  again  we  have  preserved 
him — Follow  me  to  Dieppe  instantly* — he  will 
surely  fly  that  way— so  follow,  for  without  thee, 
I  am  but  half  myself.     Farewell !    <  •'    *    '  '  " 

[_Music. — Exeunt, 

Lid^iih  :     SCENE  11./  v/wa.>  -.  .u-'^' 

•  ■V>tj-JMJ         .......  ^•.^  iCW— -^    ^.'iili^..' 

5ii  -  •;ii    vntVL-i^fiti  J-  A  Forest.     .wnrA-^'SU]    'C'iri. 
£  ^I'^i'-J..  lO  ,  '. ■■  '/ -.i.. u^^o..■■ 

'  Enter  Altieri,    (Music),         -.  ,. 

^  ■'^'jilt,  I  have  outstrip'd  my  pursuers,  and  in  thi» 
obscurity  I  may  for  a  time  repose  my  wearied 
limbs  in  safety.  O  unfortunate  Altieri,  to  what 
a  fate  has  man's  oppression,  and  a  just  resent- 
hient  of  it  reduced  thee  ! — the  gratitude  of  that 
soldier,  the  noble-hearted  Guillaume,  has  twice 
pteserved  me— but  now  my  only  hope  is  to  es- 
cape to  England.  The  chance  is  desperate.  ^ 
{Al'iieri  starts  at  the  voices  of  his  pursuers  J . 
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Jaq,  Follow,  follow,  comrades.  He  cannot 
escape. — "  Follow,  follow  1"  (Voices  tvithaut), 
cjOml,  (rushes  in) — We  are  close  upon  him — I 
siaw  hitn  distinctly—Altieri  I  -  Allii^fi  U-^i^i^^ 
laume  calls.  j,^a,^~  .-    ,/ ,.;^,,h  -^n^r.^ 

^^.jilt.  My  friend  (advancing) — my  only  friend. 
i    Guil.  You  have  no  time  for  thanks — plunge 
into  the  deepest  shade,  and  lie  conceal'd  till  the 
pjarsuit  is  past. 

^«^v.*>  ^oUQWr^he  eiitere?}.;tlii9  p^rt  of  .the 

lOreSt.  _:;0 — ri'iL-Tf^n'MiorTt;  p'cf^.fif  A   -v.i}     it.sl-    iff"' 

5^j^.  Guil,  Away  !-^to  the  left,  to  the  left,  ,i^;> 
,,  ^Altieri;  re^iV^*  as  JAayEg  ^r/fierisj.ji— n 

Jaq.  Have  you  found  him  ?r>t-.Tii!  A.rf/  -r  frsi]? 

Guil.  No,  he's  too  nimble  for  us. 
^  Jaq.  Too  nimble  I  vfh^  I  thought — I'm  sure 
I  heard  voices.  \  ■:,i^)  ;>-,ow.;  ^^.fj  ,lhii-jM  ^^^?i 

Guil.  Yes,  so  did  he — .your  confounded  howl- 
ing gave  him  due  notice  of  your  approach. 
[,i^Jaq.  Humph!  you  may  thank  yourself  for  it 
•—he  was  safe  in  your  custody  once — you  should 
have  kept  him  so — but  }ou  are  so  plaguy  cojnpasr 
sionate. 

Guil,  How ! — dare  you  suspect  me  ! 

Jaq.  1  know  you — ^you  are  too  full  of  this  hu- 
manity ; — witness  the  English  captives,  the  bas- 
ket of  provision  last  night — I  observed  it-— 'tis 
contrary  to  order — so  look  to  yourself,  or  keep  a 
civil  tongue.  •    - 

Guil.  Do  you  threaten,  scoundrel  !  hear  me — 

.  tjiose  English,    when   in  their  power,  have  ever 

treated   us  with   kindness  and    compassion — so 

they  treated  me  ;  and  if  ever  I  forget  it,    may  I 

,  become  a  wretch,  mean  and  contemptible  as  thou 

art. 

Jaq.  Ah  !  that's  all  very  fine— butj .^^jiil^  ji^Qii 
preach,  this  fellow  escapes.        {v-.,tx^»a  nt  mo 
,  GuiL  Well,  forwaid  then— Uii«  Way  ne  went— <• 
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but  remember,  that  mercy  to  a  brave  Enemy  is 
the  brightest  laurel  on  the  Conqueror's  brow. 
\JEcceunt — Gujllame  looking  back  anxiously. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Quay  at  Dieppe — An  Hotel  on  the  right  oj 
the  Stage — Merchandize  of  various  sorts  lying 
at  the  back — Shipping  in  the  Harbour  beyond. 

GLEE. — Seamen*. 
I. 

Our  ship  in  port,  our  anchor  casf, 
r  The  tempest  hush'd,  and  calpa  the  main. 

We  Utile  think  of  dangers  past. 

Nor  those  that  we  may  meet  again  j 
But  w  hile  the  cheerful  can  goes  round. 
In  every  dr^.ught  is  pleasure  found,        ^ 
For  then  we  drink,  and  drink  with  glee, 
1'he  sailors'  welcome  home  from  sea, 

II. 

(  Tho*  hard  our  toil,  cur  peril  great, 

:  Our  hours  of  ease  but  short  and  few, 

"We  never  murmur  at  our  fate. 

But  each  fond  moment  past  renew. 
And  while  the  cheerful  can,  &c, 

\_Exeunt  Sailors, 


^'Hj 


Manet  Block. 
Enter  Tom  Tough. 


'  "-^om.  Yeo-ho,  brother  Block  ! — what  all  pur, 
stowage  heav'd  ashore  ?  ^ 

^/«c;^»  AH  right,  messmate.  :.^^^. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  piece,  this  Glee  was 
omitted  after  the  first  night. 


Thm.  Ecod  there's  a  rare  cargo — I  reckon  after 
thecustom-househa' rummaged  them  a  bit — I  shall 
swing  my  hammock,  at  old  Madam  Arunders— 
and  all  the  French  landlord's  congees,  and  my 
Lor  Anglais,  won't  better  him  a  pinch  of  oakum — » 

Block.  Ah,  I  never  thought  to  see  a  thorough-, 
bred  seaman,  like  Tom  Tough,  sail  in  the  wake 
of  such  a  cock-boat  as  Sir  Francis  Faddle. 

Tom.  Why  look  ye,  Block — I've  seen  some 
service  in  my  time,  but  I'm  now  little  better  than 
a  sheer  hulk; — and  when  the  old  Admiral,  Sir 
Frank's  father,  broke  from  the  mooiings  of  life— 

Block.  What,  not  alive  ! 

Xom.  No  more  life  in  him,  than  one  o'the 
dead  eyes  o'the  Dreadnought — stifF  as  the  main- 
mast— death  has  brought  him  to,  and  he's  safe 
moor'd  at  last  in  smooth  water,  and  a  blessed 
harbour.  He  was  a  kind  "heart,  and  as  brave  too, 
as  ever  laid  an  enemy  alongside,  or  cut  a  passage 
thro'  a  boarding  netting. 

Block.  Ah,  you've  weather'd  some  squalls  to- 
gether. 

Tom.  We  have  that ; — and  when  the  Admiral 
struck  his  colours — as  we  all  must — some  time 
pr  other  (with  reverence) — I  promised  to  stick  by 
his  son  as  I  had  by  him — but  I  don't  much  un- 
derstand the  trim  of  this  gingerbread  son  of  his— 
he  whiffles  and  skims  about  like  a  dog-vnne  on  the 
weather- quarter  in  a  cat's-paw — while  his  father 
was  as  steady  as  his  flag  at  the  fore  in  a  seven- 
knot  breeze — firm  as  the  mast,  and  immoveable 
as  the  colours  it  supported.  But  come,  bear  a 
hand,  or  Sir  Frank  will  heave  in  sight  a'fore 
we're  clear'd  for  action. 

\_Exi'  Block. — Tom  turns  up  the  Stage,  and 
at  goods. 
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Enter  Altieei, 

^It.  So  far  I  have  eluded  all  enquiry — once  on 
board,  and  I  am  saved — should  I  never  return, 
farewell  my  dearest  Eliza,  perhaps  for  ever. 

SONG.— Altieri. 
I. 

Dear  maid,  should  I  never  return. 

Oh  give  to  remembrance  a  tear  ! 
The  love  in  my  heart  still  shall  burn. 

For  one  who  has  cherish'd  it  here. 
For  ever !  for  ever,  dear  maid ! 

II. 

Dear  maid,  though  thy  loss  I  deplore. 

Should  fete  all  our  sorrows  dispel, 
I  ne'er  may  be  torn  from  you  more. 

Till  in  death  we  may  sigh  a  farewell. 
For  ever !  for  ever,  dear  maid ! 

V, 

Tom.  What  cheer,  brother  i  ^ 

u4lt.  A  stranger,  I  would  learn  when  the  next 
packet  sails  for  England. 

Tom.  When  the  wind  chops  about. 

^It,  Weather-bound  too  !  Stranger,  I  am  faint 
with  hunger  and  with  thirst. 
"5  Tom.  What,  banyan-day,  may-hap  ? — you 
shall  mess  with  mte, — see,  here's  the  victualling- 
ofRce — I'll  line  your  planks  with  some  English 
beef  and  a  can  of  grog : — that  will  fetch  up  your 
lee- way  with  a  wet  sail,  I  warrant ;  so  heave 
a-head,  my  hearty. 

u^lt.  We — we  shall  not  be  interrupted  ? 
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*rom.  Interrupted !    by  whom  ?  r .       > 

Alt,  I  had  forgotten — this  transport ! 
Tom.  Transport !  why,  Lord  help  the  man  I 
there's  not  one  in  the  harbour.  Mounseer  a  little 
crazy,  I  take  it.  Come,  it  seems  to  ha'  been  hard 
a-weather  with  you' for  some  time — 'Helms  a-lee 
• — about  you  are — (Altieri  eyiters  the  Hotel), -^ 
Damme,  he  looks  as  if  he'd  been  on  short  allow- 
ance all  his  voyage — poor  devil !  ^Eccit, 

bna  .1.  Enter  Captain  LxvREl^iWrrti^itij'-^'yr.-^ 

""^cLU,  At  length  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  T 
am  again  at  liberty— yet,  ere  I  embark,  I  must 
inquire  if  my  sister  be  now  at  Dieppe— 'twould 
be  unkind  to  leave  France  without  seeing  her.'*«' 
Perhaps  together  we  may  hail  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion  ;  that  happy  land  !  the  guard  of  the  weak, 
the  support  of  the  stranger.  .  ♦"J'^ 

•  L  •      ?:>ni5{->fta  ofc'.: 

Undaunted  jti  peril,  and  foremost  in  dadgefg}.  »  ^\^2  .ilTi'A. 

Ever  ready  the  rights  of  mankind  to  defend ; 
The  guard  of  the  weak,  and  support  of  the  stranger  i  ,* 

To  oppression  a  foe,  and  to  freedom  a  friend  ^  S^C  ./  nA 
Amid  the  rude  scenes  of  dismay  and  commotion,  -iij  j; 

Since  Anarchy  first  her  red  banner  unfurl'd,  \ 

Still  firm  as  a  rock  in  her  own  native  ocean,  \ 

Stood  England,  the  Anchor  and  Hope  of  the  World. 

"•. 

Sweetest  spot  on  the  earth !  where  true  honour  combining 
'  ^With  justice  and  truth,  gives  a  strength  to  the  whole  ^ 
Where  the  rose-bud  of  beauty  with  valour  entwining, 
Exaltelh  the  bear*,  and  enlargeth  the  soul. 

*  This  Song  was  written  by  W.  J.  Lisk^,  E«q. 


•» 
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O,  land  "of  my  blrlll !  yet  shall  peace  be  thy  portioB,  "H: 

Thy  white  sails  in  commerce  again  be  unfurl'd  j     i  .V'.rv 

And  still  shalt  thou  stand,  lovely  rock  in  the  oceani  '"'Vv  V 

The  Anchor  of  Europe,  the  Hoge  of  the  World !  Vai:  ui 

Fad.  CustoiTD-bouse  officers,  don't  tell  me— 
custom-house  officers,  indeed — they  broke  open. 
all  my  trunks,  ransack'd  my  whole  wardrobe,  put 
every  individual  thing  into  utter  confusioii,  and 
me  into  a  passion  ! — 1  shall  not  be  able  now,  to 
make  myself  irresistible  these  two  days — -such  a 
papk  of  savages  I  never-— Hey  !  what,  Laurel ! 
is  it  possible  ?       .  ,    ;„...,.,,.•,  .  , 

Lau,  Frank  I.vj|^f;,..f  .>^.,,  ^..  „,.•,,,„. ,^,:  .,  r?^.  n 

Fad.  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  tnars  wonder- 
ful, would  have  thought  of  plumping  upon  you 
the  instant  I  set  foot  in  France. 

Lau.  The  fact  is,  I  have  just  been  liberated—^ 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  now  allows  rae  to 
return  to  England. 

Fad.  Ah  !  that's  the  very  reason  I  left  Eng- 
land :  that  going  abroad  in  time  of  war  is  prodi- 
giously inconvenient.        v  ''<«?  ,iti'r»  ivi!   o  ;  •«.»   -d . 

Lau.  Your  father,  the  Admiral,  never  fouffd 
it  inconvenient,  Sir  Francis. 

Fad.  Oh,  yes,  he  did-— very — he  absolutely 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Lau,  For  which  reason,  I  perceive,- there  is.no 
danger  of  your  country  losing  you. 

Fad.  Oh,  yes  ;  St.  James's  Street  must  endea-, 
vourHo  do  \vithout  me  for  a  short  time — not 
that  1  see  vyhat  /can  possibly  learn  in  France.    .^ 

•*  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Sir  Fnincis,  from  affecta- 
tion, has  acquired  a  habit  of  pronouncing  the  r,  like  the  letter  y. 
For  instance  :  You  rough  rogue,  he  pronounces,  "  yo&  3/ough 
^ogue"— and,  critical  crisis,  "  cytical  c^/sis." 
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tr,Zau.  One  lesson  at  all  events — you*ll  learn 
how  to  seta  just  value  on  the  blessings  you  enjoy 
in  your  own  country. 

Fad.  Ha!  hunr) ! — ^Yes,  dear  me,  that's  very 
prettily  said.  But,  Captain  Laurel,  my  motive 
is  matrimony,  with  an  absolute  rara  avis — an 
article  that  will  do  its  credit — I  protest,  her  tout 
ensemble  is  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  that  I  am 
actually  pining  to  death  for  her — positively  my. 
senses  seem  to  be  leaving  me.         ^        X'  .h':j\ 

Lau.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  so — I'm  perfectly 
of  your  opinion,  Sir  Francis.  But  tell  me,  wha^ 
is  the  fair  one's  name,  Faddle  ?      j^  ,jX  .k^oY 

Fad.  P'addle  !  no;  the  fair  creature's  name  if 
not  Faddle  yet,  but  it  soon  will — .Lady  Faddle!— 
no,  at  present  she  is  call'd  Eliza  Arundel.- ^i^,jj;£,i 

Lau.  Eliza  Arundel  1  my  sister  l-r-then  she  i$ 
still  in  France,  f^sidej. 

Fad.  You  must  know,  she  is  the  child  of  a 
second  marriage — both  father  and  mother  ar^ 
^defunct — but  I  am  told  Eliza  has  a  half-brother, 
an  Officer  of  seme  kind  in  the  Navy.  Now  these 
brothers  are  sometimes  very  inconvenient  to  us^ 
and  as  he  has  been  in  the  thick  of  war's  alarms, 
I  hope  by  this  time  that  he's  pop'd  off".  '  jo-g 
-,  JLau.  He's  much  obliged  by  your  good  wishes. 

Fad.  Eliza  resides  at  this  place,  with  a  stiff 
frump  of  an  aunt.  Miss  Eleanor  Arundel.  Toml 
[J^pm  Tough  !  (Calling  towards  the  HotelJ^,^  -^ 

',.T.  ',-V  k   \o 

-:\]VK'  :    jEw/er  GuiLLAUME  and  Lisette;  '>"4  -s> 

€iuil.  Now,  while  Jaques  attends  th^  Com- 
roandant  on  a  different  route,  if  I  can  see  Altieri, 
you,  Lisette,  may  conduct  him  to  the  cottage  of 
the  vineyard — 'twas  well  you  followed   me  so 
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Ziau.  Ah,  Guillaiimel  my  khid-hearted  guard, 
wbat  brings  you  to  Dieppe  so  suddenly  ? 

Guil.  I  am  ii)  search  of  a  fugitive — perhaps,  Sir, 
you  may  have  seen  him.  (Retires  with  Laurel). 

Fad,  Tom,  I  say-— where  the  plague  is  Tom  ? 
'i — stuffmg  himself  with  lobscouse,  I  protest. 

Torn.  Aye,  aye,  Sir  !  [coming  from  the  Hotels 
hhTiERi  following,  reti'eats  at  tha  appearance  of 
strangers). 

Fad.  Take  this  billet-doux  to  Madinoiselle 
Arundel,  as  they  call  her  here— ^no  blunder 
now. 

Tom.  To  Mad'' E.Arundel— what's  the  lady 
mad  ? 

Fad.  Mademoiselle — 'tis  directed  to  Eliza-^ 
mind,  no  blunders — >Adieu,  Laurel,  adieu!  Waiter, 
a  dressing-room  immediately — Waiter  !       [^Exii, 

Toln.  Never  sail'd  in  the  packet  service  afore, 
so  I'll  stow  it  away  under  hatches— I'll  give  it  a 
birth  a-board  my  bacco-box. 

Lau.  I  have  seen  no  man  3q  dress'd  h^re — ^A 
black  cloak—   d^.  ■-'.:.  s.  \::r- a    ■■' y'v,  ■:    ^n.^/ ;•;. 

GuiL  And  a  broad  hat  and  feather,  that  is  the 

description  given  in  this  order  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. '  ':■-  i  s  ■■■    '■  'S  ;.;':..  i  ■  I'  y."^  :•  ,  *i'  \ 

Tom.  Hey!  how' was  he  ngg*d,  brother?  oyer- 
liawl  that  article  ao-ain. 
•  '^Giiil.  A  dark  cloak— r-      '■-_(-  t-^-\"i  \'    ';;i-' 

Tom.  So,  so — a  pirate  has  hung  out  the  signal 
of  distress,  audi  have — (Here  Alt  ieri  appears 
at  the  mndowJr—We]],  they  may  sink  him  with- 
out my  help ;  I  have  been  on  a  lee-sbore  myself 
before  now,  and  damn  me  if  I  betray  him.  (Here 
Altieri  appears  at  the  window y  imploring  Tom), 

Guil.  Have  you  seen  liim  ? 
^  Tom.  Where   should  I  have  seen  him  ? — I'U 
J^ad  'em  into  ^  different  part  o'the  house — hp 
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may  then  slip  his  caWe,  and  scud   out  o*port 
without  being  hail'd. 

Enter  Jaques,  7vitk  Soldiers*    ' 

.^Jaq.  We  have. traced  him  at  last.  You  station 
yourself  at  that  door,  the  rest  follow  me  into  the 
house. 

Giiil.  Then  he  is  lost !  (Aside.) 
j^^j/rt^.  Come ! 

.    ^om.  Stand  by^  you  lubber — I'll  show  you  the 
way.  ,    .;  ..  :  •>,  •    . 

QUARTETTO— Laurel,  TomTough,  Jagues, 
and  LiSETTE. 

Tom.    Now  follow,  I  will  lead  the  way. 

Be  steady —  :    - 

Lau.     .*———— Yet  a  moment  stay. 

Gull.  (Reading  paperj.  Five  feet  eight  inches  — 
Itis.  Pale  and  wan— ^  t-:.tj  pX 

Guil.    A  broad-brlm'd  bat,  with  feathers  on. 
Lis.      To  shield  his  body  from  the  cold, 
Guil.     A  large  black  cloak,  decay'd  and  old. 
Ml.       Now  follow,  he  will  lead  the  way  : 

Be  steady  pow,  be  cautious,  pray. 

(JVkile  the  description  is  sung,  Altieri  is 
seen  to  throw  off  his  dress  at  the  articles 
described), 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Guillaume,  Lisette, 
and  Centinel. 

(The  Centinel  parades  before  the  door  of  th^ 
Hotel — Lisette  endeavours  to  attract  his 
attention,  ivhile  Guillaume  makes  signs 
to  Altieri  to  descend — this  is  render  d 
difficult,  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
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when  I  told  Iier  what  had  happened,  she  tootc  on 
sadly — 'tis  pity,  truly,  that  she  who  feels  sd 
much  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  should  htve 
any  of  her  own  to  trouble  her.  But  where  is 
Guillaume  ? 

Lis.  Oh,  he'll  soon  follow  me,  I'll  warrant. 

Jer.  Ah,  thou  hast  attractions,  and  *tis  but 
right,  for  he  can  never  stir  but  you  are  close 
at  his  heels — just  as  your  mother  served  me — 
Well,  child,  thy  love  holds  merrily. 

Lis,  Aye,  truly  does  it. — I  could  follow  him 
still  in  wealth  or  poverty,  and  never  lieave  a 
sigh  of  sorrow  but  when  his  duty  calls  him  from 
me. 

SONG— Lisette;    '    \* 

[Omitted  after  the  fir»t  represcBtation], 

f  • '  ,'\    ■■  . '3 ;  i>when  Guillaume  first  tried,     ' '     ^^'; 

To  make  me  bis  bride,  '  .        ' 

Then  I  was  the  joy  of  his  life,  ^'^  ^ 

And  the  honey-moon's  light 
'.      ""         On  our  wedding  shone  bright^    "  ' 

For  he  call  d  me  his  dear  little  wife. 

I  iiing  lira,  la,  la,  &c. 
When  he  call'd  me  his  deir  little  wife. 

'.    :  ti  :       But  the  honey-moon  set. 
The  poor  man  in  a  pet. 
Began  thus  a  conjugal  strife—  .    ..  . 

I  am  busy,  pray  go, 
Atid  because  T  said,  "  No,** 
He  cried,  *'  Zounds,  what  a  plague  of  a  wife,'* 

I  sung  lira,  la^  la,  &c. 
Yet  I  still  am  his  dear  litiie  wife. 

\^Exit  LiSETTE   to    Cottage — Jerome 
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Jer.  Ah,    well;  I  must     see    after   our  little 

festival — You  get  every  thing  ready  within.    Our 

lai^y  will  be  here  anon.  \^Exit  up  Stage, 

^  ,  [^E^it  LiSETTE  to  Cottage. 

Enter  on  the  dpposite  side,  the  Commandant  and 
Jaq-ves. 

^y.Com.  This  is  their  haunt-— We  are  arrived  iri 

time. 

^u^Jaif.  *T\s  evident  — Guillaume  Js  treacherous,, 

and-— 

Com  Be  silent-^be  cautious — -you  are  tpo  vio- 
lent— should  accident  in  any  way  discover  that 
Holstien  still  lives — 

Jaq.  Lives! — does  Holstien  live? — I  thought — •" 
.'•  Com.  (aside).  ''Sdeath — 'tis  too  late— so  far  I 
must  trust  him—- He  does ;  but  Holstien  is  my 
dearest  friend,  and  I  wish  to  serve  him.  —  He  ten- 
dered his  affection  to  this  Eliza  Arundel,  and  was 
rejected— she  preferred  theyouth  Altieri.-; — Smart- 
ing with  disappointment,  Holstien  exerted  his 
authority  beyond  endurance-^he  reviled,  ^te  dis- 
honor'd,  and  at  length  he  struck,  the  boy  En- 
rico— In  a  distant  province  the^  met^  and 
fought.  'r  >.' 

Jaq.  I  remember — 

Com.  Holstien  fell-— Altieri  fled,  and  concealed 
himself,  convinced  the  wound  he  gave  his  enemy 
was  mortal ;  aiid  on  tliis  belief  does  Holstien*s 
future  hope  depend — lor  still  he  ioves  this  girl. 

Jaq.  Then  why  not  try  his  fortm>e  now.? 

Com.  Until  this  fugitive  Altieri  be  taken  'tis 
useless ;  therefore  lurk  near  the  house,  and 
watch  them  carefully  j  — but  for  your  life  mention 
not  the  Baron  to  a  human  being — should  they 
once  know  that  Holstien  lives,  'twould  mar  us 

s 
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when  I  told  lier  what  had  liappened,  she  took  on 
sadly — 'Us  pity,  truly,  that  she  who  feels  so 
much  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  should  h»ve 
any  of  her  own  to  trouble  her.  But  where  is 
Guillaume  ? 

Lisi  Oh,  he'll  soon  follow  me,  I'll  warrant. 

Jer.  Ah y  thou  hast  attractions,  and  'tis  but 
right,  for  he  can  never  stir  but  you  are  close 
at  his  heels— just  as  your  mother  seiVed  me — 
Well,  child,  thy  love  holds  merrily. 

Lis,  Aye,  truly,  does  it. — I  could  follow  him 
still  in  wealth  or  poverty,  and  never  heave  a 
sigh  of  sorrow  but  when  his  duty  calls  him  from 
me. 

SONG— LiSETTE. 

[Omitted  after  the  fir«t  represcBtation]. 

»vr^  -.'  '^    When  Guillaume  first  tried. 

To  make  me  his  bride,          ' ';    '  ' '   "  '  ' '    '  .; /  ' ' 
■■  ■""       Then  I  was  the  joy  of  his  life,  -  ^- '  ^  '^^   •  •  ' '  '•'  "'''^' 
And  tlie  Iioney-moon's  light 
'..     "        On  our  wedding  shone  bright. 

For  he  call  d  me  his  dear  little  wife.  •     . 

I  sung  lira,  J:{,  la,  ace. 
When  he  call'd  me  his  dejlr  little  wife. 

'  .'   i.1  ^      But  the  honey-moon  set, 

Tlie  poor  man  in  a  pet,  v  j        ; 

Began  thus  a  conjugal  strife—  "*-.«.;•— 

I  am  busy,  pray  go, 
Atid  because  I  said,  "  No," 
.^  :   He;  cried,  "  Zounds,  what  a  plague  of  a  vife," 

I  sung  lira,  la,  la.  Sec.  ''yov     :        i 

Yet  I  still  am  his  dear  iitiie  wifcvo  '  •     ■■'{■'       '  ^  ' 

fv  -■''■-■,:  ■■  ;  - 
^Exit  Li  SETT  E   to    Cottage — Jerome 

,    :.     -  ...   Up  ^h  J^nt^yc'yi^:..   .-     .       ,. 

,vbst    nCwi-..       .•>'VM     lUi'T^Of     £  J  .lii ^■■r.^:     ~  .    ■- 
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Jer.  Ah,    well;  I  must     see   after   our  little 

festival — You  get  every  thing  ready  within.    Our 

lady  will  be  here  anon.  \Exit  up  Stage, 

[^E^it  LiSETXE  to  Cottage, 

Enter  on  the  dpposite  sick,  the  Commandant  and 
Jaq.\jes. 

-'T'Com.  This  is  their  haunt — We  are  arriv'd  iii 

time. 

~'..'Joq.  *Tis  evident  — Guillaume  Js  treacherous,. 

and' —       >v?.i  • »  !'X  .^VJfT.v/r  i  itiX  'iiii^jv^ 

Com  Be  sileiit-**-be  cautious^— ^oti  ^re  too  vio- 
lent— should  accident  in  any  way  discover  that 
Holstien  still  lives — 

Jaq.  Lives! — does  Holstien  live? — I  thought — •" 

Com.  (aside).  ''^fXe^ih — 'tis  too  late— so  far  I 
must  trust  him^ — He  does ;  but  Holstien  is  my 
dearest  friend,  and  I  wish  to  serve  him.  —  He  teh- 
dered  his  affection  to  this  Eliza  Arundel,  and  was 
rejected--*she preferred  theyouth  Akieri.^; — Smart- 
ing with  disappointment,  Holstien  exerted  his 
authority  beyond  endurance-^he  reviled,  "he  dis- 
honor'd,  and  at  length  he  struck  the  boy  En- 
rico— In  a  distant  province  they  met^  and! 
fought. 

Jaq.  I  remember — 

Com.  Holstien  fell—Altieri  flecl,  and  Concealed 
himself,  convinced  the  wound  he  gave  his  enemy 
was  mortal ;  and  on  this  belief  does  Hulstien's 
future  hope  depend — for  still  he  foves  this  girl. 

Jaq.  Then  why  not  try  his  fortune  now.? 

Com.  Until  this  fugitive  Altieri  be  taken  *tis 
useless ;  therefore  lurk  near  the  house,  and 
watch  them  carefully  ; — but  for  your  life  mention 
not  the  Baron  to  a  human  being — should  they 
once  know  that  Holstien  lives,  'twould  mar  us 
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'instantly— This  paper,  signed  by  the  Intendant 
of  Police,  is  the  order  for  his  appreiiension. 
Whatever  assistance  you  may  want,  this  will 
procure — '{^Ives  a  purse) — be  faithful,  and  re- 
member your  reward.  \^Exit  Commandant. 
Jaq.  To  thwart  this  haughty  Guillaume, 
would  have  been  sufficient  recompense,  but  this 
private  service  money  has  fixed  me — a  smart  affair 
enough — but  what  does  it  contain  (empties  the 
purse) — Oh !  this  will  do. 

(Music  heard. — Jaques  retires— ^ Enter  Li- 
SETTE  from  Cottage:  she  places  a  table 
seats,  fruit,  &c.  as  the  Villagers  advance 
with  Eliza  Auundel,  iEYxoME— first, 
joyfully). 
-^Lis.  They  are  coming  !  I  hear  the  music. 
\  1.  (Advances  to  meet  Eliza). 

'\f^-Eliz.  Ah,    Lisette,    my   poor  girl — ever  the 
first  to  welcome  home  your  mistress. 

Jer.  'Tis  her  duty,  lady — 
-'^  Lis.  And  I'm  sure  my  greatest  pleasure. 

'  Eliz.  Good  girl — but   where  is   Guillaume? 
Has  he  brought  Altieri  hither  } 
•^i--Lis.  Not  yet. 
■  Jb^.  Altieri! — so — 

(Aside — ivatching  from  his  concealment), 

Eliz.  Poor  Enrico  1  —  love  has  been  thy  only 

crime — ^justly,  but  rashly  resenting  the  insults  of 

a  detested  rival,  thy  only  fiiult. 

^  ^^  Jer.  Be  of  good  cheer,  lady — in   this  cottage 

you  may  see  him  in  safety. 

Eliz.  True,  I  mny  once  again  see  him,- whom, 
to  my  unfeeUng  aunt,  I  dare  not  confess  is  so 
dear  to  me.  1  he  unexpected  appearance  of  my 
brother,  Captain  Laurel,  has  given  me  new  hope : 
to  him  I  have  disclosed  our  situation,  and  he  has 
promised  to  assist  us. 
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Jaq.  Indeed  !      (Aside). 
Eliz.  When  the  tide  turns  at  sun-set,  a  boat 
will   be   ready  on    the    shore — a  vessel    will    be 
lying-to  in  ihe  harbour,  nnd  in  a  few  short  hours 
Altieri  will  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

Jer.  Aye,  in  England ' — 'tis  the  wanderer's 
honie  1  • 

E/iz.  But  I  interrupt  your  merriment — come  ! 
(Eliza  seats  herself  of  the  table,  atte?ided 
by  Jerome  and   Lisette. — A  Pastoral 
Dance  commences     the  various  i/ii.plemenis 
of  the  J'^intage^  ivith  ribbons  and  fioxvers^ 
made  use  of  in  a  gay  fanciful  arrange- 
ment,— J  AGUES  looks  occasionally  from  his 
concealment. — As     the.  Dance   concludes^ 
GuiLLAUivfE    enters   in  haste  and  alarm^ 
followed    by   Altieri  — m   Guillauml'^ 
hand  the  cloaks  t^c.J 
GuiL  Courage,  bir,    courage  1   this   is   to  be 
your  place  of  concealment. 

Jaq.  (behind).     Is  it  so  !— Now  to  the  Com- 
mandant. ,.,-,,j  %,.... 
Guil.  Ah  I   whose  voice  was  that  ? 
Eliz.  {Having  lisenfrom  tlie  table ^  at  the  inter- 
ruption).—  E^irico  !   my  beloved  Enrico! 
Alt.  Eliza,  here  ' 

Guil.  Stay  not  in  this  spot — -you  may  be  ob- 
served— retire  to  the  cottage,   I  entreat  you, 

[Eliza,      ltieri,  a?ic/ Lisette  Exeunt, 
Jer.   {to  Peasants).  Away   lasses,  away  boys — 
away — away  with  you.  [_Exit  Peasants, 

— What  has  happcn'd  ?   (to  Guillaume). 

Guil.  We  have  been  seen— ^watch'd — this 
coat  and  this  belt  must  be  destroy 'd — -As  we  pass'd 
hither,  the  Commandant,  or  1  am  mucii  mis- 
taken, cross'd  our  path — if  he  has  discover'd  us 
my  life  is  forfeit. 

JB  2 
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Jer.  Your  life,— Oh  no,  no — rnot  your  life. 

Gidl.  Death  will  be  more  welcome  than  dis- 
grace ;  and  if  nothing  less  will  prove  my  grati- 
tude, willingly  for  h^r  shall  I  resign  that  life 
which  she  preserved.  But  come,  lather,  our 
plan  is  laid,  and  when  the  sun  sets,  Enrico^s  free! 
^Exeunt  ^oppUfig^,    (Music J. 

SCENE   II.        ' 
Jfn  uiparlment  at  Miss  E.  Akundel's. 

Enter  Laurel  and  Tom  Tough. 

Lau.  You  and  your  companions  then  promise 
your  assistance — you  will  not  fail  ? 

Tom.  Not  we,'  your  Honour — when  I  pipe  all 
hands  they'll  pbey  the  signal.  But  who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  my  old  Commander  here!  I 
haven't  been  better  pleas'd  since  you  made  Tom 
Tough  a  boatswain. 

Lau.  Well,  brother  sailor,  wait  within,  and 
when  yop  haye  delivered  Sir  Frank's  message, 
remember  my  request. 

Tom.  I  warrant  your  Honour,  [^Exit. 

Lau.  So  far  all  bids  fairly — My  sister's  expla- 
nation has  been  ample — her  aunt's  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  sanction  the  addresses  of  Altieri,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  their  misfortunes  ;  and  if  I  have 
power  to  prevent  it,  they  shall  no  longer  be  the 
victims  of  injustice  and  oppression— that  done, 
the  ocean,  again  shall  be  my  element,  a  ship  my 
pradle,  and  the  rough  wind  my  lullaby. 
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SONG,— Laurel. 
I. 

Scarce  had  the  tempest  ceas'd  to  roar, 
Scarce  had  our  ship  beat  off"  the  shore. 

When  beam'd  the  morning  light, 
AU  hands  make  sail !  the  boatswain  cries. 
Pur  flying  royals  sweep  the  skies, 

A  vessel  hove  in  sight ! 

II. 

We  near'd  the  chase,  the  fight  began-* 

When  ship  to  ship,  and  man  to  man,  S 

Each  Briton's  heart  beat  high ! 
Longside  the  foe  our  guns  we  plied. 
Till  a  mere  reck  on  ocean's  tide. 

We  shouted  victory ! 

III. 

A  crippled  hulk,  now  home  wo  steei;,.. ,    ; . , 
To  friend  and  mistress  doubly  dear,   «.'/"♦ 

With  hearts  elate  we  fly  ; 
For  those  who  fell,  a  sigh  they  heare. 
For  us  a  crown  of  laurel  weave. 

And  hail  our  victory  I 

Re-enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Now  for  a  peep  at  Sir  Frank's  sweetheart 
-^I  shouldn't  wonder  now  if  my  Nell  wasn't  the 
tighter  vessel  o'the  two,  tho'  she  han't  so  smartly 
rigg'd — f pulls  the  letter  out  of  his  tobacco  box)-^ 
Wheiigh  ! — {gives  along  whistle)  black  as  a  collier 
in  the  Pool — Ecod  there  she  is,  stately  as  a  three- 
decker— How  large  she  looms-r-she's  about,  and 
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stands  this  way — ^^My  eye  !  how  her  canvas  shakes 
in  the  wind.  (Retires). 

Enter  Miss  Eleanor  Arundel. 

Miss  A.  So,  the  hour  approaches  when  I  shall 
Again  behold  the  elegant  Sir  Fran'cis  Faddle — 
when  last  in  England,  his  attentions  to  me  were 
too  evident  to  be  misunderstood,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity will  no  doubt  be  chosen  to  lay  his  title  and 
fortune  at  my  feet.— I  am  snrprised  he  is  not 
here- the  weather  appears  favourable — \  wonder 
\vh,-it's  the  hour. 

7bOT.  (suddenly — who  during  the  speech,  has 
been  7naking  observations) — Half  past- four  P.M. 
scud  flying,  with  squalls,  and  a  gale  of  wind  from 
the  northward,  please  your  Ladyship  ;  at  least 
that's  the  reckoning  by  the  log-book  of  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Miss  A.  Mercy  oh  me,  what  a  voice  1 — why, 
who  are  you,  fellow  ? 

Tom.  By  name  Tom  Tough,  please  your  wor- 
ship. I'm  rated  on  Sir  Frank's  books  as  a  sort 
of  loblolly  boy,  and  ha'  brought  this  here  billy  doo 
-r-I  think  he  called  it. — {Miss  Arundel  receives 
the  letter — turns  it  in  amazement,  &c.  ivhich  dis-^ 
concerts  Tom.) 

Miss  A.  To  Mad"^  E.  Arundel— 

Tom.  That's  right  mun — E.  stands  for— - 

Miss  A.  Eleanor — it  should  have  been  written 
at  full. 

Tom.  Eleanor — oh  ! — that's  French  for  Nell, 
I  take  it — they  call  my  wife  so  sometimes. 

Miss  A.  This  is  very  strange  ! 
•  Tom.  Bless  you — Sir  Frank  be  as  strange  as  his 
vcriting  every  bit-^-afore  I  went  to  sea   the   last 
cruise,  he  was  as  tight  a  lad  as  ever  crack'd  bis- 
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cult ;  but  since  the  Admiral  died,  he  has  hoisted 
the  standard  of  Folly — crowded  more  sail  ib^ 
he's  ballast  to  carry,  and  yaws  confoundedly— i-ftv.i 

Miss  A.  (Jlnisklng  the  letter)  *'  Your  devoted 
admirer,  Francis  Faddle." — Your  master  is  well, 
I  hope.        jpi  bfu>^f  -4 

Tom.  Mbrtal  bad,  I  tell  you — the  topping 
lifts  of  jaws  ha'  given  way,  and  he  clips  the 
king's  English  cruelly — aw-yaw,  then  the  main 
and  back,  stays  of  his  le^  are  gone,  and  he  swags 
starboard  and  larboard  like  a  crippled  maat  after 
an  action,  as  if  he'd  go  by  the  board  every  roll 
(imitating  Sir  F.) 

Miss  A.  Dreadful  indeed  ! — I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this — his  constitution  must  be  greatly 
impaired. 

Tom.  Bless  your  heart,  no  — but  you  see, 
he  rigs  himself  out  as  gay  as  a  French  galley  — 
keeps  race- horses,  and  hunters,  and  hounds-^- 
then  he  keeps  a — but  that's  no  affair  of  yours. 

Miss  A.   What,  he  delights  in  rural  sports  ? 

Tom^  No,  but  his  friends  do — O  he's  got 
plenty  o'  friends  since  he's  had  plenty  o'  shot  in 
his  locker. — Then  he  plays  billiard  and  hazard — 
talks  of  cannons — and  the  main — and  then  the 
yellow  boys  fly  about  like  so  many  spent  shot. 

Miss  A.   Is  Sir  Francis  successlul  at  play  ? 

Tom.  Oh  no — but  his  friends  are,  and  that's 
the  same  thing,  you  know.  Ma'am. — Ah,  tlie  old 
Admiral  was  the  lad  for  Tom  Tough — he  knew  of 
no  main  but  the  salt  sea — no  cannons  but  the 
guns  of  his  fleet;  and  talk  of  hunting — no 
chace  was  like  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  and  no 
colour  so  glorious  as  the  red  rags  of  Old  Fng> 
land  flying  over  an  enemy's  Ensign. 

Miss  A.  Inform  your  master  1  am  impatient 
till  I  behold  him.  ,    . 
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Tom.  I'll  pass  the  word,  (j^s  she  turns  away, 
he  snaps  his  Jingers  aside).  I  thought  so — no 
more  to  be  compared  to  my  Nell,  than  a  purser's 
shirt  is  to  a  main-top-sail. 

Miss  A  This  secures  my  fondest  hope — I  shall 
be  the  bride  of  Sir  Francis — and  triumph  over  a 
niece,  who  would  degrade  her  family  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  worthless  Altieri.  I  know  at  this 
moment  she  is  exerting  all  her  interest  to  have 
his  rank  restored  ;  but  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  duel,  will  for  ever  banish  him  the  country, 
and  Eliza's  presence.  \^E,xit. 

Tom.  Well,  I  wonder  what  Sir  Frank  can  see 
in  her — bat  its  the  way  with  these  fair-weather 
chaps  now-a-days — they  covet  the  command  of 
these  crazy  old  vessels,  and  let  some  o'  the  tightest 
little  frigates  in  the  service  sail  by  'em, 

yRnter  /S'fr  Francis  Faddle,  dressed. 

Fad.  At  last  I  have  made  myself  tolerable 
look-at-able — hope  the  ladies  will  admire  me— 
raptures  no  doubt,  iho'  they  won't  say  so — but 
really  this  is  a  very  disagreeable  affair  of  Eliza's 
with  that — that — I  foriret  the  fellow's  name — 
but,  however,  it  has  not  gone  loo  far,  and  I'll 
take  pity  on  her — vvonder  she  didn't  answer  my 
tender  billet,  tho' — perhaps  that  sea-horse,  my 
man  Tom,  has  never  deliver'd  it — never  seen  her 
face,  I  dare  say^ 

Tom.  O  yes,  I  have — and  5uch  ai^B-ri^s 
right  worshipful.  vifi>  v/ti   "i<i  j? 

■.i  Fad.  Right  worshipful! 
'*rTom.  Yes;  like  my  Lord-Mayor's. 

Fad.  Did  you  deliver  my  letter  to  the  accom- 
plish'd  and  beautiful — 

Tom.  Beautiful  !-T-\\  hy  I  took  an  observation. 
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your  Honour,  but  from  the  size  and  redness  of 
her  face,  damn  me  if  it  wasn't  a  hmar  one— BlesS 
your  heart !  she's  not  half  so  handsome  as  the 
figure-head  of  the  Venus,  tho'  she  was  fr<ish 
painted. 

^Fad.  Fresh  painted  !  she  never  wore  rouge  in 
her  life, 

Tom.  She  did  when  I^saw  her— look'd  like  the 
Red  Commodore's  broacl  pennant  run  up  to  her 
topmast- head. 

Fad.  Hold  your  iiorrid  jargon,  pray — I  say  her* 
face  is  beautiful. 

Tofm.  Might  ha'  been  when  first  launched — . 
but  its  laid  up  in  ordinary  now,  however^. 

Fad.  Ordinary  !  you  Vandal ! — Oh,  here  comes 
Iier  aunt — stand  aside,  Goth  ! — that  tar-barrel 
sees  no  beauty  but  in  a  mermaid.  Now  should 
Eliza  accept  me,  the  aunt's  consent  will  still  be 
necessary,  or  some  of  her  golden  charms  will  be 
lost — I  must  endure  the  bore  of  wheedling  the 
old  one  first ;  for  the  matrimonial  pill,  properly 
gilded,  slips  down  easy  enough,  but  I  can't  swal- 
low abolusi 


Enter  Miss  Arundel. 

Ah  !  my  dear  Madam,  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  I 
protest. 

Miss  A.  Sir  Francis  Faddle  is  most  welcome — 
how  elegantly  modern  1   {Aside). 

Fad.  Shockingly  actique  !  {Aside).  I  am  sorry 
to  intrude — but  a  tender  anxiety  respecting — 

Miss  A.  Oh,  Sir,  I  will  no  longer  oppose  an 
union  that  will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of  mutual 
felicity. 

Fad,  Dearest  Madana,  how  shall  I  thank  you  ? 
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Tom.  Give  her  a  one-and-twenty! — a  Royal 
Salute!  your  Honour. 

Fad.  Get  out! 

Tom.  Get  out! — Oh,  hem! — I  know — time 
for  me  to  sheer  oft^ — I'll  bring-to  within  hail, 
tho'.  [Exit  Tom. 

Miss  A.  Yet  there  are  circuni stances  which 
should  be  consider'd. 

Fad.  Hey  ! — I — I  don't  comprehend. 

Miss  A.  A  certain  difference  of  manner,  of 
habit — a — a — a  difference  of  age  too.  . 

Fad.  Difference  of  age !  Why  I  am  only 
thirty,  and  Eliza  must  be  (aside) — oh,  a  trifle — a 
mere  trifle,  I  protest : — besides,  a  little  experience 
of  the  world  will  be  useful,  and  I  intend  to 
reform  immediately. 

Miss  A.  Then  1  may  hope — 

Fad.  Yes,  yes — I  shall  endeavour  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  to  regain  the  perfect  use  of  my 
faculties,  for  the  facetious  rogues  in  Saint  James's 
Street,  say  I'm  quite  effeminate;  and  because  my 
name  happens  to  be  Francis,  salute  me  with  the 
title  of  Fanny — Fanny  Faddle, — they  do,  I  pro- 
test— then  the  people  laugh. 

Miss  A.  Insolent,  indeed  !  Why  do  you  per- 
mit such  liberties  ? 

Fad,  I  can't  help  it — but  none  of  us  mind 
being  laugh'd  at.  It  was  but  t'other  day,  I  caught 
my  rascal  of  a  valet  displaying  every  fashionable 
eccentricity  with  as  much  ease  as  he  did  my  cast- 
off  cloathes:  the  fellow  had  contrived  to  get  near- 
sighted too !  and  what  with  the  abrogation  of 
the  R's,  the  lassitude  of  his  voice,  and  the  ap- 
parent dislocation  of  his  joints,  curse  me  if  I 
didn't  take  him  for  one  of  iis  !  and  actually  made 
my  bow,  before  I  discover'd  my  error. 

Miss  A.   Is  it  possible !— 
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Fad.  Fact,  I  protest.  I  actually  bliishM,  to  see 
how  completely  a  fellow  devoid  of  education, 
eould  in  one  moment  attain  qualifications,  which 
cost  all  its  so  much  assiduity  to  acquire.  Oh,  I'll 
reform— ril  make  ah  excellent  husband — there- 
fore let  me  be  bless'd  by  hearing  an  avowal. 

Miss  A.  Sir  Francis,  I  will  no  longer  refuse  a 
consent  on  which  depends  my  future  happiness. 

Fad.  Charming  woman  !  on  my  knees — 

Miss  A.  Approach,  and  take  the  hand  you 
have  so  long  and  anxiously  solicited  [holding  her 
hand  out  affectedly). 

(Faddle  having  dropped  on  his  knees,  is 
electrijied  by  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Arun- 
del'a'  speech). 

Fad.  Hey  !  Your — your  hand,  Madam  ? 

Miss  A.   What  means  this  coldness  ? 

Fad.  Coldness !  {rising) — Curse  me  if  I  ara 
not  in  a  fever  ! 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  They've  been  telegraphing  a  long  while  ; 
but  neither  vessel  seems  to  know  its  number. 
{She  scolds) — I  thought  how  'twould  be — ship 
has  miss'd  stays,  and  run  bump  ashore  ! 

Fad.  This  is  a  very  awkward  accident — quite  a 
critical  crisis — I  presumed  it  was  Miss  ArundeFs 
fair  hand  that — 

Miss  A.  Well,  Sir,  am  not  I  Miss  Arundel? 

Fad.  Miss  Eliza  Arundel,  I  j)resumed. 

Miss  A.  Miss  Eliza! 

Tom.  Ods  bobs!  I  ha'  given  the  letter  to 
the  wrong  woman. 

Miss  A.  Miss  Eliza ! — but  I'll  restrain  my 
anger.     Sir,  this  insult  is  not  to  be  borne,  after 

F  2 
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your  repeated  tenders  of  affection  to  rne  ;  {^fter 
your  vows,  your  protestations,  your  letters. 

Fad,  Letters  !  letters  ! 

Tom.  So,  now  we  shall  go  a  yoyage  of  disco- 
very, and  I  shall  be  cast  away  on  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  explanntion . 

,  Miss  A.  Yes,  ^K  {produces  the  Letter) — Here, 
(to  Tom)  did  you  not  deliver  this  to  ine  from  youf 
ina«ter  ? 

Tom.  Please  ypur  ladyship's  honpur,  I — I — I'm 
^wamp'd,  split  my  topsails. 

Fad.  Speak,  rascal  ! 

Tofn.  Rascal !— -lookey,  Sir  Fnnik,  'twas  hazy 
weather,  and  I  lost  my  bearing — the  letter  was 
superscribed  to  Miss  E.  Arundel.  This  old  wo- 
man called  herself  Miss  E.  something,  so  I  gave 
it  her. 

Miss  A.  Old  vvoman,  indf^ed  !  Enough!  I  have 
deserv'd  this  for  a  condescension  so  derogatory 
to  the  family  of  Arundel ;  but  I  thank  fortune 
for  my  escape. 

Fad.  So  do  I  for  my  escape,  I  protest. 

■Tom.  Humbly  axes  your  worship's  pardon. 

Miss  A.  Out  of  the  way,  porpuss  ! — Sir  Fraix- 
cis  Faddle,  I  leave  you  with  the  contempt  yop 
merit ;  and  be  this  your  consolation,  as  it  is 
mine,  my  niece  Eliza  shall  never  be  your  wife, 
unless  ^he  sacrifices  halFher  fortune,  vvhich,  with- 
out my  consent,  she  forfeits — So  fare  you  well, 
Sir  Francis  Faddle.  \^Exii. 

Tom.  Mercy  on  us  !  Why  she  bounces  like  u 
bomb- vessel  :  three  such  fire-ships  as  tliat  would 
^et  jPortsmouth  in  a  blaze. 

Fad.  I'll  be  rcveng'd  oh  that  terrible  old  wo- 
man. — What  an  escape! — Her  husband — ftuigh! 
,^If  this  ]t)e  her  temoer,  shewpulcj  certjiinly  havp 
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clapt  that  family  extinguisher,  a  monument,  over 
my  unfortunate  body,  before  the  brightness  of 
our  hone)  moon  had  vvnxed  dim. — .Oh,  you  blun- 
dering, rascaljy  rapscallion  !  ^Exii. 
Tmn.  Talk  of  troubles  at  sea — Pooh  !  give  me 
sea  room  enough,  and  a  snug  birth  aboard,  after 
all — a  man  may  live,  or  die  ashore,  as  it  suits  him, 
but  Irt  Tom  Tough  live  as  he  has  always  done, 
and  die  ?is  he  hopes  to  do,  like  a  true  British 
Sailor. 

SONG— Tom  Tough. 


When  a  boy,  Harry  BlufF  left  his  friends  and  his  hgrnCj 
And  his  dear  native  land,  on  the  ocejin  to  roam. 
Like  a  sapling  he  sprung,  he  wa^  fair  to  the  view,      ,   •  • 
And  was  true  British  Oak,  boys,  when  older  he  grew.' 
Tho'  his  body  was  weak,  and  his  hands  they  were  soft. 
When  the  signal  was  heard,  he  the  first  went  aloft ; 
And  veterans  alj  cried,  he'll  qne  day  lead  the  van. 
For  tlio'  rated  a  boy,  he'd  the  soul  of  a  man. 
And  the  heart  of  a  true  British  Sailor  ! 

When  in  manhood  promoted,  and  burning  for  fame. 
Still  in  peace  and  in  war,  Harry  BlufF  was  the  same. 
So  true  to  his  love,  and  in  battle  so  brave. 
The  myrtle  and  laurel  entwine  o'^r  his  grave. 
For  his  country  he  fell,  when  by  victory  crown'd. 
His  flag  shot  away,  fell  in  ta.tters  around. 
The  foe  thought  he'd  struck — but  he  sung.  Avast ! 
And  the  Colours  of  England  he  nail'd  to  the  mast ! 
Then  lie  died  like  a  true  British  Sailor ! 
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SCENE  III. 

Same  as  the  firsts  hut  varied  in  effect  hy  the  set" 
ii72g  Sun. 

Enter  from  the  Cottage,  Laurel  and  Altieri. 

Lau.  You  must  now  prepare  for  your  depar- 
ture— the  wind  is  favourable,  and  when  the  sun 
has  set,  you  can  leave  us  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. 

j^lt.  Your  generous  friendship  will  ever  live  in 
my  remembrance — but  tjius  to  part  from  my  be- 
loved Eliza — 

Lau.  Hope  the  best — and  remember,  you  have 
friends  that  never  will  deseityou. 

Enter  Guillaume,  in  haste. 

Guil.  It  was  surely  he-r-I  could  not  mistake 
him. 

Lau.  What  mean  you  ? 

Guil.  Danger  is  abroad — you  must  retire,  Sir. 
How  he  has  discovered  us  I  know  not ;  but  if 
I  live,  I  saw  that  villain  Jaques. 

Enter  JjiSETTEjrom  the  Cottage. 

Lis.  The  sun  is  setting,  and  our  friends  have 
not  appeared. 

Lau.  I  begin  to  fear  some  accident,  fjdsidej, 

Guil.  Lisette,  conduct  this  gentleman  to  the 
room  above— there,  Sir,  you  must  remain,  and  do 
not  stir  till  I  pronounce  aloud  the  name  of  Enrico 
Altieri !  [^Exit  Altieri  and  Lisette. 

Lau.    Where  can   these    fellows  loiter— 'tis 
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well  Eliza  feels  not  my  anxiety  ;  but  the  object 
of  her  affection,  at  every  risk,  shall  be  preserved, 

Guil.  Hush  !   I  hear  a  footstep.  ' 

Lau,  It  oinnot  be  the  seaman,  or  his  compa- 
nions— you  would  have  heard  the  signal. 

Guil.  I  hear  the  tread  of  feet  distinctly — the 
house  is  vvatch'd. 

Lau.  Let  us  enter  the  house,  and  secure  the 
door. 

Guil.  I  will — {as  Guillaume  advances  to  the 
door^  Jaques  enters  and  interrupts  them).  Jaques  ! 

Jaq.  Aye  ! 

Guil.  What  brought  you  hither  ? 

Jaq.  My  duty.  I  am  an  unwelcome  visitor, 
no  doubt. 

Guil.  Right — What  seek  you  here  ? 

Jaq.  The  runaway  described  in  this  paper. 

Lau.  You  must  find  him  elsewhere. 

Jaq.  But  I'll  search  this  house  first. 

f'-'^.y  jAauES  turns  to  speak  to  Laurel,  Li- 
SETTE  enters y  and  seeing  hif/i,  immediately 
retires  on  a  signal  from  Guillaume). 
— Here  is  my  authority. 

Lau.  Sign'd  by  the  Intendant  of  Police. 

Guil.  Indeed!   that's  strange. 

J'lq.  Aye  {puts  up  the  paper), 

Guil.  Well,  convince  yourself  he  is  not  here. 

Jaq.  I  will  {looking  round).  I'll  not  take  your 
word  for  it,  however.  [Exit  after  hisETTE, 

Guil.  'Tis  unusual  for  the  police  to  interfere — 
but  'twas  in  vain  to  resist  that  order,  Sir. — Now 
Lisette,  if  ever  woman's  cunning  served  you  at  a 
pinch,  this  is  your  time. 

Enter  Lisette. 
Lis.  He's  safe,  he's  safe  I— he  drop'd  from  the 
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window  as  Jaques  entered  the  apartment ;  and 
lies  concealed  at  tlie  back  of  the  house. 

Guil.  Then  I  live  again  ! 

Lis.  From  the  window  I  observ'd.  your  friends, 
approaching. 

Lau.  Listen  ! — 'tis  the  signal. 

(«  ivhistle  heard). 

Enter  Tom. 

'Tom,  The  boat's  crew  are  at  hand,  your  Honor. 

Guil.  Hark  !  So  far  all  is  well — Now  Lisettc, 
while  Jaques  toils  upon  a  fruitless  search,  bring 
Altieri  forth. 

Lis.  I  will  instantly. 

Guil.  But  remember,  not  before  you  hear  his 
jiame  pronounced  aloud. 

Lis.  I'H  remember.  '^Exit  Lisette. 

Lau.  Another  interruption  might  destroy  us 
—I'll  hasten  forward,  and  prevent  all  difficulty. 

[_Exit  La  UK  EL. 

Jaq,  (bursting  from  the  hpusej.  You  are  too 
late. 

GiiiL  For  what  ? 

Jaq.  Escape! — if  you  attempt  further  to  con- 
ceal him,  I  arrest  you  in  his  place  — Do  you  know 
this  belt  ?  (Producing  the  belly  which  he  has  found 
with  the  cloak  in  the  house  J. 

Gnil.  Ah,  fool !  I  neglected  to  destroy  it — 
(aside) — What  belt? 

Jaq.  This — do  you  know  the  initials  on  the 
clasp? 

Guil.  Ye — yeS — what  of  them,  E.  A.? — they 
are  those  of  my  benefactress,  Eliza  Arundel. 

Jaq.  Indeed!  is  this  cloak  too  hers,  with  the 
same  initials — the  same  clasp  upon  the  collar  ? 
No,  'twas  Enrico  Altieri's.  {Speaking  very  loud). 
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vfiflbiiji/ii .  ■ 

Enter  Lisette  and  Altieri.  '  V 

jilt.  I  nm  crill'd — f  come. 
Jaq.  You  are  welcome,  Sir.  (Sei7.ing  him). 
Guil.  Then   our    course  is  desperate.     Seize 
tbat  fellow  !.  (Tom  grapples  him). 
Jciq.   Ha,  bav'ia  !  ,,^.,,,„  .. 

To77i.  You   needn't  grin,  niun — you'll   find  it 
no  joke-Til  give  }Ou  a  salt  eel  for  your  supper. 

Jafj.  I  have  assistance  near. 
^  Tom.  So  have  we,  mayhap. 

Guil.  Search  him  {T  o\i  forcing  away  the  paper, 
the  purse  falls   on   the   ground).     Speak  !   from 
whom  did  you  receive  this  purse  ? 
Joq.   F'rom  the  Commandant. 
Guil.   Indeed  ! — the  name  of  Holstien  is  upon 
it,  emboss'd  in  gold.  '  , 

Jaq.   Holstien  1 

Guil.  Now,  giv^e  me  that  paper,  as  I  suspected, 
'tis  a  forgery. 

(Jaques  attempts  to  ffy^  and  is   caught   by 
Tom,    hut   Jiot   before  he  has   sounded  a 
bugle f  and -rn-Taed  men  rush  forward). 
Jaq.  Seize   that   traitor,  Guillaume,    and    the 
long- sought  fugitive,  Count  Alticri  i 

(They  are  surrounded — Lisette  and  Eliza 
etLter  from  the  House). 
Lis.  Hold  !   hold  !     Spare  my  husband  1 
Eliz.  Oh,   my  Alticri  ! 
Jll.   My  Eliza! 
Ja(j..  Bear  them  away  ! 

Tom.  Nay  then,  we  must  clear  ship  for  action! 
(JVhistles).     -  FOR  ENGLAND,  HO  !" 

(Sailors  rush   on,   led  by    Cajitaiii  Laurel, 
and  front  the  Soldiers). 
Tom.   I  say,   iiow  do  \ou  like  'em  ? 

(Diitant  drums  heard). 
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Jaq.  The  Commandant,    and    the   Intendant 
of  Police ! — now  escape  if  you  can. 

Elder  Commandant,  &c.  &c. 

Lis.  Oh,  Sir,  spare  him — spare  my  husband  ! 

(Clinging  about  him). 

Eliz.  (On  the  opposite  side)  Turn  not  away— 
hear — in  pity  hear  me  ! 

(They,  in  the  struggle,  force  the  do  ah  from 
the  face  of  the  Commandant). 
(^Eliz.  starting) — Holstien  ! — then  we  are  free. 

Guil.  Jaq.  iSc»  Holstien  !  you  the  Baron  Hol- 
stien ? 

Hoi.  AyCj  Holstien  ! — But  a  day  of  vengeance 
may  arrive. 

Inten.  of  Vol.  Never,  to  gratify  your  malice; 
for  know  that  a  new  trial  has  been  granted  to 
Altieri  ;  and  I  am  deputed  to  bring  you.  Baron 
Holstien,  before  the  Court. 

Hoi.  Well,  lead  on — whatever  be  their  sen- 
tence, DO  punishment  can  equal  the  torture  I 
now  feel  at  Altieri's  triumph.        \Exit.  guarded, 

Lau.  Honest  Guillaunie,  it  shall  be  my  first 
care  to  purchase  your  discharge  frotn  the  army, 
that  my  sister  still  may  have  your  loves  and  ser- 
vice. 

Guil.  We'll  follow  her  thro'  the  world — ac- 
cept our  gratitude  and  thanks — may  all,  like  Guil- 
laume  and  Lisette,  find  in  their  hearts  the  rich 
reward  we  feel,  for  assisting  the  unfortunate^ — 
and  protecting  those  who  have  protected  us. 
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Jerome  enters,  with  Peasants. 
FINALE. 

All  our  cares  are  ended-^ 
Those  we  love  are  free. 
While  by  them  bcfriendcd> 
Hafjpy  must  we  be  !  '**^  ^■'''^ 

''  Hail!  Supreme  protecting  Power, 

liail !  Triumphant  joyous  hour. 
All  our  cares,  &c- 


THn    END. 
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PREFACE. 


I YEG  leave  to  return  my  -warmest  thanks  to  tlie  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  whose  justly  admired  talents  gave  effect  to 
the  following  scenes.  Were  1  to  give  full  latitude  to  nty 
feelings  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  falling 
into  that  strain  of  common  place  so  often  had  recourse  to 
on  similar  occasions ;  but  as  circumstances  attending  the 
first  representation  of  this  Farce  called  forth  in  an  especial 
manner  their  zeal  and  interest  in  my  behalf,  I  feel  particu- 
larly bound  to  express  the  sentiments  of  acknowledgment, 
respect,  and  esteem  which  they  have  impressed  me  with. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  this  Dramatic  Trifle  stands  in- 
debted to  the  dry  humour  of  Knight,  to  the  serious  drol- 
lery of  LlsTON,  (that  unique  in  Momus's  Cabinet) ;  and  I 
'notice  these  Gentlemen  as  material  supporters  of  the 
Piece,  without  being  insensible  of  what  it  owes  to  the 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Ox  berry  and  Ga.ttie.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  necessary  curtailments  after  the  first  night,  de- 
prived me  so  much  of  Mr.  Pine's  valuable  assistance.^^. 
My  Female  Characters  owe  all  their  effect  to  the  native 
sweetness  of  Miss  Poole,  and  the  playful  fascination  of 
Mrs.  Orgeb. 

'I  return  thanks  to  Messrs.  As n old  and  Ratmokd  fyr 
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the  politeness,  attention,  and  support  I  have  received  from 
them  ;  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hook,  for  the  powerful  aid'mj 
feeble  verses  derived  from  his  pleasing  music ;  and  lastly, 
to  my  very  good  friends  the  Public,  for  the  generous 
support  they  afforded  me  on  the  first  night,  against  ag 
illiberal  an  opposition  as  ever  was  formed  in  a  Theatre, 
as  well  as  for  the  independent  and  triumphant  manner  in 
which  they  every  succeeding  night  asserted  their  own 
opinion  against  the  many  attempts  made  to  influence  and 
destroy  it. 

What  kind  of  spirit  the  opposition  just  alluded  to  pro- 
ceeded from  may  be  inferred  from  a  precious  specimen  of 
Modern  Criticism,  upon  which  I  shall  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. On  Sunday  last  my  notice  was  attracted  by  a 
placard  announcing  observations  in  a  certain  newspaper, 
which  I  forbear  to  name,  on  the  "  Execrable  Farce  of 
Sharp  and  Flat."  So  extraordinary  an  advertisement  in- 
duced me  to  purchase  the  Journal,  not  doubting  that  I 
should  find  in  the  Writer's  Remarks  something  extraordi- 
nary also — and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed. 

This  modest  writer  affirms,  that  ^'  in  the  present  state  of 
our  literature,  no  decent  Play  or  Farce  makes  its  appear' 
ance/^  that,  "no  Author  is  acceptable  in  the  Green  Room 
unless  he  is  a  fool;"  that  "  the  doors  of  the  Theatre  ate 
never  shut  against  a  blockhead,"  and  that  "  wherever  bad 
writing  is  likely  to  be  found,"  the  Managers  "■  seek  for 
it,  and  when  procured  pq,tronize  it" 

A  very  lamentable  situation  we  are  in  indeed,  and  were 
it  t^ut  true  the  polished  urbanity  of  this  gentle  writer  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  endeavours  to  reform 
an  age  so  barbarous  and  uncivilized;  but  if  they  are 
such  round  hard  falsehoods,  that  even  credulity  itself 
would   choke   in    the  swallowing   of  them,  what  must 
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we  think  of  this  writer ;  or  rather  what  must  he  think 
of  his  readers  ?  Must  he  not  suppose  them  to  be  as 
destitute  of  understanding  as  he  himself  appears  to  be 
of  principle  ? — Such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  was  perhaps 
never  strung  together  as  the  column  and  half  of  unmean- 
ing rant,  contradictory  jargon,  and  low  scurrility  to  which 
I  am  alluding.  1  should  not  deem  it  worthy  of  notice, 
were  it  intended  alone  for  the  eye  of  the  enlightened 
reader ;  but  knowing  that  it  is  merely  designed  to  mislead 
the  unlettered  many  (being  sprinkled  with  a  little  com- 
mon-place reading,  and  written  in  a  style  which  now-a- 
days,  sooth  to  say,  passes  for  strong  writing,  the  only  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  pervert  the  mind  and  corrupt  the  heart 
of  the  unwary)  on  that  account  alone  I  deem  it  worthy  of 
comment. 

■  As  for  myself,  when  I  considered  my  own  placidity, 
in  reading  the  effusions  of  this  writer's  malice,  contrasted 
with  the  picture  which  I  drew  to  my  mind's  eye,  of  the 
dirty  scribe,  seated  in  his  garret,  gnawing  the  feather  of  his 
poisonous  quill,  scratching  his  angry  pate,  and  ever  and 
anon  grinning  horribly,  when  he  had  hit  upon  some  venom- 
ous point,  or  turned  some  period,  sufficiently  pregnant  with 
vulgar  abuse,  to  gratify  his  malignant  soul,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  him  and  enjoying  my  own  triumph. 

This  man  asks  you  to  believe,  that  no  Dramatic  Writer 
of  the  present  day  is  competent  to  produce  a  decent  Play 
or  Farce ;  that  to  the  professional  society  of  a  Siddons,  a 
Jordan,  aKcMBLE,  a  Young,  and  every  other  ornament 
of  the  Histrionic  Profession,  no  author  is  acceptable  unless 
he  is  a  fool,  and  that  managers,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  honour,  and  interests,  are  continually  in  search  of  bad 
writers ! ! ! 

Would  not  a  man  be  scouted  in  any  decent  company  who 
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would  advanee  any  thing  so  despicably  low,  false,  and  stu* 
pid,  and  yet  this  is  unblushingly  stated  by  one  of  the  pre* 
tended  luminaries  of  the  age — the  Pseudo  Reformers  o(. 
our  manners,  and  improvers  of  our  laws! 

7he  conclusion  of  this  notable  Criticism  is  sufficientljf 
remarkable : — the  m  riter  laments  bitterly  the  "  impossibiU» 
ty  of  visiting  with  suflBciently  condign  punishment  so  loath*, 
some  and  ignorant  a  production."  What  would  this  maQ 
liay.e?  He  has  solaced  his  soulvvith  hissing  at  my  pro- 
duction from  the  back  of  the  boxes,  pit,  or  gallery  of  the 
theatre ;  he  has  discharged  the  overflowings  of  his  spleen  in 
the  lutulent  stream  of  his  own  Journal,  andyet  he  is  not 
content.  What  revolutionary  inquisition  would  he  drag  u« 
to  for  more  "  condign  punishment  f  H  e  laments,  no  doubt, 
the  impossibility  of  impregnating  the  Public  with  feelings 
like  his  own.  J  iv^aX  it  is  an  impossibilttij  that  he  will  long 
have  to  lament,  and  that  the  good  sense  and  good  heart  of 
the  English  people  will  ever  be  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
any  Literary  Savage,  who,  having  hurled  his  tomahawk  at 
tjie  Throne,  and  at  the  Senate,  would  carry  the  torch  of 
discord  into  our  places  of  public  amusement,  and  mingle 
the  poison  of  political  rancour  with  Literary  Discussion 
and  Dramatic  Critigism. 

D.  L. 

Au^.  12th.  1813. 
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>      ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

Apartment  in  an  Hotel. 
Enter  Belford    and   Brisk.  . 

Belford. 

♦So  you  don't  think  there  is  any  probability  that 
your  master  would  consent  to  my  marrying  his 
daughter,  were  I  openly  to  declare  myself  h§r 
lover?  V?,r 

Brisk.  It  is  just  as  probable  as  that  you  would 
excite  generosity  in  a  miser  by  an  open  confession, 
of  poverty — he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
shall  marry  his  nephew,  and  I  don*t  think  it  possi- 
ble to  alter  his  determination. 

Bel,  I  have  heard  something  of  Sir  Peter :  he  is 
an  odd  character  I  am  told. 

Brisk.  You  have  been  truly  told  Sir — he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  astrolog^y — places  more  faith  in 
Moore  s  Almanack  than  he  does  in  the  Bible,  and 
has  been  duped  by  an  hundred  pretenders  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy. — He  can  tell  you  to  a  day,  when 
every  great  man  in  Europe  will  make  his  exit,  and 
has  a  clear  foresight  of  every  remarkable  event  that 
is  to  happen  for  an  hundred  years  to  come ! 

Bel.  Have  I  any  thing  to  fear  from  this  rival  of 
mine — Sir  Peter's  nephew  ? 

Brisk,    Nothing  on  the  Xady's  score  I  ajisure 
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you,  for  he  is  a  mere  ideot ;  but  much  from  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Sir  Peter  ;  for  besides  this  youth's  having 
a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  grandmother,  Sir 
Peter  has  had  both  his  and  his  daughter's  nativities 
cast;  so. pretends  to  have  found  out  that  the  stars 
have  decreed  their  union,  and  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  preach  a  gambler  into  honesty  or  an  old  maid 
out  of  scandal,  as  to  reason  him  from  this  notion. 

Bel.  Well  then,  our  operations  must  be  secret 
— do  you  knovi^  when  the  old  boy  will  be  out  to 
day  ? 

Brisk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  from  home 
about  this  hour — if  you  will  be  in  waiting  in  the 
street,  presently,  1  will  inforpa  my  mistress,  who,  I 
dare  say,  will  give  you  admittance  if  it  can  be  done 
with  safety. 

Bel.  Thank  you  my  dear  fellow !  I  will  re- 
ward your  fidelity,  you  may  depend — do  you  think 
Bnsk  you  should  like  the  army  r 
*  *  Brisk.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  had  a  taste  of  that  be- 
fefe — indeed  there  are  few  professions  that  I  have 
left  untried: — I  have  been  a  public  actor  and  a 
private  soldier,  a  walking  stationer  and  a  jlying 
newsman,  a   coacAman  and  a  ybofman,   (in  other 

words)  a  driver  of  horses,  and  a  leader  of  lai> 
doffS.  '^u?  T  iio.ui  r^ii;;  ,-,'?art''i;^r;^. 

.  Bel.     You  have  been  rery  changeable  indeed. 
' '  Brisk.     You'll  excuse  me,  Sir,  I  cannot  stay  any 
longer,  you  won't  forget  to  be  in  waiting  in  the 
street? 

;  Bel.  I  won't ;  here  Brisk — ^take  this  \gives  him 
inoney^  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  obligations 
to  you. 

^  Brisk,  0  my  dear  Sir,  words  are  unnecessary 
when  you  can  express  yourself  in  this  manner-*-fbr* 
inerly  knowledge  was  derived  thro'  the  ears;  but 
piocjern  refinement  has  condens'd  all  the  organs  of 
perception  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thus  it  is 
with  some  great  men— exhaust  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence  and  they  are  perfectly  deaf;  ji^ut  totich 
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'em  here  [pointing  to  the  palm  of  his  hcmd]  and 
they  understand  you  directly.  [Exit. 

Bel.  An  odd  fellow;  but  faithful — well,  pos- 
sess'd  of  the  maiden's,  heart,  obstacles  shall  not 
dismay  me : — -I  will  not  rest  night  or  day  till  the 
lovely  fair  one  is  mine  I 

-  «  BALLAD. 

*'  O  welcome  is  the  spot  endear'd, 
t*  ^here  my  sweet  maid  doth  dwell, 

*'  There  true  love  hath  an  altar  tear'd 
"  To  charming  Rosabel  1 

**  How  sweet  at  twilight,  xtlien  we  stray'i, 
"  Within  the  silent  dell  ; —  '    ,y 

"  'Twas  there  my  vows  of  love  were  p?id  ; 
"  To  charming  ilpsabel!  iu<i 

'    '    '  '^ 

**  Had  I  to  choose  a  monarch's  lot, 

"  Away  from  her  to  dwell,  ; 

'*  I'd  quit  my  palace  for  a  cot, 
"  Wilbiovelv  Rosabel  r 

,',. -.5  i^jrH  7'f(  ?t  '-I'vff-^  v-rnrff*  .MJMJW     [Exit, 

>!Jf  VUiiUi  f-'J* 

^^^^^.^^*^.,>^^^,   SCENE  II.  i    :     ^,.^^ 

An  Apartment  in  Sir  Peter  s  Uou^,,,  >g!r^ 
Enter  Rosabel  followed  hy  Brisk, 

Mos.     Waiting  in  the  street  you  t^U  me !    '    *_ 
I    'Brisk.     He  will  be  presently. 

Itoi.  How  fortunate  that  my  papa  is  out.i 
Well  Brisk,  I  want  you  to  step  with  this  note  for 
me  as  directed— and  take  this  for  your  trouble. 

Brish.    O  dear  Missi    jbo  are    all  gopgiof ss ! 
b2 
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This  is  an  excellent  cause  I  have  undertaken: — feed 
on  both  sides.  [Aside. — Exit. 

Hos.  The  Captain  I  believe  entertains  no  doubt 
of  my  sentiments  towards  him — tho'  I  was  rather 
coy  at  our  first  meeting  ;  but  now  I  am  determin'd 
he  shall  know  my  mind :  I'll  look  out  of  window 
and  try  if  I  can  see  him.  [Runs  to  the  wiudoiv] — 
\returning ^^  What  can  make  the  Captain  delay 
80  long. 

RONDEAU. 

Where,  where,  where  is  my  lover  gone — 
Why  is  he  absent  from  me  \ 
When  he's  away. 
Dull  is  the  day. 
No  sunny  moments  I  see. 

On  Pleasure's  wing  to  me, 
Joy  be  will  bring  to  me. 
Dance  too  and  sing  to  me. 

Merry,  light-hearted  and  free! 
O  could  1  meet  him  now. 
Fondly  Td  greet  him  now  ; 
Gently  entreat  him  too. 

Never  to  wander  from  me  J 

Wb«re,  where,  where  is  my  lover  gone. 
Why  is  he  absent  from  me  1 
When  he's  away. 
Dull  is  the  day. 
No  sunny  moments  1  see  ! 

Hos.  I  almost  begin  to  repent  me  of  this  frolie 
•—if  Papa  should  come  home  sooner  than  I  expect, 
what  will  become  of  me. 

JSwter  Belpord.        "'"^'^ - 

ISeh    My  charming  girl ! 

Mos.  O  Captain !  I  can  hardly  speak — I  feel 
SO  alarm*d — 1  fear  yott*il  think  me  very  forward. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Nikby. 

Sir  P.     Come  along  Nikey. 
'    Hos,    Ob\  Iscreams.]    My  father l 
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Sir  P.    Hey  ?  what  the  devil  is  the  meaDing  of 

all  this  ?  :<\  ;>ff'  ;Mn<'  niv;   .      '..- 

Bel.  Don't  be  alarmM  my  loVe  (izside  to  Ro^ 
sdbel)  I  will  excuse  you,  (to  Sir  Peter)  Sir,  to  ac- 
count for  the  honour  of  meeting  you  here,  I  have 
to  say  that  (aside)  damme  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say. 

.rSirP-     So!  here  are   pretty   doings  upon   my 
soul ! 

Bel.  That  I  am  here.  Sir,  is  owing  to  my  own  bold- 
ness, and  not  to  this  lady's  encouragement.  I  am 
a  British  oflficer  and  a  gentleman — my  views  are 
honourable,  and  I  submit  my  pretensions  to  your 
decision. 

Sir  P.  Daughter,  daughter,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself^ — don't  you  know  you  are  to  be 
married  to  your  cousin  here  ? 

Nik.  Yes,  don't  you  know  that  I  am  to  be 
married  to  you  ? 

Sir  P.  Is'nt  he  as  handsome  and  as  proper  a 
husband  as  any  girl  could  wish  to  look  for. 

Nik.  Yes,  an't  I  as  handsome  and  improper  a 
husband  as  you  could  wish  to  look  for. 

Sir  P.  Has  not  he  besides  a  large  estate  left 
him,  by  his  grandmother,  and  moreover  hav'n't  I 
consulted  the  stars,  and  found  out  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  both  our  families  depends  upon  this 
union.  Go,  go,  if  I  hear  any  more  of  this  I'll 
lock  you  up,  I  will. 

Bel.  Ha !  she  must  not  suffer  on  my  accomit ! 
(aside).  Sir  Peter,  you  need  not  have  recourse  to 
harsh  measures.  I  shall  give  you  no  farther  trou- 
ble, you  may  depend.  I  am  satisfied  with  your 
explanation,  and  wave  all  claim  to  the  lady. 
(Makes  motions  to  Rosabel  that  this  is  feigned). 

Sir  P.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  gentleman,  never- 
theless you  must  allow  me  to  see  you  safe  out  of 
my  house. 

BeL  Sir,  I  take  my  leave  most  respectfully, 
(makes  motions  to  Mostdtel} 
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?  :  Nih    Don*t  g-o  uncle.    Rosy  always  thumps  me 
when  she  gets  me  by  myself. 

'^'Sir  P,  Poh,  poh,  go  to  her  Boy — accost  her 
4ike  a  man — now  Sir,  if  you  please.  Exeunt  Sir 
Peter  and  Belford.  Rosabel  stands  apparently 
'much  vex'd.  Nikey  approaches  her  with  fear — sht 
turns  round  to  cuff'  him — he  runs  from  her* 
"  Nik.  Ah  if  you  do  now,  I'll  tell  my  uncle,  that 
I  will!  .  - 

iSH  I     J  i?e-en^cr  Sir  Peter. 

'Sir  P.  Come  Nikey!  take  your  cousin  a  walk 
in  the  garden  and  Rosy — let  me  see  no  more  cap- 
.t^ns  about  my  house  ;  or  I'll  lock  you  up,  I  will — 
come  Nikey,  take  her  by  the  hand,  come  now  ! 

Nik.  (takes  her  by  the  hand.)  Oh  dear !  she 
pinches  me  \ 

Sir  P.  Come,  Miss,  take  hold  of  his  arm,  do. 
SJie  takes  hold  of  his  arm. 

Nik,     Oh  lai^iA^  she's  a  tickling  me.  r 

[Exit  with  Hosahel. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  the  baggage !  I  must  get  'em  mar- 
ried, and  then  all  will  go  on  in  the  right  way.  I'll 
provide  a  license — I'll — but  stay,  I  forgot  some** 
thing,  (rings  abell.)  Uui  ^uU^ah 

i^'i  t!:?*  %  ^'i        JSn/er  Brisk. 

*  Here  Brisk,  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Marvellous,  that  a  celebrated  German 
astrologer  has  lately  arrived  in  England — he  is  for 
the  present  at  the  Swan  with  two  Necks,  in  Lad 
Lane — ^o  you  go  to  him,  and  leave  my  card,  with 
a  request  tnat  he  will  wait  upon  me  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible.  •  . 

Brisk.    You  have  »ever  seen  him.  Sir  ?     i-    *'? 

Sir  P.     No. 
\  Brisk.  '■  Do  yoa  know  his  name,'  Sir  ? 

Sir  P,    No 3  they  wiil.ktiaw  who. yoa  mean-?^ 
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leave  word  that  be  is  to  wait  upon  me  as  soon  a$ 
possible.  ,;      .  •;>  L.     [Ea:it,^  J 

Brisk.  He  has  never  seen  liim,  fend  don't  know 
his  name — if  I  don't  turn  this  to  the  captain's  ac- 
count, either  he  or  I  must  be  uncommonly  dull — I 
dare  say,  he  is  quite  in  the  dumps  at  the  unsuccessful 
issue  of  his  late  enterprise. — Jenny  has  just  told 
me  all  about  it — oh  here  she  comes !  , 

r'ii*i<*r)'!»'  Enter  Jenny. 

Well,  Jenny,  gfo  and  give  your  mistress  some 
consolation  under  her  late  disappointment. 

Jen.     What  consolation  ? 

Brisk.  Tell  her  the  captain  will  be  in  the  garden 
in  half  an  hour. 

Jen.     How  ? 

Brisk.  Leave  that  to  my  contrivance — let  him 
follow  my  directions,  and  tho'  ousted  by  a  majority 
I'll  bring  him  in  on  the  petticoat  interest. 

Jen.  Well,  I  shall  not  lose  by  this  piece  of 
news — ah  iBrisk,  I  have  acquainted  her  with  all  the 
fine  things  you  told  me  the  captain  said  about  her. 

Brisk.  Aye, ..and  I  dare  say  your  mistress  gave 
you  many^we  things  for  your  informatipn. 

Jen.  Well,  I  suppose  you  did'n't  miss  your  ad- 
vantage in  all  those  tender  confessions  of  love  for 
the  captain  on  my  mistress's  part  which  I  have  told 
you  in  confidence. 

Brisk.  Oh  they  have  been  to  me,  so  many  bills 
payable. at  sight — that's  the  way — you're  retain'd 
in  the  lady's  cause,  and  I  in  the  captain's — like 
honest  counsellors  we  meet  in  private,  exchange 
briefs — ^betray  the  secrets  of  our  clients,  and  pocket 
the  reward  of  our  ingenuity.  But  come  now,  make 
Jjiaste  to  your  mistress. 

Jen.  (yoing — returns.)  You  have  nothing  to  say 
on  your  own  account,  have  you  ? 

Brisk.  Why,  yes  ;  but  as  time  is  short,  I  must 
be  as  brief  as  possible  (kisses  her.)       [Exit  Jenny. 
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That*s  a  nice  girl — I  have   a  devilish  good  mind 

to Stop !    stop !     Her  terms,    I  know,  are 

positively  marriage,  of  which  having  had  one  taste, 
I  don*t  wish  to  try  another. 

SONG. 

I. 

In  Cheshire  I  was  bred. 
Where  a  merry  life  I  led. 

My  daddy  ^vas  a  pains-taking  cobler. 
But  had  a  scolding  wife. 
Who  fill'd  his  days  with  strife. 

The  devil  sure  himself  couldn't  hobble  her. 
When  they'd  pass'd  the  honey-moon. 
They  like  others  chang'd  their  tune  ; 
iVy  At  first  she  was  sweeter  than  syrup. 

But  liked  a  little  sup. 

Aye,  and  when  came  on  the  fit. 
So  his  temper  it  put  up  ; 

If  she  ask'd  him  for  the  bit. 
That  dad  always  gave  her  the  stirrup. 
Thus  finding  comfort  past. 
He  wish'd  to  see  her  last. 
And  discord  they  took  such  delight  in. 
That  their  Clapper  clawing. 
Scolding,  jawing. 
Snubbing,  drubbing. 
Reeling,  squeeling. 
Everlasting  broils  and  huffs. 
Curses,  frowns,  and  fisty  cuffs. 
First  gave  me  a  passion  for  fighting. 

II. 

But,  like  a  silly  goose, 

I  was  caught  in  Hymen's  noose, 

A  damsel  I  met — thought  to  carry  her. 
When  this  bewitching  prude 
Begg'd  that  I  would  not  be  rude. 

And  vow'd  I  should  leave  her,  or  marry  her. 
So  a  parson  soon  we  found. 
And  in  marriage  ties  were  bound. 

For  love  made  the  case  rather  urgent; 
Then  she  was  kind  and  free. 

Said  without  me  she  would  die, 
Vow'd  eternal  constancy. 

But  a  fortnight  pass'd  or  nigh, 
Raa  off  with  a  tall  Irish  sergeant.  J 
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So,  panting  high  for  fame, 
A  soldier  I  became. 
And  cursed  married  men  for  dull  asses. 
TA^n        With  battering, 
And  clattering. 
And  plundering. 
And  thundering. 
Full  of  frolic,  fight,  and  fdn, 
O  the  game  was  never  done. 
Storming  towns,  and  besieging  the  lasses. 


[Ea;it. 


SCENE  III.  , 

An  Apartment  in  Hotel. 

Enter  Belfokd. 

Bel.  How  I  long  to  hear  ffom  my  deal*  Rosabel 
— I  dare  not  venture  into  the  house  again. — What 
shall  I  do?  All  my  hope  is  in  the  contrivance  of 
Brisk. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.     Oh  Captain !  Captain ! 

Bel.     What,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
*  Brisk.     If  you  want  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Peter,  now's  your  time. 

Bel.     Only  tell  me  how ! 

Brisk.  A  great  German  astrologer  has  lately 
arrived  at  the  Swan  with  two  Necks — Sir  Petet  has 
sent  me  to  invite  him  to  our  house.  Now,  love  is  a 
bad  tutor,  if  you  have  not  address  enough  to  per- 
sonate a  German  astrologer — 1  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  not  be  inteiTupted  by  the  real  one  ;  and 
as  Sir  Peter  is  unacquainted  with  both  his  name  and 
person,  all  difficulty  is  removed. 

c 
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Bel.  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  g-iven 
me  new  life — I  will  go  to  the  next  masquerade- 
shop,  and  equip  myself  for  the  character. 

Brisk.  Let  your  dress  be  as  outre  as  possible — 
it  will  the  more  easily  impose  on  my  master. 

Bel.  But  how  to  reach  your  master's  house  in 
such  a  figure  ? — 'twould  raise  a  mob  about  me. 

Brisk.  True ;  they  might  suppose  another  Don 
Cossack  was  arriv'd ;  but  that  we  will  prevent. — 
In  the  narrow  street  behind  the  house,  there  is  a 
door  that  enters  the  garden — give  three  distinct 
knocks  at  that  door — I  will  admit  and  conduct 
you  to  my  room,  where  you  can  dress  for  your  part, 
and  when  ready,  I  will  announce  you  to  Sir 
Peter. 

Bel.  Why  truly  Brisk,  you  deserve  to  be  Cu- 
pid's prime  minister — I  know  not  how  I  shall  ever 
sufficiently  reward  you. 

Brisk.  Don't  mention  it.  Sir — were  I  not  de- 
voted to  your  interest,  I  would  promote  this  adven- 
ture for  the  joke's  sake. — A  good  joke,  Sir,  is  my 
delight,  tho'  I  may  say  it  is  the  Cleopatra  for  which 
I  have  lost  tJie  world. — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  been  turn'd 
out  of  place — had  before  justices — and  toss'd  in 
blankets,  through  my  joking  propensity ;  I  have 
encounter'd  all  the  perils  of  horse-ponds  and  horse- 
whips, for  the  sake  of  a  horse-laugh ;  and  yet  for 
all  this,  let  fun  start  in  any  shape,  and  I'm  sure  to 
hunt  it  down,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may. 

{Exit. 

BALLAD*. 

I. 

IM  others  go  climb  the  proud  hill  of  ambition. 

On  history's  tablet  to  cbissel  their  name. 
True  happiness  bows  not  to  their  definition, 

Her  home  is  not  found  in  the  bubble  of  fame. 


•  This  ballad,  after  the  first  night,  was  sung  in  the  place  of 
"  Aosabel,"  and  none  sung  bere, 
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htt  some  think  the  chace  can  give  charms  beyond  measure. 
And  others  with  learning  their  hours  beguile. 

My  worship  shall  be  at  that  fountain  of  pleasure. 
The  sweet  lip  of  beauty  when  deckt  with  a  smile. 

II. 

Let  topers  preside  at  the  full  merry  meeting. 

And  boast  the  delights  that  of  Bacchus  are  born ; 
The  friendship  that  springs  from  the  grape  is  but  fleeting, 

A  vapour  of  night  that  dissolves  in  the  morn. 
That  jewel  I'd  seek  in  my  life's  dearest  treasure, 

Unfashion'd  by  int'rest,  unsullied  with  guile. 
The  heart  of  a  friend  in  the  bosom  of  pleasure. 

When  beauty's  sweet  lip  is  adorn 'd  with  a  smile. 


SCENE  IV. 

Before  Sir  Pete R*s  Jfowse. 

Enter  Solomon. 

Sol.  Well,  here  I  am  arrived  at  last,  at  my 
journey's  end. — ^What  means  this  strange  beating  I 
feel  at  my  heart — what  should  it  be  but — love ! 
Ah!  my  sweet  Dolly  Dimple,  you'll  soon  crown 
my  anxious  longing — here's  her  sweet  letter  ! — 
[Reads.] 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  have  to  say 
**  in  answer  to  your  purposals,  that  your  person  is 
"  not  disagreeable  to  me ;  and  as  you  say  you  feel 
**  an  affection  for  me,  why  I  feel  the  same  for  you 
"  — Could  you  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  town 

"  — you  know  where  I  live 1  can  say  no  more 

**  at  present ;  but  shall  conclude  with  the  words  of 
"  the  song, 

"  Adieu,  thou  lovely  youth, 

"  Let  hopes  thy  fear  remove, 
*'  Preserve  thy  faith  and  trutb, 

**  But  never  doubt  I  love. 

**  Your's  until  death  us  does  part, 

«  DOLLY  DIMPLE." 
c  2 
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[Wiping  his  ei/es.'\  It's  very  foolish  of  me,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  Let  me  see — this  is  the  street ;  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  recollect  the  number. 


Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  What  queer  customer  is  this?  \_Aside.'} 
The  very  cut  of  his  coat  awakens  my  old  propen- 
sity. 

Sol.  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  inform  me  where  one 
Squire  Addlepate  lives  in  this  street  ? 

Brisk.  Have  you  any  bus'ness  pray  with  Squire 
Addlepate  ? 

Sol.  Not  with  him.  Sir,  but  with  a  young  wo- 
man who  lives  servant  at  the  squire's^ — one  Dolly 
Dimple ! 

Brisk.  So  !  a  country  sweetheart  to  the  plump 
wench  at  the  next  house — [Aside."]  Oh!  I  perceive 
you  mean  our  Dolly. 

Sol.     Your  Dolly,  Sir? 

Brisk.     That  is — my  master's  Dolly. 

Sol.  l^In  a  crying  tone.]  Your  master's  Dolly, 
Sir. 

Brisk.  Yes,  my  fellow  servant — this  is  the  very 
house.  [  Unlocks  the  door.] 

Sol.     Sir.  [Giving  the  way.] 

Brisk.    After  you.  Sir. 

Sol.    No,  I  really  can't  think  of  going  first. 

Brisk,     Nay,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Sol,     Oh   dear,    Sir ! 

[Enters  the  house    with  much  ceremony f 
— Brisk  follows.] 
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SCENE  V. 
Hall  in  Sir  Peter's  House. 

Enter  Brisk,  followed  hy  Solomon. 

Brisk.  As  fine  a  subject  as  I  could  wish  to 
meet  with — Let  me  see,  youi'  name  is 

Sol.     Solomon. 

Brisk.     Oh!  Solomon! 

Sol.     Yes,  Solomon  Sharpwit,  Sir. 

Brisk.  True — Solomon  Sharpwit — that  was  the 
name,  now  I  recollect. 

Sol.  My  father  would  have  me  callied  Solomon, 
after  himself — my  father  was  a  very  sensible  man, 
Sir. 

Brisk.     Was  he  ? 

S^l.  Oh  dear  yes,  and  a  very  pleasant  man  in 
company  :  he  never  open'd  his  mouth  without  mak- 
ing every  body  laugh. 

Brisk.  And  pray  where  did  you  come  from, 
Mr.  Solomon? 

Sol.  I  came  from  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  where  I 
keep  a  shop — deal  in  chandlery,  grocery,  and  so 
on.  Sir;  besides,  I  do  a  little  in  the  smuggling 
way ;  but  that  I  always  keep  to  myself. 

Brisk.  Yes,  I  perceive,  you  always  keep  that 
to  yourself — you're  a  very  close  fellow. 

Sol.  Oh  yes !  very  close — they  say  so  at  our 
club — there  they  call  me  a  deep  file. 

Brisk.     Indeed !     What  at  your  club  ? 

Sol.  Yes,  Sir;  the  society  of  Comical  Codg- 
ers :  they  meet  every  Friday  at  the  sign  of  the  Bull, 
in  our  town — I'm  partial  to  the  house,  for  I  was 
born  in  it. 

Brisk.    Really !     Your  father  kept  it,  perhaps  ? 

Sol.  Oh  no!  But  he  lived  in  it:  he  was  the 
postman  of  the  place — a  clever  fellow — they  used 
to  call  him  the  "  Flying  Mercury ;"  he  married  the 
bar-maid  of  the  inn :  she  had  given  him  many  hand- 
some proofs  of  her  ajBfection. 
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Brisk.     Yourself  among  the  number  perhaps. 

\^Asid€, 

Sol.  Therefore,  having  scraped  together  a  few 
pence,  they  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  an  old 
blind  widow,  and  jump'd  into  what  the  neighbours 
caird  Siffood  thing — ^that  is  the  shop  that  I  keep. 

Brisk.  So  now  you  are  after  another  good 
thing,  eh? 

Sol.  Sir !  eh  !  Oh !  you  mean  Dolly,  Sir — 
why  yes,  she's  a  nice  young  woman.  When  the 
family  was  down  in  our  part,  she  used  to  come  to 
my  shop  for  a  few  odd  articles,  now  and  then.  I 
threw  many  a  longing  glance  at  her  across  the 
counter,  while  wrapping  up  a  square  of  butter,  or 
weighing  a  pound  of  tea,  but  couldn't  muster  cou- 
rage enough  to  tell  her  my  mind;  after  she  was 
gone  though  I  corresponded  with  her,  and  she  very 
lately,  by  the  sweet  delicate  hand  of  a  fellow-ser- 
vant, that  she  got  to  write  the  letter  for  her,  has 
own'd  a  mutual  affection  for  me. 

Brisk.  And  so  you  are  now  come  to  town,  to 
settle  the  business;  now  do  you  know,  Solomon, 
that  I  begin  to  think  you  a  very  sensible  fellow. 

Sol.     Oh  Lord,  Sir 

Brisk.  Nay,  I'll  be  sworn  you  are  ;  you  and  I 
must  be  better  acquainted. 

Sol.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Brisk.  Not  at  all.  Mrs.  Dolly  has  just  stepp'd 
out  into  the  neighbourhood ;  she'll  be  in  presently : 
in  the  mean  time  make  yourself  quite  at  home. — 
Now  to  attend  the  Captain  [aside.l — make  yourself 
quite  at  home,  King  Solomon  ! 

Sol.  That's  a  mighty  civil  sort  of  a  gentleman : 
well,  I  begin  to  think  that  now  I  shall  succeed  in 
the  darling  object  of  my  hopes,  and  not  be  treated 
again  in  the  scurvy  manner  I  was  by  my  first 
iove. 
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BURLESQUE  BALLAD. 

I. 

I  lov'd  a  maid, 
Call'd  Betty  Wadb, 

So  tall  and  perpendicular. 
Her  neck  and  waist 
Did  please  ray  taste 

In  every  particular; 
Her  roguish  eye 
It  seem'd  to  cry. 

If  you  would  have  me,  follow,  man ; 
Then  at  her  feet, 
I  sigh'd — O  sweet ! 

Do  pity  Mr.  Solomon  ! 

11. 

I  bought  a  fine 
New  valentine. 

And  eighteen-pence  I  paid  for  it ; 
I  sent  her  too 
Some  verses  new. 

Which  I  myself  had  made  for  it. 
The  verses  said, 

0  Betty  Wade! 

I'm  no  deceitful  hollow  man ; 
A lovyer  true, 

1  sigh  for  you. 

Your  constant  faithful  Solomon 

IIL 

A  grenadier. 

As  you  shall  hear. 

Her  sweetheart  was,  unknown  to  me ; 
And  him  I  met. 
With  my  sweet  Bet, 

But  she  was  like  a  stone  to  me : 
*•  Good  Sir,  this  maid 
"  Is  mine,"  I  said, 

"  Tho'  you're  a  fierce  and  taller  man ;" 
Said  she,  "  You  lie, 
**  It's  all  my  eye — 

"  So  hop  off,  Mr.  Solomon !" 

[Exit. 


ENI>  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Hall  in  Sir  Peter's  House. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jenny. 

Here  comes  my  master's  dolt  of  a  nephew. 
He  gives  me  money  to  teach  him  to  make  love  to 
my  mistress,  and  she  rewards  me  for  assisting  her 
correspondence  with  the  Captain. — Altogether, 
mine  is  a  pretty  comfortable  place. 

Enter  Nikey. 

Nik.  Ah,  Jenny !  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Do 
you  know,  I  can't  get  my  cousin  Rosey  to  be  good- 
natured  to  me  for  ail  I  can  do. 

Jen.     Indeed! 

Nik.  No,  upon  my  word  and  honour.  She 
told  me  just  now,  if  ever  I  mentioned  a  word  about 
love  to  her  again,  she  would  take  a  blunderbuss 
and  shoot  me. 

Jen.     Poh !  poh !  that  was  all  a  joke. 

Nik.  No,  upon  my  word,  it  was  right  earnest. 
The  great  blunderbuss  in  the  hall,  and  that's  loaded, 
you  know. 

Jen.  You  don't  attack  a  young  lady  in  the  right 
way. 

Nik.  Don't  I  ?  La,  Jenny !  will  you  shew  me 
the  right  way  to  attack  a  young  lady. 

Jen.  Why  you  must  throw  off  that  sheepish  air, 
and  adopt  the  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion. 

Nik.     Must  1? 

Jen.  Yes;  that  walk,  for  instance,  like  a 
starv'd  footboy  following  his  mistress  to  church  of 
a  Sunday  morning,  you  must  change  to  the  Bond- 
street  swagger — so.  [Shews  him. 

Nik.     What?  so!  [He  imitates. 

Jen.    Aye,  the  more  slovenly,  the  more  like  a 
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man  of  fashion. — Now,  to  accost  a  lady  with  a  good 
grace,  there  are  three  things  indispensable, 

NiL     Three  things! 

Jen.  Yes,  the  first  is  an  impudent  stare;  the 
second,  a  large  pair  of  whiskers;  and  the  third,  is 
a  quizzing  glass. 

Nik.     But  1  have  not  got  any  whiskers, 

Jen.  Poh,  nonsense!  You  can  get  a  pair  ready 
made  of  any  fashionable  wig-maker;  then  you  must 
get  the  tailor  to  rig  you  in  the  newest  fashion,  from 

top    to  toe.  .«!<  ,'t(iK>  (>/rt:-o>ro  ittinT 

Nik.     Is  that  all,  Jenny?"'- **•" 

Jen.  Oh,  no!  You  must  not  oibly  alter  your 
walk  and  your  dress,  but  you  must  alter  your  lan- 
guage— Don't  go  sneaking  to  your  cousin  with, 
"  I  say,  Miss  Rosey,  will  you  go  and  take  a  walk 
this  morning?  [Mimicking'\  March  up  to  her  with 
a  bold  impudent  stare,  and  say,  "  How  do,  Rose? 
Your  dad  says  we  must  be  married^  and  I've  no 
great  objection,  for  you're  a  devilish  fine  girl — 
damme ! 

Nik.     What!  must  I  say  naughty  words? 

Jen.  O,  yes ;  you  must  swear  a  little — no  being 
a  buck  without. 

Nik.     You're  a  devilish  fine  girl — damme  ! 

Jen.  Aye,  that  will  do.  Then  don't  go  whin- 
ing to  your  uncle,  crying,  "  Uncle !  Rosy  won't 
have  me  !  But  give  him  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back, 
with  "Well,  old  one!  what  do  you  say  to  me  now? 
—I  think  I'm  the  thing — damme!"  "^ 

Nik.  I  think  I'm  the  thing — damme!  Well,  Jenny ! 
Jiere's  a  new  guinea,  [  have  saved,  for  you;  and  if 
Rosy  marries  me,  I'll  give  you  a  good  deal  more — 
I  think  I'm  the  thing — damme!  ^^      ^    lE:pit. 

Jen.  Poor,  stupid  dolt!  Well,  I  liope  ifiyrnis- 
t»*ess  won't  stand  shilly  shally  now,  and  dis^»ppoint 
the  Captain's  spheipe-.-Only  let  the  man  I  hke  put 
the  question  to  me,  and  he  shall  know,  roy  }p^4 
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v?'.r:ib;Tf     I. 
Where's  the' use  of  silting,  si^hing^ 
Where's  the  use  to  seem  denying. 
When  1  know  my  heart  complying. 

To  the  lad  that  woe's  me : 
Ought  I  by  dissimulation, 
V  Give  a  loving  youth  vexation. 
Who  doth,  vkfithout  hesitation. 

From  all  others  choose  mel 

Oh,  no,  no!  I'll  let  him  see, 
I  can  love  as  well  as  he. 
Truth  my  counsellor  shall  be. 

And  gain  my  point  completely; 
Blytbe  as  are  the  birds  in  spring, 
'i>Ov  We  will  dance  and  we  will  sing, 

^fiftl   'JD      While  the  merry,  merry  bells  shall  riog. 

At  our  wedding  sweetly.         ii     i- 

,,,  ;,  u.  "•^- 

a^,iff  'l^  iLet  the  silly  prudish  maiden 

Wait  till  beauty's  flow'r  is  fading. 
Sadly  then  herself  upbraiding, 

for  not  being  wiser,  .i'tiujo 

She  should  smile  in  life's  gay  mornings      ^ 
Nor  repel  fond  love  with  scorning,  '  ' 

JLesta  lover — maid,  take  warning! 
(ils^i'V  Afterwards  despise  her. 

'    "         Oh,  no,  no!  &c. 


SCENE  II. 


An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Sir  Peter;   a 
Door  in  the  Flat  leading  to  an  Antichamter. 

Sir  Peter  discovered  seated  at  a  Table,  examining 
~   ;    '         -  some  Papers,*.  ;      1       .^   ;  ': : 

.-^l-V*!-       '''  .»uli  'Mli   lit  I  yitUii; 

'    iS^r  jP.  r,.|M;^ywo  wonderful  propbecses  indeed! — 

♦  Alteration  after  the  First  Night's  Per/ormance. 

SCENE  III. — The  Chamber,  with  Door  in  the  Flat,  is  sub^ 
iuiedjor  this,  and  wntinued  to  the  End  of  the  Farce, 
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"  What  an  acquisition  they  will  be  to  my  collec- 
"  lion ! — Let  me  see :  the  British  navy  will  be  en- 
"  tirely  destroyed  on  the  21st  of  March,  2940 — 
**  Hey  !  how*s  this  ?  The  other  says  the  world  is  to 
**  be  destroyed  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month — Oh! 
*•  then  it  seems  the  British  navy  won't  be  destroyed 
"  'till  three  days  after  the  end  of  the  world.  Hey ! 
**  what's  this  ?  sent  by  the  post. — [opening  a  letter] 
*^  What !  more  prophecies !  and  set  to  music  I  de- 
«  Clare!" 

;     jV,  '*  CHAUNT. 

I. 

**  A  great  many  things,  more  wonderful  than  new, 
'•  Will  happen  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two;  ^ 
**  Bankrupts  will  be  made,  stocks  will  rise  and  fall, ' 
••  Levee  days  at  court,  and  much  stuffing  at  Guildhall. 
"  Moderation !  Moderation  ! 
Spoken — "  You  know  at  city  feasts  they  always  eat  in — f^-^j, 

,      "  Modef^onl^        • 

•*  Many  young  ladies  will  long  to  get  married, 
"  And  some  from  boarding  school  to  Gretna  will  he  carried ; 
*'  Some  married  ladies  will  live  happy,  and  some  run  away ; 
•*  Work  for  Westminster-Hall,  and  a  good  round  sum  to  pay, 
'*  Moderation !  Moderation  I 
^foka^*rr}*  ^ifilfp^  altioays  charge  in Moderation ! 

'•<    '-  III; 

i'f*  Statesmen  wiiHove  pensions,  lawyers  will  love  fees, 
**  Actors  be  very  proud  when  their  friends  they  can  please; 
"  Millers  will  grind  corn,  and  husbandmen  will  till 
"  And  doctors  will  cure  all  the  patients  they  don't  kill. 
*•  Moderation!  Moderation! 
Spoken — "  Doctors  always  physic  their  patients  in   —••  •''• ' 

"  Moderation ! 


Sir  Peter  enters,  bringing  on  Rosabel. 

Sir  P.  So,  so,  Misj;  I've  found  you  out,  have  I?  I'll  take 
care  of  you  in  future — no  more  love-making  at  the  window— In, 
Madam,  in !  When  lock'd  in  your  apartment  I  shall  be  sure  of 

»^i>va*i'v  iFor^s  her  into  tho  4wr  in  ikeJUt,  and  turns  the  kejf 


upon  her* 
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^r'/*  Many  an  old  miser  will  fail  in  love  with  pelf,  — I  •^•jij 
**  Many  a  young  buck  fall  in  love  with — himself  I  ,,,  j . 

'"  Tradesmen  will  get  rich  when  misfortune  dan't  tireak  'em. 
"  Buonaparte  will  build  ships,  and  British  tars  will  take  'eni,- 
"  Celebration,  &c. 
Spoken — "  Of  such  events  we've  had  many  a 
iyuH      .i^itu..  «  Celebrationr 

[Solomon  is  seen  in  an  Anti-Room  examining  the 
Pictures.] 

Sir  P.  Why,  who's  that?— Oh!  its  the  German 
astrologer,  I  suppose — Aye,  these  great  men  like  to 
introduce  themselves  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
possible. 

Enter  Solomon. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Bowing. 

Sol.     Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.       [Bowing 

Sir  P.     Pray,  Sir,  be  seated.     [Hands  a  chair. 

Sol.     Vastly  civil,  I  declare.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  You  are  just  arrived  in  London,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Sol.     Yes,  I  am,  SiK 

Sir  P.  He  talks  very  good  English  for  a  fo- 
reigner— [Aside].  You  are  in  great  repute,  no 
doubt,  in  the  part  you  are  come  from  ? 

Sol.  Yes,  I  am  indeed.  Sir,  in  a  very  reputable 
way. 

Sir  P.     And  member  of  a  learned  society. 

Sol.  He  means  our  club,  I  suppose.  [Aside] — 
Yes.  Sir,  I  belong  to  a  society. 

Sir  P.     Let  me  see — the  society  of 

Sol.     Comical  Codgers,  Sir, 

Sir  P.  Comical  Codgers !  Bless  me!  What 
an  odd  name  for  a  society  of  philosophers !  Aye, 
they  drink  deep,  no  doubt,  at  the  fountain  of  sci- 
ence. 

Sol.  Sir!  [not  seeming  to  understand  him  at 
first]  Oh,  yes ! — ^true ! — they  do  drink  deep  o'times. 
Sir,  I  own. 
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Sir  P.  Pardon  my  question,  Sir;  I  hav6  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  it — Pray  wh^t  sign  were  you  born 
under.  *     »r  ■     n  . 

SoL     The  si^n  of  the  Bull,  Sir. 

Sir  P.  The  Bull!  Aye,  the  bull  denotes  strength 
— strength  confers  greatness — a  very  likely  sign  for 

a  great  man  to  be  born  under 1  have  observed 

now  that  Jupiter  and  Mercury 

Sol.     Mercury !  do  you  mean  my  father,  Sir  ? 

Sir  P.     Why,  was  Mercury  your  father  ? 

SoL  Oh !  no.  Sir ;  1  thought  you  alluded  to  his 
birth.  ■  __:    ,:     .qumMlfi^      ^"'if' 

Sir.  P.  O,  Mercury  pi^esided  at  his  birth  !—. 
that's  odd  too.  Your  father  was  a  great  ma^,,  po 
doubt,  vbj'20/ >^ /:fi  qu  i'  \yM^\ 

Sol.  About  my  size.  Sir. 

Sir  P.  I  mean  he  was  a  great  scholar — a  man 
of  letters?  ,",yT!  sid 

Sol,     Yes,  Sir;  he  was  a /)o*^maw. 

Sir  P,  A  postman!  thank  you;  that's  a  very 
good  one — a  postman  a  man  of  letters !  very  witty 
indeed,  doctor.  Well,  well,  that's  no  uncommon 
thing — a  great  genius  may  be  born  in  any  station. 

Sol.  Very  true.  Sir,  very  true,  indeed;  I  had 
a  brother  that  was  reckon'd  a  genus. 

Sir  P.     Was  he  ? 
^.  Sol.     Yes,  Sir;  he  could  eat  fire,  play  on  the 
salt-box,  and  dance  the  slack  rope. 

Sir  P.  Upon  my  soul,  that's  such  a  genius  as  I 
never  heard  of.  '  ^^ 

Sol.  He  has'n't  been  heard  of  a  long  time. 
Sir. 

Sir  P.  No  ?  It's  a  pity  such  a  genius  should  be 
lost.     What  can  have  become  of  him  ? 

SoL  I've  heard  from  some  of  our  neighbours, 
that  latterly  he  took  to  sleight  of  hand. 

Sir  P.     What!  and  left  off  the  slack  rope,  eh?  , 

Sol.  Yes,  Sir,  they  do  say  he  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  tight  rope. 
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Sir  ^.  Why,  who  am  I  talking  to?  Pray,  Sir, 
altovt'  me  to  ask — are  you  not  in  philosopher,  newljr 
arrived  from  Germany  ? 

Sol.     Lord  love  you!  no,  Sir. 

**  Sir  p.  No!*  Then  what  brought  you  here, 
pray? 


*  Alteration Brisk  enters  here,  and  announces  the  German 

Astrologer. 

Sir  P.     Shew  him  up.  \ 

Brisk.  Shew  him  up  1  Had'n't  ^rou  better  go  down  to  him. 
Sir? 

Sir  P.     Shew  him  up,  I  say.' 

Brisk.  [Aside]  I  saw  him  lock  up  my  young  lady — HI  try^ 
egad ;  'tis  neck  or  nothing.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.     Now,  Sir,  who  are  you,  pray? 

Sol.  Who  am  I,  Sir?  Lord  bless  you,  that  little  man  that 
brought  me  here,  knows  all  about  me;  but  I'll  tell  you  my 
whole  story  over  again,  if  you  like. — Bless  you,  I'm  Solomon 
Sharp-wit ;  so  was  my  father,  and  came  from  Folkstone — kept  a 
shop — dealt  in  grocery  and  chandlery — a  deal  of  smuggling 
going  on  there,  Sn.~[The  CwT Aiyi  enters  behind,  Brisk  «n- 
locks  the  door,  lets  out  Rosabel,  and  hands  her  over  to  the 
Captain;  they  all  go  off  as  Solomon  is  speaking  the  last 
ivords.] — Then  you  must  know.  Sir,  I  am  a  deep  Jile. 

Sir  P.     A  deep  file!     But  what  brought  you  here? 

Sol.     Dolly,  Sir. 

Sir  P.     Dolly !  Who  the  devil's  Dolly? 

Sol.  She's  your  servant — my  sweetheart,  Sir.  Where  is  she? 
Is  she  come  in? 

Sir  P.     How  should  I  know  ? 

Sol.     Not  know  ?     Why  a'n't  you  Squire  Addlepate  ? 

Sir  P.  Addlepate,  you  scoundrel?  What  do  you  meaji  by 
that?  —'    . 

SoL    Lord,  Sir !  I  thought  you  was  old  Addlepate. 

Enter  Bbisk. 

Brisk  They're  off!— [^siVe]— Oh,  Sir!  Sir!  The  German 
astrologer  has  been  struck  with  a  sudden  discovery  respecting 
marriage,  and  is  flown  out  of  the  house  to  coxumunicate  it  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  P.  The  devil  he  is!  Why,  he  must  be  mad!  however, 
1  suppose  he'll  return  and  communicate  it  to  me— Well,  Mr« 
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Sol    Dollv,  Sir,  If  T       ,.  . 

Sir  P.     Dolly? 

JE^nter  Bbisk. 

Brisk.     Sir,  here  is  the  German  g-entleman  you 
sejQt  me  for  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks. 
Sir  -P,     Shew  him  in. 

[Exit  Brisk,  chuckling  and  looking  at 

Solomon. 
[  To  Solomon,  wJio  is  (/oin^l — ^^^y  y^^  here,  Sir,^ 
J  must  know  who  you  are  before  you  go. 

Enter  Belford,  "  disguised  in  a  black  c/own  and 

\JLooking  at  his  dressl.  "  This  is  another  comical 
"  codger  I  suppose.  \_Aside^  Will  you  allow  note  to 
**  ask  what  i«  your  name,  Sir  ?  *  ^fr>  j*;. 

''Bel.  I  am  de  Professor  Flim  Flatb,  Hdrti 
<*  Sham,  Qeer* email  Von  Bounce. 

**  Sir  P.  Ah,  that  sounds  something  like  a  phi- 
"  losopher. 

"  Sol.  [Behind.^  Bless  my  heart,  what  a  looff 
**  name ! 

**  [He  walks  to  and  fro,  and  examines  Beywd 
**  minutely. 

"  Sir  P.  I  want  your  assistance,  most  learned 
**  Professor,  on  a  very  important  point. 

"  Bel.     You  shall  be  obey  in  all  dat  yeu  desire, 

**  S(d.  Lord,  I'm  sure  that  beard  can*t  be  his 
J*  own !     [Aside.'] 

■  >f*  Sir  P.     But,  Sir,  pray  be  seated  till  I  have  done 
**  with  this  person  here.  [Pointing  to  Solomon* 


Solomon  Sharpwit,  you're  a  sharp  fellow  I  dare  say ;  stop  'till 
my  return,  and  I'll  scad  lor  Dolly.  [Aaidi:]-^B\it  1  shall  lock 
you  in  till  I  send  for  a  constable ;  so,  my  »efvie«  to  yov,  Mr. 
SoJb^fflft^l^  ^barpwit  I  [Exit. 

.■■i'^vt  )hr,     [Thtn  JoUowa  th«  fCfiu  hUwitt  Bbuk  a»d  Solowoik 
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**  Solf     [Whispers  Jdm.]     That  itiaii's  got  a  false 
"  beard,  Sir, 

«  Sir  P,     Has  he  ?     The  devil! 

"  [Looks  at  Belford  suspiciously » 

"  Bel.     [Aside.1  I'm  afraid  the  old  fejlow  smokes 
"me.    •''"••'^^^  ";!^';"f^^  ^'"' '/    'jV'  '"-l 

"  Sir  P.    iiCarfied  Sir,'  plesise  to  Step  this  way-^ 
"  there  is  one  thing- 1  should  like  to  know. 
tvi«  jg^i^     I  shall  answer  ev'ry  ting  dat  you  desire. 
''**  Sir  P.     Then  pray  be  so  good  [getting  close  to 

**  Mth]  as  to  let  me  know  if this  beard  is  your 

"  own  or  not.  [  Tugs  at  the  heard^  which  comes  off^ 
**  So,  your  humble  servant  Mr.  Flim  Flam,  and  the 
"  devil  knows  what — these  are  your  tricks  are  they  ? 
"  I  know  your  face  again.  [Rings. 

,  ,_^.,,  .r.^[f^  s,,^, ;  ^i  Enter  Bkisk. 
«*  Here  Brisk,  send  for  a  constable  and  have  this 
"  gentleman  secured.  ,:   i     .  ; 

**  Bel.  Sir,  I'd  have  you  know — '::  0  ;r'":f1^  *• 
.  "  Sir  P.  And,  Sir,  I'd  have  you  know  that  I 
"  am  not  to  suffer  people  to  enter  my  house  in  dis- 
♦*  guise  (perhaps  to  rob  it)  without  knowing  what's 
«  what. 

<*  Brisk.  Leave,  jbipi .  ta,  me.  Sir. — I'll  secure 
"  him.  ,c\a<-.    :n 

♦*  Bel.     How  dev'lish  unlucky.  [Aside. 

"Brisk.     Come  along,  Sir.  [To  Belford. 

.'  «  Sir  P.     Hold  him  tight  Brisk. 

•  "  Brisk.     He  shan't  escape  you  may  depend.  Sir. 

**  — Come  along."  [Eicit  with  Belford. 

■  :**  Sir  P.    Now  friend,  tell  ipe  what  is  your  name? 

**  Sol.     Solomon,  Sir. 

**  Sir  P.     And  what  business  brought  you  here  ? 
'  **  Soi.~'  I  only  tame  to  see  your  servant,  a  sweet- 
tf:.heart  of  mine. 

'*  Sir  P.  O,  that  was  all,  was  it  ?  Then  Solo- 
"  mon,  you're  a  very  honest  sensible  fellow.  You 
"  have  sav'd  me  from  being  imposM  on,  and  you 
"  shall  be  welcome  to  any  thing  the  house  affords. 
**  You  are  a  devilish  sensible  fellow.  [JE'^ri*, 
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Sol.  Aye,  every  body  says  I  am  a  sensible 
"  fellow,  and  I  think  I  have  made  a  sensible  choice 
"  in  my  Dolly. — She'll  not  serve  me  as  my  friend 
"  Timkins  was  serv'd,  when  he  went  courting  in 
"  London. 

"  COMIC  BALLAD. 

I. 

"  Mr.  Timkins,  the  tailor,  he  woo'd  Sally  Nobbs, 

"  With  a  hey  diddle,  ho  diddle  dee. 
"  He  work'd  for  her  master,  and  did  many  jobs, 

"  With  a  hey  didclle,  ho  diddle  dee. 
*'  *  Sally  Nobbs,  Sally  Nobbs,  pray  have  pity,'  said  he, 
"  '  If  you  don't  I  shall  hang  myself  sure  as  can  be, 
*'  *  And  in  Bedford  Bury  they  will  bury  me,' 

*'  With  a  hey  diddle,  ho  diddle  dee. 

n. 

"  He  met  her  one  day  near  Round  Court  in  the  Strand, 
-V     •  «'  With  a  hey,  &c. 
"  Mr.  Timkins  a  bundle  had  got  in  his  hand, 

"  With  a  hey,  &c. 
"Now  she  was  as  curious  as  woman  could  be, 
**  *  What  have  you  got  there  Mr.  Timkins,'  said  she. 
*•  *  My  dear  Sally  Nobbs,  it  is  cabbage,'  said  he, 
"  With  a  hey,  &c. 

III. 

"  But  she  was  determin'd  to  see  the  inside, 

«•  With  a  hey,  &c. 
"  'Twas  a  pair  of  red  small  clothes  in  handkerchief  tied, 

«•  With  a  hey,  &c. 
"  Said  Timkins,  who  seem'd  rather  proud  of  his  pelf, 
"  *  Some  breeches  I  made  for  a  huge  strapping  elf, 
"  *  From  which  1  have  cabbag'd  this  pair  for  mi/self.' 

"  With  a  hey,  &c. 

IV. 

*•  Said  he,  *  Sally  Nobbs,  they'll  look  natty  you  know,' 

"  With  a  hey,  <fec. 
•*  *  When  to  church  to  be  married  together  we  go,' 

"  With  a  hey,  &c. 
"  Said  she,  "  No,  I'll  wait  first  'till  wrinkles  make  ravage; 
**  •  Begone,  Sir,  I  sooner  would  marry  a  savage, 
«« «  Than  a  husband  whose  small-clothe*  arc  made  of  red 
,  •' '  cabbage.' 

"  With  a  hey,  &c," 
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"SCENE  III. 

"  Another  Apartment  in  the  same,  with  a  Door  in  the 
"  Jlatf  leading  to  llosabeVs  Chamber. 

"  Enter  Belford,  Rosabel,  Jenny,  on  one  side, 
"  and  Brisk  on  the  other. 

"  Brisk.  My  dear  Lady !  you  have  scarcely  a 
"  moment  to  decide  betwixt  freedom  and  slavery, — 
"  Sir  Peter  is  in  a  dreadful  fury,  and  vows  that  he 
"  will  immediately  lock  you  up  'till  your  marriage 
"  with  his  nephew  places  you  out  of  farther  dang-er. 

*'  Ros.  That  decides  me.  If  I  do  wrong 
"  parental  tyrrany  is  alone  the  cause. 

•*  Bel.  My  dear  angel !  A  life  of  gratitude  and 
"  love  shall  repay  this  generous  confidence. 

"  Brisk.  That  way,  Sir. — Down  those  stairs  you 
"  may  effect  your  escape. 

"  [Exeunt  Belford,  Rosabel,  and  Jenny.'' 
Here  comes  my  friend  Solomon.  I'll  have  more 
sport  with  him. — He's  too  precious  an  original  to  be 
parted  with  easily. 

Enter  Soi-omon. 

Oh  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
all  over  the  house— I  am  glad  I  have  met  with  you. 

Sol.     What's  the  matter? 

Brisk.  Matter  enough : — there  are  two  Custom- 
house officers  after  you,  who  swear  they  saw  a 
smuggler  enter  this  house ;  by  the  description  they 
give  I  am  sure  it  must  be  you  they  are  in  search  of, 
all  possibility  of  escape  is  closed ;  if  they  de- 
tect you,  you  are  ruin'd. 

Sol.  What  shall  I  do?  I  did  a  little  in  the 
smuggling  way  to  be  sure. 

Brisk.  But  you  always  kept  that  to  yourself 
you  know — I  think  I  hear  them  coming. 

Sol.  OLord!  you  don't  say  so!  Pray, my  dear 
friend,  do  think  of  something. 

Brisk.  I  have  it — there  is  my  young  lady's 
room — she  is  out — go  and   dress  yourself   in  her 
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cloaths,  and  in  that  disguise  I  will  contrive  your 
escape. 

Sol.     Oh  dear!  *  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you : 

Brisk.  There  is  no  time  for  thanks,  use  dis- 
patch ! 

Sol.     My  dear  worthy  kind  friend ! 

Brisk.  And  mind,  if  you  meet  my  master,  don't 
discover  yourself — he  will  give  you  up. 

Sol.  My  dear  friend,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you.  l^Exit  into  the  room. 

Brisk.  Come,  if  I  mistake  not  this  will  be  the 
best  joke  yet.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 

Hall  in  the  same. 

-\  

Enter  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  P.     Yes,   yes,  I    am   determined   on  it —  I 
have  a  license   prepared,  and  I'll  lock   her  up  till 
every  thing  is  ready  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Enter  Brisk. 

Here,  Brisk. 

Brisk.     Sir. 

Sir  P.     Where  is  your  prisoner  ? 

Brisk.     Escaped  Sir. 

Sir  P.     Escaped? 

Brisk.  Yes — he  tripped  up  my  heels  and  was 
off  like  lightning. — Dear  me,  Sir,  he's  quite  a  Her- 
cules. 

Sir  P.  Do  you  know  J5risk  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  you  are  a  d d  Rascal  ? 

Brisk.     Sir  I  hope 

Sir  P.     Not  a  word — I  am  sure  of  it. 

Brisk.     Indeed  Sir 

Sir  P.  Don't  tell  me — this  trick  of  the  sham 
Astrologer  was  all  your  contrivance. 

Brisk.     Really  Sir 

*  Alteration.  Sol.  Oh  dear,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing ! 

e2 
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Sir  P.  I  am  sure  of  it ;  so  don't  say  a  word, 
—I  insist  upon  your  leaving  ray  house  this  very  hour, 
go  and  pack  up  your  things — you'll  find  your  wages 
in  the  hall  window  !  Begone !  [^E^xit. 

Brisk.  So  this  is  what  I  have  got  by  serving 
the  captain — well  he  won't  prove  ungrateful  I  dare 
say,  and  although  I  have  lost  my  place,  nobody  can 
deny  that  I  made  the  most  of  it  while  I  had  it. 

SONG. 

I. 

Tho'  now  I  am  popp'd  out  of  place. 
The  loaves  and  the  fishes  I'll  chace ; 

I'll  pursue  the  old  plan. 

Do  the  best  that  I  can. 
With  the  pickings  I've  made  when  in  place. 

II. 

Each  one  makes  the  most  of  a  place. 
His  lordship  as  well  as  his  grace  ; 
.  And  candle-end  savings. 
And  cheese-paring  shavings. 
Are  trifles  you  know  when  in  place. 

III. 

Loud  Orators  with  a  bold  face. 
The  ministry  try  to  disgrace  ; 

Tho'  their  tongues  shake  the  House 

They'll  be  mute  as  a  iltouse. 
If  you  tie  'em  up  with  a  good  place.  [Exit. 


"  SCENE  V. 
**  The  Gallery  with  Door  in  the  Flat. 

**  Enter  SoLOMON,yrom  the  Door  dressed  in  Fe- 

/u  i^riM^i  ul  i«  ^^>.  u  ^^Iq  Apparel.         ^       ' 

"  Sol.  Where  is  my  dear  worthy  friend  ?  He 
**  promised  to  get  me  safe  out  of  the  house.^ — How 
**  unlucky  that  he  is  not  in  the  way. 

C"  Isgoiny  off  when  Sir  Pe  .  er  ineets  him.) 
**  Sir  P.     So  Miss!  you  vver     going  to    be  off 

**  to  your  captain  I'll  waritint I'll  lock  you  up, 

t*  ^Ott  hussey  I  Get  into  your  chamber  do,  you  disr- 
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**  obedient  baggage !  (Drives  Solomon  into  the 
"  Chamber  and  locks  the  door.)  Now  I  have  you! 
"  safe  Miss  Runaway  !  The  ceremony  shall  be  cele- 
"  brated  immediately.  The  bridegroom  is  ready 
"  — the  license  has  been  bought,  we  only  wait  for 
"  the  parson — as  for  the  bride,  I've  got  her  safe 
"  enough  I  warrant  me !  (Pointing  to  the  Room.y* 

[Exit, 


SCENE  VI. 
An  Apartment  same  as  Scene  Third  of  this  Act. 

Enter  Sir  Ve,tie>^ followed  hy  Footman, 

Sir  P.  Where  is  my  nephew  ?  What  makes 
him  delay  so  long  ? 

Foot.     He  is  dressing. 

Sir  P.  Indeed  I  never  knew  him  to  be  so  long 
dressing  before. 

Foot.  Bless  you,  Sir,  he  has  had  half  a  dozen 
different  tradesmen  here. 

Sir  P.     Has  he? 

Foot.  Yes  Sir, — ^bootmaker,  barber,  tailor,  jew- 
eller, and  I  don*t  know  who  beside.  Aye,  aye? 
Well,  come,  I  like  his  notion. 

Sir  P.  He  is  determined  to  make  a  proper  ap- 
pearance on  his  wedding  day. [Exit  Footman. 

Go  tell  him  I  am  waiting — a  perverse  baggage 
to  refuse  such  a  lad — all  for  her  trumpery  captain. 
— Hey?  who's  this? 

^ikey  comes  on  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  fash- 
ion, with  whiskers,  quizzing  y lass,  <Sfc.;  he  struts  about 
-—Sir  Peter  stares  at  him — Nikey  gives  him 
a  thump  on  the  back. 

Nik.  Well  Old  one  ?  What  do  you  say  to  me 
nowv?  I  think  I'm  the  thing — damme ! 

Sir  P.  Why,  nephew  ?  Can  that  be  you,  ha ! 
ha!  ha!  I  declare  I  didn't  know  you.  Wellj  my 
boy^  I  like  jour  spirit-r-let  her  see  that  you  can  be 
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as  stylish  as  the  best  captain  of  them  all ;  but  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  upon  my  soul  I  can't  help  laughing-. — 
Where  did  you  get  that  large  pair  of  whiskers  ? 

Nik,  I  bought  'em  Uncle — gave  10  guineas 
for  'em — ^the  man  said  they  were  as  cheap  as  dirt. 

Sir  P.     As  cheap  as  dirt. 

Nik'     Yes  as  cheap  as  dirt — damme !  , 

Sir  P.      Well,  well,   come  Miss  Froward,  let's 

see  if  you  will  refuse  my  nephew  now. Come 

along  (he  unlocks  the  door  and  brings  out  Solo- 
mon*.) There  Nikey — ^take  her  my  boy — take 
her  and  be  happy.  ("  Nikey  marches  up  to  So- 
I.OMON  looking  thro'  his  glass") 

"  Nik.  How  do  Rose  ?  your  old  dad  says  we 
"  must  be  married,  and  I've  no  great  objection; 
**  for  you're  a  devilish  fine  girl,  damme ! 

«  Sol.  Oh  dear  !  What  shall  I  do  !  He  takes  me 
"  for  a  woman — I  had  better  let  it  pass  so,  (gives 
"  himself  many  affected  airs,)  at  last  he  takes 
"  Nikey' s  arm. 

**  Nik.     I  say  old  one  look  here. 

"  Sir  p.  Aye,  Aye,  I  knew  she'd  come  to  at  last, 
"  come  along !  [Enter  Belford  and  Rosabel. 

Bel.     Sir,  your  blessing. 

Sir  P.  Hey  ?  How  the  devil's  this  ?  (Looks  at 
his  daughter  and  then  at  Solomon  "  several  times.) 
"  Surely  here's  witchcraft.  (Looks  in  the  face  of 
**  Jlosabel. 

Sir  P.  "  Why  this  is  my  daughter ;  then  who 
"  the  Devil  can  this  be?  [Looks  in  the  face  of^o- 
**  lomon]     Damme  if  it  is'nt  Solomon !" 

AIL     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Nik.  Ija,  uncle !  was  I  going  to  be  married  to 
Solomon  ? 

All.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  P.     So,  I'm  glad  you're  come  back,   Miss ; 
now  you  shall  be  married  immediately. 
— — — — — — ——, —  .         .,  ^ 

*  Alteration.    Solomon  cwnes  out  not  in  female  apparel. 
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Bel.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  she  is  married 
already. 

Sir  P.  Married  already !  Damme !  here's 
pretty  smuggling! 

Sol.  [Aside.]  O  Lord!  he's  up  to  the  smug- 
fflinar. 

Sir  P.     Here  go  and  fetch  the  officers ! 
Sol.    No,  pray  don't   fetch  the    officers    [much 
alarmed.] 

Brisk.  A  word,  Mr.  Solomon — Dolly  lives  next 
door — don't  alarm  yourself  about  the  officers — ■ 
that's  all  a  hum — and  heark'ee,  when  you  deal  in 
smuggled  goods  again,  always  keep  that  to  your- 
self. 

Sir  P.  So,  you  are  come  back,  sirrah!  I 
thought  I  had  discharg'd  you. 

Brisk.  Yes,  Sir ;  but  this  gentleman  has  hired 
me — do  not  be  angry.  Sir:  there  is  no  one  to 
blame  here  but  myself;  'twas  I  that  metamor- 
phosed Solomon,  and  effected  the  escape  of  your 
daughter. 

Sir  P.     You  did,  you  d — n'd  rascal ! 

[Goinff  to  strike  him. 
Brisk.     Excuse  me.  Sir  ;  it  was  all  to  obey  the 
planets. 

Sir  P.     How? 

Brisk.  Send  for  the  German  astrologer.  Sir ; — 
he  is  an  ass  if  he  don't  say  that  Mars  and  Venus 
are  the  bright  luminaries  who  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  your  house,  and  therefore  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  oppose  them  by  withholding  your  consent.  Old 
Saturn. 

Sir  P.     Old  Saturn!  [To  the  Audience. 

Brisk.     But  now  to  learn  what  our  high  Fates  decree. 
The  actor  and  the  poet's  destiny. 

Let  yon  bright  galaxy  of  fashion  shew, 

[Pointing  to  the  Boxes. 
Ye  pow'rs  that  rule  above !  [To  the  Galleries. 

And  ye  below !  [To  the  Pit. 

Beam  kindly  then — our  harvest  do  not  mar. 
And  let  good-bumour  be  our  guiding  star. 
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FINALE. 

Tho'  sharp  the  test. 
If  Jlat  our  jest. 

Kind  mercy  here  invoking ; 
To  patrons  true, 
We  humbly  sue,        _,,a  ,-»^ 

Forgive  our  harmless  joElng. 

Belford  and  Rosabel. 

Now  love  is  crown'd. 
Let  joy  abound. 

And  heart  and  heart  uniting, 
May  smiling  Mirth 
Give  pleasure  birth. 

To  usher  each  gay  night  in. 


All. 
Tho'  sharpt  &e. 


[Curtain  falls 
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